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Prefatory Note 




|PAIN once held both sides of the 
Mediterranean at the Straits of 
Gibraltar. So highly did she 
value her possessions that she 
stamped on her coins the *^ Pillars 
of Hercules," and on a scroll over 
them the words, " Ne Plus UUra.^^ But one day 
a brave spirit sailed beyond these Pillars and found 
a new world of beauty. Then Spain wisely struck 
the word "^<?" from the coin and left ^'Plvs 
Ultra.^^ Nearly four centuries later a brave spirit 
sailed from America for Spain and created for the 
daughters of that romantic but medieval country a 
new world of beauty. Through the discoveries of 
Christopher Columbus, gold and glory came to old 
Espana, but the jewels of Christian education and 
an awakened womanhood — New Spain's most valu. 
able possessions — were bestowed upon her daugh- 
ters, her homes, her schools and her religious life 
by Alice Gordon Gulick. 

The Inatituto Internactonal in Madrid and the 
Cclegio IrUernacianal in Barcelona are the wonder- 
ful outgrowths of Mrs. Gulick's life-work. During 
her quest in America for funds to erect a College 
Hall in Madrid, some one said to her, ^^ Your Insti- 
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tute is a bright and shining light." " Yes/' quickly 
and aptly responded Mrs. Guliok, "but it sadly 
needs a candlestick to hold it." Through the gener- 
osity of many friends of all denominations, Col- 
lege Hall, the eagerly desired " candlestick," has 
been erected in Madrid and is named " The Alice 
Gordon Gulick Memorial Hall." It opens a new 
and wider horizon to leading statesmen and educa- 
tors as well as to Spanish girls and women. A dis- 
tinguished Spaniard, noting the far-reaching results 
of Mrs. Gulick's educational work, wonderingly 
said to a friend: "In whatever locality I find a 
graduate of the American school, I also find that 
the atmosphere of that town is changed." 

The interest in Spain awakened by the war of 
1898 has taken more tourists to that fascinating 
country, and the Institute has lured many others 
from the beaten path of European travel Baede- 
ker has published a guide-book on Spain. Since 
1900, in scores of villages the tallow rush or pine- 
chip flare has been superseded by the tungsten 
electric light. There is vitality in the industrial 
and commercial life of Spain, and the present out- 
look of agriculture is bright. The motor car is im- 
proving the highways and every day traveling ac- 
commodations become better. 

In attempting to give a pen portrait of the de- 
voted, dramatic, international life of my beloved 
sister Alice, I am indebted for criticism or material 
to Professor Louise Manning Hodgkins, Professor 
Katharine Lee Bates, Professor Clara F. Stevens, 
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Miss Caroline Borden, Bev. James L. Barton, D. D., 
Miss Cornelia Warren, Miss Alice H. Bushee, Miss 
Helen J. Sanborn, Mrs. Charles E. Mitchell, Bev. 
Howard A. Bridgman, D. D., of The Congregor 
tionaUsty and the Woman's Board of Missions (Con- 
gregational). 

E. P. G. 
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Introduction 




N extraordinary event of joyful sig- 
nificance to the daughters of Spain 
occurred in 1895 when an AmerL 
can woman presented two young 
Spanish girls, Esther Alonso and 
Juliano Campo, for examinations 
in the University of Madrid. An American college 
girl can have no conception of the trying ordeal 
through which these bright but timid Spanish girls, 
unused to public life, successfully passed. Prepared 
in an American school at San Sebastian, they came 
before the tribunal of examination assembled in a 
University Avla. The examinee faced the presi- 
dent, the examiner and the secretary. This digni- 
fied and august body, arrayed in academic robes, 
was seated on a platform. Many of the five thou- 
sand men students attended these public oral ex- 
aminations that continued for a week. 

As Senorita Alonso and Senorita Campoone day 
entered the University library to consult some 
books of reference, the students formed in line on 
each side of the staircase, and with all the chivalry 
of Spanish cavaliers, threw down their caps over 
which the girls walked, while the young men with 
patriotic fervor joined in the popular strains of the 
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" Royal March/* The girls not only successfully 
passed the examinations in Hebrew, Greek, uni- 
versal history, general literature, philosophy and 
metaphysics, but were awarded in each the highest 
mark of excellence given by the University — Sobre- 
saliente (leaping over everything). 

When these girls in answer to questions in regard 
to their splendid training said, ^' Our professors are 
women," members of the University faculty ex- 
claimed in utmost surprise : " Mujeres ! " (Women !) 
One of the professors said, " These girls know how 
to think t " and referred to the fact that he had a 
daughter to be educated. 

Who was this brilliant American woman, this 
Christian educator who so stirred Spain ? Dona 
Alicia her students called her. At Mount Holyoke 
College her friends had known her as Alice Gor- 
don, and now as Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, wife 
of the Eev. William Hooker Gulick, a missionary 
of the American Board of the Congregational 
Church, and herself a missionary of the Woman's 
Board, she was projecting a new enterprise for 
which at last she laid down her life. 
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A Sunset Parable 

{In Memory of Alice Gordon Gulick) 

Behold the drooping clouds ! Yon pallid strips 
Above the purple hills, at evening hush 
Are flooded with a sudden, roseate gush 
Of splendor from the sinking sun, that dipt 
Even now below our mortal ken and slips 
To his mysterious rest, — a wondrous rush 
Of some bright ecstasy, some refluent flush 
Of triumph, some divine apocalypse ! 

So as the shadows of our sorrow bend 

Above the setting of that life whose course 

Illumined darkness to its utmost goal. 

Through our gray grief may such fine flame ascend. 

Such glowing benediction fl-om the force 

Of that celestial fire, — her martyr-soul. 

KATHARiifB Lib Batu 
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I 

OntLHOOD 

JLICE WINTIELD GORDON, bom 
in Boston, Massachusetts, August 
8, 1847, was fortunate in her par- 
ents and possessed the best char- 
acteristics of each. " We inherit 
from hundreds of thousands of an- 
cestors. The blood of many families and tribes and 
races is mingled in our veins. There are many po- 
tential men in every man, and which of them is to 
emerge he chooses for himself by a thousand silent, 
moral preferences," says Henry van Dyke, one of 
America's eminent scholars. How Alice Gtordon 
"emerged" and how her "choices" resulted in 
the emergence of Spanish girls, this book is written 
to show. 

The little girl early displayed the vigorous, well- 
known traits of her English and Scotch ancestry. 
As she was the first child, she was both a joy and a 
bewilderment to the young and inexperienced par- 
ents. In after years, Alice laughingly said that 
her father's and mother's conscientious theories of 
child-training were all expended on her, and the 
other six girls and boys just grew up as they 
pleased I Alice was precocious, though her parents 
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did not realize it until family friends asked to see 
the little girl who could walk at ten months, and 
who, before she oould talk, while playing with her 
blooks, had taught herself the alphabet Alice was 
so self-reliant and active that, eluding her nurse, 
she once imperiled her life by falling into the 
famous Frog Pond on Boston Common. Showing 
a predilection for new scenes and for strangers, she 
was always on the alert to run away ; strangers, in 
turn, were attracted to her — a winsome child with 
sparkling eyes, black hair, clear complexion and 
remarkable vivacity. 

For several years Mr. and Mrs. Gordon were 
members of the Union Congregational Church of 
Boston, of which the well-remembered Eev. 
Nehemiah Adams, D. D., was the pastor. At the 
annual meeting of the Maternal Association, a 
lively group of children was present and partici- 
pated in the exercises. Alice, then four years old, 
quickly learned the words her mother taught her : 
"Even a child is known by its doings." Some of 
the members of the dignified Maternal Association 
smiled aloud when Alice, in clear, childish tones, 
made her first public utterance — a wiser one than 
she then understood — " Even a child is known by 
its mother." In after years her sisters and broth- 
ers often teased Alice about her first speech in 
public, but secretly were delighted with the para- 
phrasing of the Scripture text, and thought it a 
pretty and richly deserved compliment for their 
mother. 
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James M. Gordon, Alice's f ather, was for several 
years Treasurer of the American Board of C!om* 
missioners for Foreign Missions. When Alice was 
eight years old, her parents moved to Anburndale, 
—one of Boston's charming suburbs. Just before 
her eighth birthday, Alice wrote this letter to her 
father; it was carefully preserved, for it' was the 
earliest literary effort of his first-bom : 

''Boston, Jtme 8, 1856. 

"My dear Father : 

" I thought I would write to you. I looked 
in the almanac to see when my birthday came, it 
comes on Wednesday — I have got three letters to 
answer. Mother says that I may go down to the 
Missionary rooms some time when you are going to 
stay for a short time. I am goinc^ to have some 
little ^ests come to see me and I shall invite you. 
I think we shall have a very good time together. 
I am going to try to be a very good girl indeed. I 
thank you for that pretty paper you gave me. I 
am going to earn some money to put in the mis- 
sionary box. Would you like to have me ? Cousin 
Sarah says perhaps she will come this faU. I 
should like to see her, would you ? I dare say you 
do. Will you take me down to the missionary 
rooms soon ? I wish you would. I send my love 
and besides a kiss from 

" Your affectionate daughter, 

" Alice." 

If Alice had been asked a few years later, as was 
Wordsworth's wee lassie, 
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<' Sisters and brothers, little maid| 
Ho w many may you be t ' ' 

she would have gaily answered, 

** O Master, we are seven," 

The seven Gordons and the five " Williamses," 
who lived opposite, played games together, coasted, 
skated, climbed apple trees, rowed boats on the 
lovely historic Charles Eiver, where once the In- 
dians had plied their canoes, picnicked on its 
wooded banks, gazed at the green foliage mir- 
rored in the crystal waters, found the first may- 
flowers and filled many a basket with chestnuts and 
walnuts to enjoy in the winter evenings by the 
glowing grate fire. The children's Popcorn Society, 
happily chronicled by Anna Gordon, had gay fes- 
tivities and feasts preceded by singing lessons given 
from the blackboard by Mr. Gordon. The crown- 
ing performance of all (the seven Gordons thought) 
was the old-time vocal duet by father and mother, 
mother playing the accompaniment on the piano. 
While all the seven were musical and Mary and 
Anna were fine sopranos, Alice possessed an un- 
usually rich, strong contralto voice. 

The Gordon girls and boys, in their keen appre- 
ciation of the humorous, remind one of the young 
folks in the early home of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, which she described as " a great household 
inspired by a spirit of cheerfulness and hilarity." 
In exemplification of this Mrs. Stowe delighted to 
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picture a ludicrous event that occurred in church, 
in consequence of which *> we youngsters were de- 
livered over to the temptations of Satan and sank 
in waves and billows of hysteria and giggles." 

When Arthur, the youngest, was born, Alice (or 
*' Slis," as he called her when he first learned to lisp 
her name) was twelve years old. A few years later, 
Mrs. Gordon noticed that Alice was invariably ab- 
sent on those rare occasions when the entire family 
took the train or street car for an outing or enter- 
tainment. When first questioned in regard to her 
non-appearance, Alice laughed mischievously as she 
explained : ^' The last time I went, some one said to 
me : * What Sunday school class is that ? * " Alice 
was a prime favorite with " the boys," — her younger 
brothers. One of them, now a successful manu- 
facturer in Columbus, Georgia, who has helped 
shape the educational and civic thought of the 
"New South," well remembers his boyish dismay 
when his big sister raised a laugh at his expense. A 
pretty, illustrated book had been given the child. 
He asked Alice to write his name on the fly-leaf. 
She yielded to her highly-developed teasing pro- 
clivities, and little Fred couldn't understand the 
laughter that followed his proud exhibition of the 
inscription. His sister, in merry remembrance of 
his gustatory feats at the breakfast table, had writ- 
ten, not Frederick B. Gordon, but " Freddie Grid- 
dle-cakes." 

Alice was a leader in all outdoor sports, espe- 
cially in rowing and skating, and when she cut 
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figures on the ice she was the admiration of all her 
mates. As she grew older, she formed a friendship 
for three other girls of the same age, who beoame 
celebrated as the ^^ Aubumdale Four.'' 

It was in Alice's formative, impressionable years 
that Mrs. Eliza Walker returned to Aubumdale 
from missionary service in Syria, — a widow with an 
Armenian helper (whose foreign dress made him a 
great wonder to Alice's unaccustomed eyes) to care 
for her young children. Later Mrs. Walker estab- 
lished an attractive missionary home, and a happy 
familiarity with the missionary work in many lands 
came to Alice as she played games with young people 
— children of missionaries who had come to this coun- 
try for study — and as she listened at church to the 
animated addresses given by their parents and by 
the editor of the Missionwry Heraldy Eev. Isaac 
Worcester. 

Alice was receiving the culture of both country 
and city. Symphony concerts, the drill of choral 
societies, art exhibitions and the reading of choice 
books quickened her mental life, and at sixteen, in 
the autumn of 1863, after preparatory studies in 
the high school and at Lasell Seminary, Alice 
passed successfully the entrance examinations and 
became a student at Mount Holyoke Seminary, now 
Mount Holyoke College. Years later, when she 
had seen more of the world, Alice realized that her 
girlhood home had given her rare lessons in the art 
of true living. 
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STUDENT 

LTHOUOH this pioneer ednoar 
tional institution still retained the 
name of ^' Seminary " when Alice 
Gordon entered, it deserved to be 
called a college, for Mount Hol- 
yokegave to her students the most 
liberal curriculum in this country, or probably in 
any land, then offered in a woman's schooL In her 
freshman year she was stirred by the spiritual 
truths so eloquently presented at the Seminary by 
Dr. Kirk, pastor of the Mount Vernon Church, 
Boston, and dedicated her life to Christian service. 
This was the natural outgrowth of her home train- 
ing, in which the religious life had been made 
normal and attractive. In the reverent spirit that 
pervaded the Seminary, Alice seemed to hear her 
father's voice in morning prayer, and the earnest 
tones of her devoted mother who at night kneeled 
with her by her bedside. Alice hastened to send 
home the tidings which gladdened the hearts of 
her " other-worldly " parents. 

Mary Lyon's personality appealed to Alice Oor- 
don, although at first she was filled with awe by the 
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strong, rather solemn-pictured face which greeted 
the students as they entered Seminary HalL Every 
girl who went to Mount Holyoke felt as if she were 
on sacred ground as she stood by Mary Lyon's 
grave and heard wonderful stories of her unprece- 
dented struggle to obtain an education for herself, 
and to found a college that would help make ^^ a 
race of women who would be big-brained and great- 
souled." "Was Miss Lyon really a saint with a 
halo?" Alice Gordon asked as she gazed on her all- 
pervasive portrait. "No, she was a human saint 
with a cheerful, laughing face that won the love of 
every homesick girl," one of the faculty answered. 
" Her talks sparkled with humor and keenly dis- 
criminating character sketches, sane advice and a 
common sense that was most uncommon." 

Alice Gordon assimilated the exhilarating mental 
and spiritual ozone of her Alma Mater as naturally 
and inevitably as she inhaled the pure, invigorating 
air of this lovely valley of the Connecticut, with 
Mount Holyoke rising superbly above the fair ver- 
dant meadows. 

One of Alice Gordon's classmates, recalling their 
happy student days, writes: "In a class of fifty- 
nine graduates, many of them nobly endowed, Alice 
stands out the central figure in character. There 
were, perhaps, more scholarly girls, abler writers 
in the class of '67, but none so poised, so unselfish, 
so spiritually dominant. Grave or gay, as suited 
•the hour, with convictions as gently insistent as 
sunshine, the self-reliant, charming girl forecast the 
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serenely poised, commanding woman. Alice's qual- 
ity of leadership was early evinced in many ways." 
Another classmate, Miss Ella Gilbert Ives, who 
became a well-known educator and brilliant writer, 
in 1903 paid this illuminating tribute to her life- 
long friend: "*May we not say,' wrote Lowell, 
' that great character is as rare a thing as great 
genius, if it be not even a nobler form of it, for 
surely it is easier to embody fine thinking or deli- 
cate sentiment or lofty aspiration in a book than 
in a life.' Such a character recently has exchanged 
worlds, having been shaped by singular providences 
to exceptional ends." Miss Ives continues : ^^ Alice 
Gordon was a marked girl among the three hundred 
students at Mount Holyoke in '63, — ^her freshman 
year. She was sixteen, — ^a tall, slender figure with 
an interesting face and a great propensity to laugh 
— sometimes, it must be admitted, on the wrong 
occasion. A keen sense of humor, ready repartee 
and a quick responsive laugh are Gordon traits. 
This we soon learned, but also that the rippling 
surface had a strong undercurrent of common sense 
and a rock-bed of sterling character. The same 
lively girl whose laugh was contagious was the one 
who prayed in the nightly recess-meeting. She 
was even chosen to lead the meeting in the teach- 
er's occasional absence and did so with a dignity 
and poise that commanded our admiration. Alice's 
simplicity of nature and home life enabled her to 
overcome the shyness of the young girl's heart, and 
to her example many of us owed our development 
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in lines of service. A merrier girl, ' within the limits 
of becoming mirth,' did not exist, and her influence 
was more powerful because she was bubbling over 
with fun. At a crucial time in our lives, it was 
Alice Gordon's winsome type of religion that ex- 
erted a powerful influence over us all. 

« Alice had many qualities of leadership which 
were quickly pressed into service. A fine mu- 
sical ear and excellent voice sedulously cultivated, 
placed her at the front during a musical period 
of great brilliancy. Those were the days of 
Miss Wilder's beautiful voice and skilful teaching. 
If we thought her a Jenny Lind of singers, we were 
yet more proud of her daring departure from the 
beaten track of cantatas, glees and madrigals into 
the field of oratorio. Mendelssohn's difficult ^ Hymn 
of Praise ' was rendered at Commencement, and no 
small part of its successful achievement was due to 
Alice Gordon's independent leading of the score. 
She led the altos, and we rated her ability so high 
that several girls vied for the place of privilege next 
her. No memory of Alice is sweeter and stronger 
than that of her lovely voice, singularly un-Ameri- 
can, in the nightly prayer service. 

" In that economic feature of Mount Holyoke — 
domestic work — so admired for its effect upon char- 
acter by the founder of Wellesley College, Alice 
was always leader of a circle. During her senior 
year she chose mopping in the domestic hall, select- 
ing her corps of workers. The writer was one of 
the fortunate number and well remembers the 
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personal loyalty inspired, as well as the devotion to 
duty. The familiar lines of Herbert, 

^< < Who sweei>8 a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine,' 

were exemplified by our leader. Five other seniors, 
all musical, made up the group and forty-five min- 
utes daily the hall rang with their voices keeping 
time to the swinging mops. That circle won distinc- 
tion for conscientiously wringing dry the mops, and 
was occasionally rewaj*ded with * loaves and fishes.' 
Twenty years later the matron, when reminded of 
the Circle's fidelity and its recompense, replied: 
* Oh no, that wasn't the reason ; you were all good- 
looking I ' In the group picture of the old mopping 
circle, Alice's sweet gravity sustains the record. 

^*A sensitive, dominating conscience was Alice 
Gordon's priceless heritage. From youthful follies 
she was singularly free; a noble gravity already 
forecast her future. She was one who could be re- 
lied^upon to make a right choice ; one who could be 
asked to do a hard thing and counted upon to do it 
graciously. Was there a knot of conspirators on petty 
mischief bent ? Alice must be counted out. Was 
there a rule broken or evaded? Not by Alice. 
Was there a delicate case of quiet but persistent in- 
fluence demanded to restrain some wayward girl 
less happily endowed or nurtured ? Alice could be 
trusted to exert it. Was it even necessary for a 
chosen roommate to be given up that a weak girl 
might be strengthened and helped by the daily com- 
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panionship of a strong, noble life ? Alice was the 
one selected for the self-sacrifice — almost the hardest 
one in a student's life. Alice had an alert mind. 
She was an excellent scholar, but because of her 
versatility and helpfulness, we scarcely realized her 
acumen, for we were more impressed with her un- 
usual character. One of the surprises of life was 
her exchange of observations with a classmate 
twenty years after graduation. * Ah ! ' Alice said, 
'I expected to find you intellectual but not so 
spiritual ; ' and the other rejoined : * And I expected 
to find you spiritual but not so intellectual.' The 
truth is that when God has a great work for a hu- 
man being, He fashions the doer by bringing the 
entire nature into harmony and proportion. Alice 
Gordon Gulick was trained in the school of Provi- 
dence and the hand of God was upon her for good." 

Another classmate, Mary Goodrich (now Mrs. 
George D. Clark), gives a racy reminiscence : " Dur- 
ing the four years of student life, Alice and I sat 
side by side. She always was conscientious in her 
class work, helping those younger or less gifted 
than herself, and yet was such a merry girl. When- 
ever in later years I met her, she would recall the 
old happy days, and once laughingly said : * Do you 
remember, MoUie, how we wept on the same hand- 
kerchief one morning in SeminsLry Hall when Miss 
Fidelia Fiske talked to us of her missionary life, — 
and what a saint we thought her because for sixteen 
years in Persia she wore the same identical bonnet ? ' " 

The late Mrs. A. Lyman Williston, of Northamp- 
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ton, one of the Trustees of Mount Holyoke, and in 
later years a director and strong supporter and 
friend of the International Institute, gives a vivid 
picture of Miss Gtordon, who was just twenty-one 
when she was invited by her Ahna Mater to be- 
come a member of the faculty: ^'As a teacher, 
Miss Gordon entered with hearty enthusiasm into 
her work. Brilliantly endowed by nature and pos- 
sessing personal magnetism, she easily drew her 
pupils to her. She mingled with them in their 
sports, often excelling many of them in difficult 
feats. She charmed them by the music of her 
sweet, rich voice, by her bright, winning remarks 
and by her sympathetic interest in their joys and 
sorrows, so that they soon became devotedly at- 
tached to her. 

^^ In the class room Miss Gordon was always kind 
and considerate, and while clear and thorough in 
her teaching, she so inspired her pupils with confi- 
dence that the most timid found it easy to recite in 
her presence. In her Bible class, special promi- 
nence was given to the spiritual application of the 
Word, and the opening prayers of those Bible les- 
sons some of her class yet remember. They gave 
to the lessons a sense of sacredness and brought the 
students very near eternal things. One of the 
pupils says her * strongest impression of Miss Gor- 
don is of her spiritual influence.' Another pupil 
says, * Miss Gordon's strong love for her *God, the 
desire first of all to be approved of Him, was felt by 
all with whom she came in contact to be the ruling 
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power of her life.' Could we know the history of 
more of those who came under Miss Gordon's influ- 
enoe during those two brief years of her life as a 
teacher, it would doubtless be seen that ^She 
wrought better than she knew/ and that in many 
places Ohrist's name is honored and His work suc- 
cessfully carried on by those who were led by Alice 
Gordon to consecrate themselves to His service." 

In 1867 Miss Almeda Tirrell, who had been a fel- 
low student of Miss Gordon at Mount Holyoke, suc- 
ceeded Miss Wilder as teacher of music. A score 
of years later when living in Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, Mrs. Almeda Tirrell McAllister was well 
known as one of New England's warmest supporters 
of the Woman's Board, and the Andover and Wo- 
bum Branch proudly called Mrs. Gulick their mis- 
sionary. An excerpt from Mrs. McAllister's tribute 
at the Memorial Service of the Branch gives another 
pen picture of Mrs. Gulick which touches on her 
college days. Mrs. McAllister said : ^^ The speaking 
tones of Alice's voice when a girl at Mount Hol- 
yoke were soft and musical, and its singing tone 
possessed a certain sympathetic quality quite unlike 
any other I have ever heard. She dearly loved to 
sing and across the years come back the strains of 
her voice in that soulful cry of Mendelssohn's, 

^^ ' My song shall be always Thy mercy, singing Thy 
praise, O God ! ' 

During the winter of 1868 we were both studying 
music in Boston, and occasionally I visited at the Gor- 
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don home in Anbnmdala It was an ideal family, — 
father, mother and a merry group of girls and boys. 
Of an evening there woold be fun, frolic, music and 
prayers. One possession, — and a valuable one, — that 
the Gordon sisters had in common was a sense of 
humor. In Alice there was hidden away a temper- 
amental well of laughter. Indeed, th^re were a few 
who thought her not sufficiently serious-minded to 
be appointed a missionary of the Board. To those 
who knew her, it was apparent that this very gift 
of a merry heart gave her a greater power and 
winsomeness." 

During the two years that Miss Gordon was a 
teacher at Mount Holyoke, she endeared herself to 
her students, many of whom felt ever after a sense 
of personal responsibility and pride in aiding Mrs. 
Gulick's work in Spain. President Mary E. Woolley 
of Mount Holyoke College has appreciatively said : 
^'If Mount Holyoke had never sent out another 
alumna except Mrs. Gulick, it would have justified 
its existence." 
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N 1870 Miss Gordon left Mount 
Holyoke to pursue a post-grad- 
uate course of study, special- 
izing in music ; meanwhile she re- 
sided at her home in Auburndale. 
One Sunday morning in the Con- 
gregational Church, of which she was a member, 
after an eloquent missionary address an appeal 
for a liberal contribution was made. Miss Gor- 
don, whose thought was ever " greater than her 
reach," placed her offering on the collection plate 
and with it a card on which she had written : " And 
myself when counted worthy." 

As a little girl, Alice had taken great pride in 
displaying the certificate that proclaimed her one of 
the ten thousand young owners of the Morning 
Star^ — the beautiful white-winged ship that sailed 
the Pacific to help the dusky boys and girls of dis. 
tant, mystic Micronesia. Alice was far too young to 
understand the splendid significance of the pioneer 
missionary work in the islands of the sea, and even 
the projectors of the American Board, the first for- 
eign missionary society of the United States, little 

S2 
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dreamed that they were providentially preparmg 
for statehood in oar own great republic the fasci- 
nating, productive islands of Hawaii. 

The little shareholder in the Mommg Star^ who 
had traced on the map the voyages of the missionary 
ship, her vivid imagination enabling her to picture 
the entrancing charms of BLawaii, in the zenith of 
her young womanhood was to have a sense of per- 
sonal ownership in the best these far-away islands 
had to offer, for at her home in Auburndale, Decem- 
ber 12, 1871, she married Rev. William Hooker 
Qulick, a son of Rev. and Mrs. Peter Johnson Gu- 
lick who, in 1827, sailed from Boston as mission- 
aries of the American Board to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. The name of the Gulicks is scattered as a 
wild flower over the world. Rev. and Mrs. Peter 
Gulick had eight children, seven of whom were 
boys. In later years six boys became ministers 
and their sister Julia, a missionary, and as one by 
one they left their romantic island home to study in 
the United States and prepare themselves for their 
life-work, we can well imagine that they felt some- 
thing of the sadness expressed so pathetically by 
Queen liliokalani when she sailed away to England : 

'' O heavens ! O plains ! O mountains and ocean ! 
O people 1 Love to you all ! 
Farewell to thee, O country, farewell to thee I " 

A delightful undercurrent of excitement attended 
Alice's marriage. Arthur, the youngest, only a 
little boy at the time, was so overcome by seeing 
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the strange gentleman, bom in a mysterious ooon- 
try, sitting at family prayers beside his idolized 
sister, that when asked in his turn one morning to 
repeat a verse of Scripture, he bashfully said with 
childlike gravity, that occasioned a feeling directly 
opposite in the other members of the family: 
" Little children, love other both." Another Bible 
text that impressed the Gordon children was one 
written by Mr. Gulick to his prospective bride: 
" Whensoever I take my journey into Spain, I will 
come to you, for I trust to see you in my journey 
and to be brought on my way thitherward by you, if 
first I be somewhat filled with your company." 

At the meeting of the American Board, held in 
Salem, Massachusetts, in October, 1871, Eev. Will- 
iam H. Gulick acceded to the request that he should 
take up ipissionary work in Spain ; and December 
19, 1871, a week aiter their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gulick sailed from Boston for Liverpool, Mrs. Gu- 
lick going as a missionary of the Woman's Board of 
Missions (Congregational). There was a notable 
gathering at the farewell meeting held in the Shaw- 
mut church, Boston. The words of the hymn, " He 
Leadeth Me," sung at this meeting for the first time 
in Mrs. Gulick's hearing, seemed to her a blessed 
assurance of Divine guidance, and " God leadeth " 
became a life motto. In the Spanish language, the 
hymn proved to be even more inspiring, and through 
all the years Mrs. Gulick delighted to hear her stu- 
dents sing this and many other hymns which she 
80 happily translated. 
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ME PASTOBEA 

{He Leadeth Me) 

I 
Me pastorea ! Consaelo da 
Saber que por la yida ac4, 

Y yendo por coal via sea, 
Tu manOy Dios, me pastorea. 

COBO 

Me pastorea I Me pastorea ! 
Tu manOy Dies, me pastorea ! 
Tu oveja siempre anhela ser, 

Y & tu redil pertenecer. 

n 
Qaisiera asir tu mano, Dios, 

Y hnmilde asl seguirte en pos ; 
Gnalquiera que mi suerte sea, 

Yo s6 que Dies me pastorea. — GOBO 

m 

Y cuando acabe mi tarea, 

Y i>or tu gracia el triunfo vea, 
1^0 temer6 las olas frias 

Del gran Jordan, pues Tu me guias ! 

— COBO 

A tumultuous passage across the Atlantic was the 
honeymoon of these brave pioneers, and Mrs. Gulick 
suffered much from seasickness. Referring to this 
in a letter written December 19, 1894, Mrs. Gulick 
said : " Twenty-three years ago we sailed from Bos- 
ton in the old Ounarder, Siberia. The falling snow 
hid our loved ones from sight, and we sailed out 
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into a tempestuous ocean, — a voyage which, in a 
measure, has been typical of the twenty-three years." 
English and French friends, familiar with political 
and religious conditions in Spain, were consulted in 
London, Paris and Bayonne. They were in hearty 
sympathy with the liberal movement in Spain 
which had culminated in a revolution and deposed 
the queen. It was on September 80, 1868, that 
Queen Isabella, half frantic with grief, crossed the 
Bidassoa into France, exclaiming : ^^ I tiiought I had 
struck deeper roots in this land." 

Arriving in San Sebastian, the travelers were 
charmed with the picturesque beauty of the city. 
They found themselves located near the hotel in 
which Queen Isabella spent her last days in Spain. 
Before deciding upon a permanent location, they 
planned to make a rapid tour of their adopted coun- 
try. If Mrs. Gulick could have been granted the 
vision of a seer, she would have rejoiced in the 
knowledge that seventeen happy, eventful years 
were yet to be spent in San Sebastian, and that many 
of the cities and towns that she and Mr. Gulick 
were now to visit would later have up-to-date 
schools taught by the graduates of her Ainerican 
schooL 

In the tour through her adopted country there was 
much to gratify Mrs. Gulick's artistic temperament 
and love of travel. In Yalladolid, Avila, Madrid, 
Zaragoza and Barcelona, where primary schools 
and chapels already had been established, chiefly by 
British and German societies or private individuals^ 
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many friends were made. Visits to Tarragona, 
Valencia, Alicante, Carthagena, Malaga, Granada, 
Gibraltar, Cadiz, San Fernando, Jerez de la Fron- 
tera, Seville and Cordova followed. Mr. Gulick's 
knowledge of Spanish, gained in early manhood in 
South America, proved invaluable. Betuming to 
Madrid, Mr. and Mrs. Gulick wished to locate in 
Bilbao, — a Basque seaport in active commerce with 
England, Scotland, France, Germany and the West 
Indies, but the second Carlist war made this practi- 
cally impossible. The troops of Don Carlos inter- 
cepted all communication between Madrid, San Se- 
bastian and Bilbao, and as the tide of travel from 
Madrid to Paris and the outer world was now pour- 
ing through Santander, that seaport of thirty-five 
thousand inhabitants so delightfully situated on the 
Bay of Biscay was selected by Rev. and Mrs. Gu- 
lick as their first home in Spain. 
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A MISSIONAET HBEOINB AND OONSTEUCT. 
IVE BUILDEB 

T was in July, 1872, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Gulick reached Santander, 
living during the summer heat a 
mile from the town on the beach 
of £1 Sardinero. Later they made 
their home in the city, renting the 
fourth floor of an apartment house where the ex- 
tended view of beautiful mountains and deep blue 
water was both a solace and an inspiration. It was 
during this first summer of their residence among 
a new people that Mrs. Oulick saw, mingling 
in a most democratic manner with the populace, 
Don Amadeo, the young Italian king of Spain. 

As Mrs. Oulick gazed on the grandeur of the 
wild Cantabrian coast, washed and worn into cliffs 
and caves, she was impressed with the variety of 
climate and scenery in Spain, for she vividly con- 
trasted the ruggedness of the north with the blue 
sky, mild air and romantic landscapes of Seville and 
Granada, where she had basked in eternal Andalu- 
sian sunshine. How rudely disillusioned she would 
have been had she expiarienced the bleak rains, dark 

38 
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skies and influenza which relentlessly pursued, in a 
later season, a Wellesley college professor, who wit- 
tily remarked that her d eep in a villa on the Alham- 
bra hill was " lulled by the howling of as wild March 
winds as ever whirled the grasshopper vane on 
Faneuil HalL" 

With the polished courtesy and tactful sincerity 
of a gentleman, and with the infinite patience and 
faith of a Christian, Mr. Gulick gradually overcame 
extremely difficult conditions and gained the confi- 
dence of many of the people. In 1872 Mr. Gulick 
wrote : " Having moved into our house, we invited 
our friends to join us in our first meeting. Soon we 
had to move from my study into the parlor ; then 
we overflowed into the adjoining rooms. We love 
to recall those days. I prayed in such language as I 
could command. Mrs. Gulick led the singing. All 
tried to sing, but their mingled voices made a dis- 
cordant roar. I helped to the best of my ability, 
sometimes with my voice and sometimes with my 
flute, but it seemed almost a hopeless chaos.'' 

A letter from Mrs. Gulick received early in 1878 
shows the eagerness of the people to attend an 
American gospel service : " Our meeting yesterday 
was in a grain storeroom which happened to be 
empty, on the first fioor of this house. At half-past 
two I went down and found some twenty men and 
women in the front seats. I had no idea how long 
they had been sitting there. By the time the services 
commenced, the large room was filled and some 
were perched on a ladder standing in one comer, so 
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they could see and hear. The crowd extended even 
into the street, many going away for want of room. 
You would have been surprised at the prevailing 
quiet and order. We estimated that there were 
about two hundred and fifty in the room itself." 

On February 23, 1873, Mr. and Mrs. Gulick held 
the first service in their own chapeL Mr. Gulick 
wrote : " Our meeting room or chapel is in a double 
house, three stories high. We have plain, unpainted 
pine plank benches, with and without backs, and an 
unpainted pine table for the desk. Now hear our 
good people, one and all, sing a hymn. Mrs. Gu- 
lick plays the organ and the tide of song rises full 
and strong. I shall be surprised if your heart is not 
filled with these fervent strains. But you will say : 
* How is this ? Is this the singing you have com- 
plained of, calling it a ckaoa of sownd^t You 
cannot marvel more than we do as we contrast this 
really stirring music with the noises that once so 
distressed us. We believe that there is a promise 
of greater things in the future. Freedom of con- 
science and the liberty of speech and of the press 
have been too long enjoyed to make it at all probable 
that the most reactionary government could bring 
about any reversion to old conditions." 

A prominent American minister, in reviewing this 
epoch of Mrs. Gulick's life, said : " In Alice Gordon 
Gulick's missionary work there was nothing of the 
professional or official, — only the noble Ohristian 
woman doing what she could for Ohrist. She was a 
woman of wonderful gifts and as beautiful in char- 
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aoter as she was in person." Mrs. GnUck, so richly 
endowed with the exuberance of life and so well 
fitted to adorn the highest social circles, was destined 
to work with loving intensity among the very poor. 
How lavishly she poured out her life ! The people 
had never seen a woman like her. Dona Alicia 
was a seflora Amerioana^ — and why did she love 
them ? She was " muy bonita " (very pretty) and 
"muy dmpdtica^^ (an expressive word meaning 
congenial^ likable). What a marvel of surprises she 
became to the poor, the sick and the sorrowful who 
were blessed both by her soups and by her smiles 1 
Her activities were like the applied Christianity to- 
day of the Institutional Ohurcii or the religious set- 
tlement. She climbed rickety stairs and risked con- 
tagion. Perhaps no kind of persecution could have 
been more cruel to a sensitive woman than that she 
endured as the loife of a priest. The liberal educa- 
tors did not yet know this young American who was 
to be so prominent a factor in the making of new 
Spain. Keligious liberty had been declared, but in 
the hands of certain officials it was only religious 
toleration. Hundreds of intelligent men, however, 
were restive because many leaders of the prevailing 
religion wished to continue their dominance of 
values earthly as well as heavenly. 

Their tour through the various provinces had 
been a revealing one to Mr. and Mrs. Oulick, the 
former remarking to an American tourist : ^' Spanish 
blood is a strange mezda^ whose elements, — Gothic, 
African and oriental, — ^are at war among them- 
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selyes. That is the reason that we find Spaniards 
tender and cruel, boastful and humble, frank and 
secretive, and all at once." Mrs. Gulick, as she 
studied the language, read the Spanish newspapers 
and gained an insight into political affairs, thought 
that life in Spain was most complex. She wondered 
how slie could ever fully understand the people, and 
said in a letter to an American friend : *' How can I 
make the Spanish people realize that I have come 
with love in my heart to live and die among them ? " 

" I have no time," she wrote to one of her friends, 
" to recount some of my amusing housekeeping ex- 
periences, which were aggravated by the fact that I 
did not know Spanish. My husband was often 
called in to interpret for mistress and maid, for 
though I went about the house with a dictionary 
under my arm, there were sometimes niceties in the 
use of Castilian which the dictionary failed to indi- 
cate, and I often found that in such a delicate matter 
as seasoning, I was obliged to reject the time-hon- 
ored customs of the nation and suggest something 
more in accordance with American taste, for which 
a Spanish dictionary would hardly be supposed to 
contain the appropriate words. One does not like 
wilfully to hurt a good cook's feelings by suggest- 
ing that there is a little too much garlic in the 
stew ! " 

It was Mrs. Gulick's great joy to hear frequently 
from her home circle. She kept her three sisters 
and three brothers up to the high-water mark of 
epistolary effort by giving in her weekly missive 
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a record of all letters received. To the boys, — 
Henry, Frederick and Arthur, — the writing of a 
letter to far-away Spain seemed a serious undertak- 
ing, but the letters they received adorned with 
Spanish postmarks and Spanish stamps were proudly 
displayed to their school-chums and were among 
their most cherished possessions. 

In 1873 Mrs. Gulick wrote to her brothers, — ^then 
students in the grammar grades in Newton High 
School (near Boston) : " How much I would like to 
go out on the Charles River some evening with you 
boys and hear the band. If I should send you a 
Spanish flag, would you fly it on our boat ? ^There 
is a little, bit of a steamer in the harbor here, called 
The Santander. It belongs to the French gentle- 
man who lives in the second story of our house, but 
he has never asked us to go out in her. The people 
here do not know how to make use of the bay for 
pleasure parties, and the boatmen charge nearly a 
dollar an hour, so we have never been at our own ex- 
pense. Once we went on a picnic, — as I have writ- 
ten you, — ^and last week we went on board the 
American man-of-war, Wachiisett They had a swift 
little steam launch in which we went to the ves- 
sel and returned. It was so arranged that the ma- 
chinery could be hoisted into the vessel and then 
the launch be drawn up, as any boat. We had a 
very pleasant visit and William left some leaflets 
with one of the officers to be distributed among the 
men. A day or two afterward one of the officers 
took tea with us and two others called. The sailors 
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disgraoed themselves and us, on shore, by getting 
drunk and reeling through the streets, so that the 
spruce Spanish officers might well ^y, as they did : 
'Look at those foreigners; you don't see such 
things among us I ' " 

So much good cheer characterized most of Mrs. 
Gulick's letters that few of her most intimate f ritods 
realized the trouble and anxiety she was enduring. 
In 1873 she wrote : " The last few meetings in the 
chapel have been exciting. A number of small boys 
during the services have amused themselves (and 
those who probably hired them) by throwing through 
the windows large stones, shattering the panes of 
glass and sending the fragments with the stones half- 
way across the room. William went to the Alcaide 
(Mayor), and asked protection. I cannot help being 
nervous at such times. Last year's excitements 
when we were alone and beginning the work were 
quite enough for me. You would be surprised 
to see how gray my hair is, and I believe it has 
turned simply from the troubles of those first 
months. I do hope that soon there will be some 
sort of government, and the constitution, — which 
is now suspended, — restored. It is not pleasant to 
feel that Spain is under military law." 

Only a mother's heart can realize the grief that 
came to Mrs. Oulick in the death, when only a few 
days old, of her first-bom, — a handsome boy. He 
was named William for his father, who stiUed his 
own heart anguish that he might comfort the sorrow- 
ing mother, who had reason to feel that with more 
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skilful nursing, her baby boy would have lived. She 
wrote to her father and mother in October, 1873 : 
" The stone over the grave of our little Willie is to 
the poor Spanish people a lasting testimonial that 
we believe our little, unbaptized baby is ^ Safe in 
the arms of Jesus.' Our Spanish Catholic friends 
are sorry for us, for they think we shall never see 
him again. '* Writing of the work with the Sunday 
school and day-school children, Mrs. Gulick adds : 
" The brightest-eyed boy, and by far the most intel- 
ligent, has been taken from us by the ^ chapel mas- 
ter ' to sing in the cathedral I was very sorry that 
we had to lose him, not only on account of his 
sweet voice but because his friends were perfectly 
willing he should come to our Sunday schooL We 
have our eye on a piano which, although not per- 
fectly new, is in very good condition internally and 
has a sweet, pleasant tone. Your generous gift 
will make it possible for us to buy it and we shall, 
of course, try to get it somewhat below the price 
of a new piano.'* 

As the years passed, the missionary work was 
successfully developed until Mr. Gulick had under 
his charge not only the district in which he lived, 
but also sixteen out-stations where the churches and 
schools were carried on by Spanish pastors and 
teachers. Several of the towns are influential cen- 
ters. There are eight organized churches and, as 
opportunity offers, services are held in other places. 
The northeastern part of Spain, from Barcelona to 
Santander on the northern coast, came almost en- 
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tirely under the charge of Mr. Goliok, who has been 
called the " Bishop '* of northern Spain. The care 
of the churches, the schools, changes in pastors and 
teadiers, plans for new buildings and equipment or 
retrenchment, were all brought to him to be talked 
over and settled, and Don Guillermo, — as he was 
affectionately known throughout this region, — was 
never too busy nor too tired to consider these mat- 
ters and look at them, not only from the point of 
view of authority but also that of the petitioner. 
It is only after more than forty years in Spain that 
he is giving up some of the details to a younger 
man, — Kev. Wayne H. Bowers, — who was sent to 
relieve him. 

The mission work might be summed up under the 
two heads of Preaching and Teaching. The idea 
of the former is to present to men and women an 
open Bible and to help them lead better lives ; its 
spirit is exemplified by a remark made by one of 
the Institute students who was asked in her home 
to what denomination Mr. Gulick belonged. After 
hesitating a moment she replied : ^^ I do not know ; 
he is a Christian." Polemical preaching is avoided 
rather than sought. Teaching, Mr. Oulick thinks, 
is of prime importance in both day schools and Sun- 
day schools, for if the children are interested and 
improved, it is easier to reach the parents. Wher- 
ever a school has been established, it is recognized 
as a place where children really learn. One long 
connected with the Institute afterward established 
and closely associated with Bev. and Mrs. Gulick^ 
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writes: '^Manya Spanish parent is realizing now 
as never before, that it is a good thing for the chil- 
dren to have at least some education." In many 
towns the public and parochial schools have in- 
creased in number and improved in method on ac- 
count of the example set by those under the charge 
of the American missionary. These schools and 
churches (not church buildings — ^these have been 
permitted only since 1910) form little centers where 
people can learn to think by coming into contact 
with American methods of teaching and where they 
realize the importance of liberty united with law, 
and of freedom both temporal and spiritual Some 
of Spain's best citizens have gone from these centers, 
— b^t because they realize what is needed to make 
Spain what she should be ; best because of their un- 
selfishness, morality, high ideals and real patriotism 
in being willing to devote time and strength to carry 
out reforms that will help the whole nation, though 
it does not put a cent into their pockets ; best be- 
cause of their own character. 

'^ Mr. Gulick is a remarkably well-read man on 
topics of the day. He is interested in whatever 
touches those whom he meets, and with any one 
can find something in common, so that people who 
have met him but a few times remember him with 
appreciation and affection. He has a high sense of 
his responsibility toward his co-workers and those 
whom he superintends in the mission. No one 
who worked there was ever lightly dismissed unless 
there was some other way for him to earn his daily 
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bread. One who knew Mr. GnUck well says : * All 
were his children and he was their Don Ooillermo. 
No misunderstandings, nor hard words nor unkind 
treatment could turn the love of his heart into bit- 
terness.' His readiness to listen to new ideas and 
to help carry them out is remarkable, even though 
his long experience would make him realize that 
they would probably not be successful Ko less 
unusual is the ease with which he makes new 
friends, the tact with which he keeps old ones, 
his wisdom in dealing with cases of discipline, his 
gift with words, whether in conversation over the 
tea table, or in a sermon on some important occa- 
sion, or in an informal chapel talk to the girls, — 
for he knows what to say and he says it I " 

Though she carried heavy responsibilities as 
head of a school, Mrs. Oulick's missionary activities 
never ceased. She was as helpful a counsellor to 
Mr. Gulick on missionary lines as he was to her in 
planning the gradual development of the Interna- 
tional Institute. 

After Mrs. Gulick's death in 1903, her warm- 
hearted Spanish friends in the churches and mis- 
sions of Santander and San Sebastian recalled 
Dona Alicia's many kind acts. Letters to Mr. 
Gulick and to the daughters were full of grateful 
and appreciative remembrances. An incident re- 
lated by Kev. Carlos Aravjo of Zaragoza occurred 
during the early years of Mrs. Guliok's missionary 
life : " My wife and I both remember two events 
which cannot be forgotten. First, I had had the 
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privilege of being employed in Bev. William H. 
Guliok's mission less than a year when my little 
son Adolfo (now a lay preacher employed by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society) became ilL A 
few days after the beginning of his illness, — 
bronchitis, — the doctor said that his brain had 
been affected and that he was in such a perilous 
state he might not live through the night. As 
soon as Mrs. Gulick heard of it, she came to care 
for the little sick one and for his mother, who also 
needed nursing. By one o'clock in the morning 
little Adolfo was rolling from side to side on his 
pillows and was becoming worse every minute. 
Then Mrs. Gulick decided to give him a mustard 
foot-bath. Later a second one, and the child showed 
signs of improvement. When daylight arrived, she 
sent for the doctor, who was surprised at the im- 
provement shown by the little patient. We, — my 
wife and I, — ^feel sure that first to God and then to 
Mrs. Gulick our son owes his life. She continued 
caring for him until he was out of danger, and ever 
afterward, whenever she spoke of him, she called 
him ' my child ' (mi nino). Second : my son Carlos 
(also a lay preacher and agent in Madrid of the 
Religious Tract Society of London) was drafted as 
a soldier during the Cuban war and we could not 
get together all the money necessary to free him 
from military service. Mrs. Gulick, without saying 
anything to us, presented the case to a lady of San 
Sebastian, — ^Madam Brunet, — ^and because of her 
friendship for Mrs. Gulick, she sent us one hundred 
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dollars, which eiLabled my son to be freed from 
service. Is it then too much to say that two of our 
sons owe their lives, after God, to our never-to-be- 
forgotten Mrs. Gulick, and that if the work in Spain 
numbers to-day among its workers these two sons, 
we owe it to that great servant of the Lord?** 

Mrs. Gulick was no less a missionary because she 
possessed the charming characteristics so happily 
noted many years later by Professor Katharine 
Coman : ^' Mrs. Gulick was essentially one with the 
people for whom she worked. Her face and bear- 
ing being that of a Spanish lady, she entered sym- 
pathetically into the genius of the "people. She 
heartily enjoyed their rich fund of humor, proverbs, 
legends, songs of muleteers, games played by chil- 
dren in the streets, and understood the people who 
found joy in sunshine and music through poverty 
and ruin, — ^for something of the same unconquerable 
spirit was in Mrs. Gulick." 

Kev. James L. Barton, who during the years of 
her greatest activity was in constant touch with 
Mrs. Gulick, remarked after her death: ^^Mrs. 
Gulick's ideal has in a large measure been realized, 
and intelligent men and women in Spain have 
learned that their daughters, under the training of 
women, are capable of high intellectual attainments 
second not even to the achievements of the best 
students trained by men in the leading national 
university. At the same time, Spain is finding 
that she needs such women for her own best devel- 
opment Mrs. Gulick has built her life into an 
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institution for the education of girls in Spain. It 
rests with us to say whether her name and her 
work shall abide. There is no one with whom I 
have been connected in all the experiences of my 
life who has seemed to me to be more genuinely a 
missionary hero and a constructive builder than 
Mrs. Alice Gordon Guliok.*' 
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THE OAELIST WAE; BEACHING THE 
PEOPLE 

lETTERS written from Santander 
in 1873 and 1874 give glimpses 
of various events and vivid pic- 
tures of the Cariist war-cloud* 
that hung so long over the north- 
ern provinces: 
" We are saddened by the news that Don Antonio 
Carrasco, the most prominent Spaniard in proclaim- 
ing a pure religion and the eloquent preacher of 
Madrid, went down in the ViUe du Havre^ which 
foundered in mid-ocean. You have read the ac- 
count and perhaps have known this before, but it 
came upon us as a thunderbolt. Carrasco leaves a 
wife and three h'ttle children. . . . 
"Yesterday we had a terrific blow here, com- 

' Od the death of Ferdinand VII in 1833. his three-year-old 
daughter, la princesa Isabel, Maria Isabel II, was proclaimed 
qneen. There was a protest from a minor portion of the people, 
led by Don Carlos de Borb6n, the brother of Ferdinand. He 
claimed the throne nnder the Salic law of 1713 (excluding women 
from the succession). Ferdinand had abrogated this law at the 
time of his marriage to Cristina. With the revolution started by 
Don Carlos began the long series of onsaooessfal battles known 
as the ''Cariist Wars." 

62 
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mencing the previous night. It was one of those 
strong south winds which lash into fury the Bay of 
Biscay. Two vessels, — one a French brig and the 
other a Spanish schooner, — were driven upon the 
pier. The former will probably be saved but the 
latter lies, hull uppermost, a hideous sight. The 
crews were rescued, planks and ropes being thrown 
to those upon the schooner's hull. Our house fairly 
trembled, and in the more violent gusts shook so 
that once or twice I found myself trying to sup- 
port the house, — as one would in a carriage tipping 
to one side. As before, the tiles flew from the 
roof and every little while we were startled by the 
crash as they came through the large glass sky- 
light and fell upon the stair, scattering the bits of 
glass over the two flights. I weighed one of the 
tiles this morning and found that allowing for a 
piece broken off, it weighed a little over four 
pounds. You can well imagine that it was not 
very safe to be in the streets when such bricks are 
in the air ! William and I happened to be in the 
miradoT (bay window) when a chimney of the 
house in front fell to the ground, but the roar of 
the wind was so great we did not hear a sound 
from the falling bricks and mortar. This south 
wind has a very depressing effect when it is 
blowing only moderately, so that if a man accused 
of murder ca,^ say, * The south wind was blowing 
at the time,' it is considered an alleviating fact in 
his case. 
^'CarUsts are near us and for three nights we 
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have beea ia suspense. The first night we had in 
our care the money and papers of a keeper of a 
dry-goods store, — a friend of ours. Every one was 
commanded to put a light in the windows and 
balconies, so that the streets were very light and 
every individual who passed through them could 
be distinguished by the guards. Now, although 
the fear is over, a sufficient number of men have 
been left to guard the city and the barricade will 
not be taken down. The Carlists are retiring and 
unless they take Bilbao, will not be likely to come 
this way again. Bilbao, however, is in a bad state. 
The forts of Desierto and Portugalete at the mouth 
of the river have both surrendered, and the city 
will soon be bombarded. To-day an English gun 
boat is bringing out all the English who can leave. 
We should not be surprised if it were taken, al- 
though it may be a question of some time, as it is 
well fortified. Then we may look out I . . . 

"Madrid is waiting for the * Commune,' which 
may and which may not turn up as the political 
wheel revolves. There has been a bad encounter 
at Alcoy between the Oarlists and government 
troops, and a little excitement in other places, but 
the newspaper stories are exaggerated. We heard 
a good story the other day of Figueras, the pres- 
ident of the Republic, who preceded Pi y Margall, 
who preceded the present state of no president. 
He went by the way of Santander to France when 
he left his perilous position at the head of the 
Spanish government. Some one asked him why he 
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was going to Paris, and lie replied : ^ To engage 
lodgings for my friend, Pi y Margall ! * • . . . 

'' Bilbao is being bombarded and two hundred 
citizens, — or rather, men, women and children,— 
have been killed, so it would seem that if relief does 
not soon come, the city will surrender. Don 
Carlos expects con^dently to occupy Madrid and 
said that he has fifteen thousand men of the south 
ready to take advantage of an opportune moment 
to march in ; and I ought to add, he said that there 
were five thousand more ready to come from 
Burgos to Santander ! How strange it is that the 
powder which the CarUsts are using in the bom- 
bardment of Bilbao comes from the government 
storehouse, sold in some roundabout way ; and the 
very latest news is that the Spanish ships of war 
have been hard at work shooting at the chain which 
cuts the river, — ^trying to break it. ... It is 
really very sad to see the hundreds of wounded 
soldiers who are now landed here and carried off to 
hospitals,— or, if slightly wounded, sent by train 
to inland cities, for it is almost impossible to ac- 
commodate more in Santander, the number already 
here being estimated at a thousand. It can very 
well be true that there are so many, as in the 
last three days we have seen six steamers arrive. 
The latest news is quite discouraging, — Primo de 
Eivera mortally wounded and the army repulsed 
from before Avanto. If we could only see ahead I 
It must be finished soon ; the army cannot long be 
kept in fighting condition, and Bilbao will have to 
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surrender if not soon relieved. ' Tou will know the 
end of it all before this reaches you." 

Amid all this unrest, Mr. and Mrs. Gulick went 
calmly on with their task. Among the members of 
Mr. Gulick's congregation in Santander were a num- 
ber of Asturians, who lived in the moimtains about 
fifty miles southwest of the city. Asturias gives the 
name to the eldest son of the king, as Wales in 
England to the Crown Prince. It was the spring 
time and as self-respecting farmers, the Asturians 
were sowing their land, after which they would 
seek work elsewhere — to return at harvest tima 
In response to an urgent invitation, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gulick, in the spring of 1875, visited some of their 
towns. Even before the village of Alevia was 
reached, a hearty welcome was accorded them. 
Mrs. Gulick was surrounded by children whom she 
described as " pretty little flaxen-haired Murillos," 
and as she gave them brightly illustrated cards on 
which were Scripture texts, the mothers were at- 
tracted and she soon had a little group with whom 
she could talk, while Mr. Gulick held a long con- 
ference with the aged governor. The travelers were 
accompanied on their walk to Panes by thirty of 
the villagers who were eager to talk with them. 
Mrs. Gulick, writing of the trip, says : " While we 
were taking dinner in the inn on the way to Panes 
— ^the very roughest dinner we had had in all 
Spain — a cwrabinero of the army sent some one to 
ask if he could talk to us, and we had a satisfactory 
interview. 
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"When we reached Panes, we fonnd quite a 
delegation, and our welcome was most cordial 
The escort insisted that we should come right up to 
their village where they could give us, thej said, 
^ the best of bad accommodations, but the will to 
do better would atone for all the inconveniences/ 
Toward evening we set out on our walk. One of 
the women insisted on carrying our child and the 
others distributed our shawls and bag among them. 
We had an hour or more climbing the stony moun- 
tain road, and were very tired when we reached 
the village. The people were all out to see us 
enter. Bows of heads, old and young, peering at 
us over stone walls, indicated that the interest ran 
in the family. Others managed to get a look at us 
from the cross streets, while more timid ones, peep- 
ing from behind doors and trees, suddenly disap- 
peared when noticed. After we reached the house 
in which we were entertained, men, women and 
children gathered and sat down in the road in front 
of it, watching every motion of those who came 
and went. Bamum and all his animals could 
hardly have excited the curiosity and interest 
which was attached to a Protestant priest with a 
wife and child ! 

" While we were eating, the people stood around 
looking at us, and one by one others came in until 
when our host rolled the table-cloth and put it under 
the table as a sign that the meal was over, the room 
was quite fulL A little tin lamp, open and full of 
oil, having a wick projecting over one side, hung 
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above the table. Doa Julian Lazama then asked 
William if he could not ^ explain ' a little to the 
people there gathered as a family ! So for an hour 
or more, William preached the gospel, avoiding 
controversy, and then opportunity was given for 
asking questions. About ten o'clock the people 
unwillingly went away, — some said they would 
stay longer if William were willing. 

"We are getting more into the hearts of the 
women, especially since the opening of the day 
schools, and the mothers have begun to pray ear- 
nestly and in union, and God is blessing us. It is 
the custom of all who can read to bring their Bibles 
with them to the services and to follow the reading 
of the preacher, as well as to join in the responsive 
reading of the Psalms. Some of these Bibles are 
veritable curiosities. One in particular is a sight 
to do one's heart good. It is very large, — ^nearly 
as large as the old-fashioned family Bible, — ^and so 
heavy that the wife, with true Oriental subjection, 
carries it for her husband, tied up in a large colored 
handkerchief. For three years it has been steadily 
grpwing in bulk as its owner has advanced in its 
study, filling it at special passages, as he has pro- 
gressed, with marks of paper, cloth and leather. 
It now bristles with these marks, projecting in 
crumpled and worn ends from the top of the book, 
whose distended covers can hardly be pressed 
together. Its owner is a shoemaker and one of 
the deacons of the church. In one year over 
67,000 copies of the Bible were put into circula- 
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tion. While the present government is reactionary 
and frequently tramples on its own laws In favor 
of religious liberty, the pure gospel is quietly and 
steadily making progress.'* 

One method of approach to the people is shown 
in the following extracts from letters written by 
Mrs. Gulick in 1876 and 1877 : " Reinosa is a small 
town of three thousand inhabitants about three 
hours distant from Santander and situated at the 
highest point reached by the railroad as it crosses 
the mountain range that separates the province of 
Santander from the interior plains of Old Castile. 
An annual fair for the sale and exchange of cattle, 
horses, sheep, hogs and general merchandise is held 
there the last week in September and is attended 
by hundreds of people from all the surrounding 
country. We wished to see what could be done in 
the way of literature distributed and the sale of 
Bibles. There was no room for us in any of the 
hotels, and if there had been the charges would 
have been too high, so we took a couple of rooms 
in a small house on a back street. They were as 
dark as a prison cell and immediately under them 
was a pigsty, which provided us bountifully with 
fleas. We took our meals at a fourth-rate hotel, 
that is, we dined with drovers and horse dealers 
and country roughs, and some vulgar Frenchmen 
who cracked their jokes and ate with their knives 
or fingers just as came handiest. Our table had an 
excellent location in the public plaza. Scores of 
people talked with those in charge." 
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A letter written several years later at a similar 
fair shows that occasionally a liberal government 
official gave a just interpretation to the constitu- 
tional right of " religious liberty *' : " Application 
was made early for permission to erect a booth or 
Bible-stand on the fair grounds. With great 
courtesy the authorities acquiesced and the choice 
of position was accorded, our plan being the best 
presented. This will illustrate the fact that we are 
to a great degree at the mercy of the local authori- 
ties. Once in Zaragoza, after a day, by order of 
the Mayor, the Bible-stand was closed, while last 
year we had perfect freedom. The year previous 
we were refused, and this year we could not have 
been treated better if we had been Roman Catholics, 
— ^all owing to the fact of there being a new Mayor. 
Our Bible-stand this year is also very pretty, — the 
best on the grounds, — but of course they will not 
give us the prize as they did last year." . . . 

How the "heathen" Chinese visited Christian 
Spain so many years ago will not be uninteresting. 
" A troop of Chinese acrobats came to Santander 
to give public exhibitions in the bull-ring. Greatly 
to the surprise of every one, they made their ap- 
pearance soon after their arrival in our chapel, 
saying they were delighted to have the privilege 
of attending public worship. They came to our 
services regularly while in Santander except on 
Sunday afternoon, when they were obliged to give 
acrobatic performances. They said this was repug- 
nant to their feelings but it was the only way they 
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could earn a living and Sunday was the only day 
when the people could or would come to see them 
perform. As a sort of salve to their consciences, 
they gave a tract with each ticket sold 1 Imagine 
these leaflets going out of the window of the bull- 
ring ticket office I Some of our people visited them 
in their boarding house and were treated with the 
greatest kindness and consideration. To all their 
visitors they exhibited a trunkf ul of leaflets and 
hymn books, which they intended to distribute 
while making their tour of Spain. They said this 
was their custom in every country they visited. 
The boarding house keeper, — a Catholic, — said after 
their departure that they were the pleasantest 
people she ever had in her house, and she remarked 
to a friend that their prayers and reading of the 
Bible morning and evening were beautiful and 
* could not hurt anybody.^ Our contributions on 
the days they attended the services were the largest 
ever taken." 

Mrs. GuUck gives a pathetic picture of the poverty 
and suffering she was constantly seeking to relieve : 
^^ Here in Santander we also had service on Good 
Friday. Some seventy persons were present and 
Senor Tienda preached a good sermon, but our best 
meeting was on Sunday when he preached to a 
roomful, — some eighty or so,— on the resurrection. 
It was most impressive and the people listened. I 
could not keep my eyes off of a young girl who is 
dying of consumption. With almost bated breath 
she sat drinking in the words. It happens on ac- 
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oount of the severe winter we have had to be the 
only time for months she has been able to attend 
church. Two weeks ago, — ^a little more, I think, — 
she thought she was dying and sent for us. I have 
visited her constantly since, which takes time and 
strength, as she lives in the fifth story of a house a 
mile away. I have to light matches on the stair- 
way to find my way up, as it is crooked and abso- 
lutely dark, the only light being from an acciden- 
tally opened door. She is very peaceful and ready, 
—even glad to die, for she has had many troubles, 
is an orphan, and her only care is a young sister 
whom she must leave. She has been a member of 
the church three years." With a whole-souled 
desire to reach the people^s hearts and give them a 
new outlook on life, Mrs. Gulick in numberless 
ways lavishly bestowed her best upon them. 
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FAMILY MPB IN SAITTANDEB 

AT 9, 1874, there were radiantly 
happy parents in Santander and 
also great rejoicings in Auburn- 
dale, where a cable message was 
received announcing the birth of 
a grandson and nephew, — James 
Gordon Gulick. The proud grandfather felt well 
repaid for all the loving, generous gifts he and 
grandmother had bestowed upon the home in which 
his little namesake was now so blissfully cradled. 
Space was annihilated and the two family circles 
seemed as one. No week since his daughter left 
home had Mr. Gordon, — always her strong support, 
— ^failed to write her. Mrs. Gulick wrote her 
mother that when the baby was baptized, he wore 
the baby garments sent by his doting grandmother 
and auntie, and added : " I am so grateful for the 
lovely dresses his Aunt Mary has made for him. I 
wish I had her skill." 

Mrs. Gulick's motherly pride was gratified as she 
fondly noted her baby's winsomeness and in Septem- 
ber she wrote : " Our little Jamie is growing very 
pretty. Every day something new and engaging 
is developed. I think he will creep early, as he 
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tries now to move along when we lay him on the 
floor ; he will soon have a tooth also. His ha,ir is 
coming in very thick and is a light golden color ; 
his eyes are as dark as mine, so you will see he 
must be pretty, as he has red cheeks and lips and a 
white skin. The Madrid people call him the ^ prize 
baby of the Spanish missions.' He weighs about 
eighteen pounds.'' 

In May, 1876, Mr. Gordon generously arranged 
for a year's visit to Santander, of his daughters 
Anna and Elizabeth, both of whom recently had 
been students at Mount Holyoke. Mr. Gulick met 
his sisters-in-law at LiverpooL After some sight- 
seeing in London the passage from Folkestone to 
Boulogne was accomplished. As the party boarded 
the small steamer a refined lady with a strong 
English accent exclaimed, "What a nasty sea!" 
and " a nasty sea " it proved. They were tossed 
about all night in the churning, angry waves until 
even Mr. Gulick, seasoned sailor though he was, be- 
came ill and feared the vessel would founder. In 
the morning the storm had somewhat subsided and 
the passengers were landed at Boulogne. There 
were twp American girls who were glad to be on 
French soil,— or any other, — and feasted their eyes 
on the gay poppies and blossoming fruit trees as the 
train took them through France to the port where 
they embarked for Santander. After a night's trip 
they entered the harbor, — ^and such scenes ! It was 
Sunday morning. Women were helping men to 
unload the vessel and the busy clamor was quite 
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different from the Puritan stillness of a Sabbath in 
Boston's classic suburbs. The ^4azy Spaniard!'' 
where was he or she ? 

The visit from her sisters had the desired effect 
of bringing new vigor to Mrs. Gulick. There were 
occasional outdoor excursions and daily walks on 
the beach of El Sardinero, giving one a keen relish 
for the ^^sardineros/reaoos " (fresh sardines) brought 
to the house directly from the fishing boats by 
women who carried them in baskets skilfully poised 
on their heads. There were Spanish lessons, and 
both the girls fresh from Latin acquired some 
fluency in the Spanish tongue. 

Music, so fittingly called ^' The universal appeal," 
was once more the joy of Mrs. Gulick's life. Anna 
Gk)rdon's unusual skill as a pianist, Mrs. Gulick's 
sweet vocal solos, Mr. Gulick's flute selections, with 
vocal and instrumental duets filled happy evenings 
which were gladly shared with Spanish and English 
. friends. In February a glad welcome was given 
to another bonnie boy, — ^Frederick Carleton Gulick. 
Fred was a bom musician. Even his baby cries, 
his mother declared, were harmonious, and he re- 
sponded with ecstatic delight to the crooning 
cadences of her mother-love. 

Early in the summer of 1876, after a brief and 
enjoyable tour of the principal cities, Mrs. Gulick's 
sisters returned to Boston. With motherly pride, 
Mrs. Gulick kept her dear ones at home informed 
about the children. " I long to hear of the girls' 
safe arrival To-day is their ninth day on the 
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rolling waves. Their visit has made home seem 
nearer. In fact, the world grows smaller all the 
time, and little by little we are drawn nearer the 
Infinite. The babies are getting along nicely. 
Jamie is learning to say ' Kow I lay me ' at night. 
I have made^a little verse for him for morning : 

<< < Now I wake and see the light ; 

Thou hast kept me throogh the night ; 
I pray Thee keep me all the day. 
That into sin I may not stray.' 

Jamie is really very charming nowadays. I only 
wish I had time to write down his fanny sayings. 
I am sorry you cannot get a better idea of Fred 
than his picture affords, for he is really a very nice 
baby. In two months he has grown as ^ fat as 
butter ' and goes around after us as fast as Jamie. 
He does not creep but goes on hands and feet in a 
most laughable manner. He will soon walk alone, 
as he pushes himself by a chair and is a great part 
of the time standing. He is so good-natured that 
he is the pet of the servants. It is now almost two 
months since the weather has kept the children 
almost constantly in the house. If I want to 
accomplish anything, I have to shut myself in a 
room away from them and not come out until I am 
willing to stay out, for if I leave them it is the 
signal for a concert of prolonged howls." . . . 

" The children keep well, though they get out-of- 
doors hut very little. Jamie is so amusing. I 
have tried to impress upon him the difference 
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between being a good boy and a naughty one. 
So I told him one day that what he was doing 
(disobeying me) proved him to be a very naughty 
boy. ' Yes,' he said in great glee, * Jamie naughty 
boy,' and, continuing his pranks, he added, * Jamie 
no quiere good boy ' (Jamie does not want to be 
a good boy). Another day he brought me a book, 
saying, * Here, Alice, para ti ' (for thee), and turn- 
ing away in a very grand way, patted Freddie on 
the head saying, ' Hermoso,' — or as if he had said, 
*Fine little fellow!' Again he wanted to bite 
Freddie, who was rather opposed to the proceeding. 
I finally interfered, saying, * Jamie, you must not 
bite Freddie.' Indignantly he answered, * I'm not 
Jamie, I'm an animal ! ' Day before yesterday he 
was put in his crib for his nap at noon. Suddenly 
the door opened and Mr. Jamie walked with great 
dignity into the room. * Ya estd Jamie dormido ; 
mira mis ojos ! ' (Jamie has slept already ; look at 
my eyes), holding up his fingers to point out the 
eyes which could hardly be seen, for he was wink- 
ing and blinking in an extraordinary manner. He 
had climbed out of his crib and then pushed a chair 
to the door so that he could open it. He is as bad 
as sister Mary used to be about the blessing at the 
table, always saying, * Now I lay me down to sleep ' 
as fast as he can while his two fat hands are tightly 
held over his eyes. Freddie goes like a little 
spider over the fioor, following me about from room 
to room and can almost walk. He raises himself 
by a box or cricket and stands quite firmly on his 
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feet. He also tries to repeat words and before 
long will be able to do so. He has improved 
wonderfully in flesh, even since his pioture was 
taken, and is as plump as a partridge. He is a 
jolly little fellow, and except when hungry, laugh- 
ing and crowing all day long." 



" I have made a new text : * Those who hold their 
mouths open long enough shall be fed with turkey I ' 
On Christmas day Mr. Wylde, an English friend, 
sent us a large eight-pound turkey. We wished 
the girls were here to help us eat it, as last year. 
It lacked their presence, or cranberry sauce and 
celery, — ^I don't precisely know which, — something 
was wanting. I am writing about Christmas in a 
separate letter. William, too, has a letter to send 
about the wonderfully interesting work in Alevia 
and Fanes, where I went with him nearly two 
years ago." 

« -N- * ♦ « * 

"I send the Annual Letter Eeport this week. 
How fast the years do fly 1 And yet it seems more 
than a year since the girls left us. For one mo- 
ment I was puzzled and said, ' Ko, it is not possible 
it was two years ago' that they started in the 
train where Jamie still imagines them to be. I 
have not included in the letters received those 
which William has written me, which would bring 
the average up to one a day, — except Sundays. I 
have written over two hundred and very many of 
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tbem have been of two and three sheets of this size 
letter paper." 



^^ Fred keeps on his mischievons ways. He has a 
great fancy for finding out what people have in 
their pockets. One day lately, in a store, he ran 
up to a lady and like a flash was fishing in her 
overskirt pocket. She could not help laughing, 
though fortunately there was nothing in it. Freddie 
sings, *Come to Jesus.* His 'Ven, ven' (Come, 
come) would fill a church, as he has a tremendous 
voice. Artie too is quite a singer." (Little Arthur 
was bom in March, 1877.) 

Mrs. Gulick writes of her sorrow at the passing 
away at eighteen in the Aubumdale home of her 
youngest brother, Arthur: "Several days having 
passed' with no word from you, I had comforted 
myself thinking that all was going better, so I was 
not prepared for the letter telling me that I could 
never again see dear Arthur in this world. Even 
now as I say it over to myself, I cannot realize it, 
and again with a sickening force it comes over me 
and I know it is all too true. The day we sailed 
from Boston, you were all with me to say * good- 
bye.* As the moment came for you to go ashore, 
one by one you passed over the plank connecting 
the ship with the shore. Just as the plank was 
about to be removed, Arthur sprang back upon it 
and with stretched-out arms and an agonized face, 
cried out, * Oh, Alice I ' as if he would brin^ me 
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back. Fop a long time that little face was ever 
before me night and day, and I could not think 
of him without tears. The last to leave me as I 
came away from my earthly home has been the 
first to enter into our heavenly home, and there 
will wait for us all as one by one we * enter in.' 
You say I have been spared the sight of his suffer- 
ings. That is true, but it is hard to feel that I 
have had no share in caring for him, — that either 
in scenes of joy or of sorrow, I am no more one 
with you. God has called us here-end I would not 
complain, but it is hard now to be so far away. 

"We cannot understand why God has taken 
Arthur just as he was getting ready for his life's 
work. One hardly dares to think about it, lest we 
should question the wisdom of our heavenly 
Father. But we must rest in the fact that He does 
all for our good and His glory, and feel that, full 
as it might have been of work for Him, He had 
more to accomplish by Arthur's death than by his 
life. As a family, we have now all looked upon 
death and the shadows of the dark valley have 
enveloped us in gloom, but in all our experiences 
God has mingled mercy with the bitterness of the 
sorrow and 1 am sure we must all feel that He has 
dealt tenderly with us. It is a hard trial to dear 
father and mother to give up their youngest, but as 
they have consecrated us all to God, they will feel 
that God knows best how to make use of us. 
These separations make the Home above look very 
bright, for there we shall be all together forever, 
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" I thank the girls for writing me so minutely 
about those precious last days. I know it is no 
easy task, but every word is gratefully read. I 
long now to know that you have been sustained 
through all the hard days and that the nights of 
watching have not made you ill. Only if I should 
ever come home can I fully realize that Arthur is 
gone. Then too, there is ever the thought that it 
may be I shall see him before I shall see any of 
you, for we may never come home. I only wish 
that when I am taken I could leave as spotless a 
record as he, — but that can never be." 

Mrs. Gulick's sympathetic heart was stirred by 
the frequent disasters to Santander fishing boats. 
She writes : " All last week I hoped for a letter 
but for the first time in years, owing to the bad 
weather in France, we passed the week without a 
letter. For days the communication with Spain 
was completely interrupted. There have also been 
many wrecks, especially of fishing boats. Some 
fourteen fishermen from a village near here were 
caught out in a gale of wind. They were enabled, 
however, nearly to reach the shore when their boat 
suddenly overturned and they were drowned within 
sight of their homes. Their despairing cries were 
mingled with the screams of their wives and chil- 
dren, who could see their struggles but who were 
powerless to help them." 

The beauty and winsomeness of the family life 
of the Gulicks helped win the people. They saw 
in it an exemplification of the pure Gospel, 
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HOME SCHOOL IN SAXTAimEB 

I HE United States was giving to 
Spain in the personalities of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gulick its highest type of 
Christian manhood and woman- 
hood. As the years passed, it 
was inevitable that these cultured 
pioneers should gain the respect if not, as yet, the 
cooperation of intelligent, cosmopolitan Spaniards. 
The number of children in the Sunday schools 
increased and the evident needs of these bright 
boys and girls made the establishment of a day- 
school a necessity. Though the city day-schools 
were opened to these children, their unlettered but 
ambitious parents begged that they might have the 
advantage of a training similar to that given in the 
public schools of the United States. Commencing 
with a class of ten, it was not long before a school 
was established which gradually increased in popu- 
larity, and which for many years has had an an- 
nual enrollment of two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred boys and girls, nearly all coming from 
liberal Eoman Catholic families. According to 
Spanish ideas, the boys and girls after the age of 
three or four years are taught separately. 
"It is a great responsibility,*' Mrs. Gulick wrote 
73 
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to American friends, "to care for the young, es- 
pecially in such a country as Spain. Bight teach- 
ing at the very beginning is a prime necessity. 
The government common schools are very imper- 
fect ; children are herded together in great num- 
bers and ever so good a teacher would find it 
utterly impossible to have influence over indi- 
viduals. The children learn little more than tp 
read and write, and the girls do not always even 
accomplish that, so much of their time is given 
up to sewing, the catechism and religious duties. 
As regards the instruction of the young, some 
provinces are still in medieval darkness." 

Already Mrs. Gulick spoke the pure Castilian 
with remarkable fluency, — "Just like us," the 
humblest of her Spanish friends proudly observed. 
The dark hair and eyes of Dona Alicia, her gra- 
ciousness, her social adaptability, even the pretty 
little shrug of her shoulders as she vivaciously con- 
versed, caused her in strange cities and towns to be 
taken for a veritable Spanish seftora. With the 
adornment of a mantilla the transformation was 
complete ; as unknown, she visited day-schools in 
villages and cities in order to increase the useful- 
ness of her own day-school, what an advantage it 
was to be considered a Spaniard. In heart she felt 
that she truly was one with the people. Her 
skilled pen caused her American friends to have a 
vivid insight into the causes of Spain's illiteracy. 
The descriptions that follow are typical of con- 
ditions eating all over the peninsute, ; 
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" I went one day into the primary school of the 
city to see for myself how the little ones were cared 
for. The door opened into a large, dark room 
where some one hundred and fifty children were 
running about One woman, armed with a long 
stick, — ^not unlike those used by turkey drivers in 
Spain, — was gradually forcing these small people 
into a garden or court for the afternoon recess. I 
looked into the class room. There were not nearly 
enough desks or room enough for the children and 
on making certain inquiries, we learned that very 
little instruction was given. Even under the best 
conditions, one person could hardly attend to so 
many, and the teacher frankly confessed that it 
was impossible to do very much besides keeping 
them in order, as she called it, — which to our ideas 
was very different from the bright, sunny, well- 
ordered arrangements which we find in Boston 
schools. As I was walking through the narrow 
street of a seaport, I looked in through the window 
upon a set of little ones evidently in school. The 
teacher was sitting by herself embroidering a sheet ; 
the children were tumbling over the floor, a few 
off in a comer lying fast asleep. The children 
crowded to look at us, which attracted the atten- 
tion of the teacher. I then asked her if they could 
sing. * Oh, yes,* she said, and forthwith she took 
up her stick and urged some fifteen or twenty of 
the older ones to one side of the room where they 
sat down upon long benches ranged along the wall, 
md began to sing. She spoke to them in Basque 
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and the words of the soDg were Basque. Such howl- 
ing I never before heard ! The little fellows leaned 
forward and with all the muscular effort possible, 
their faces turning red under the violent strain, 
they fairly shrieked the words, which, of course, I 
did not understand. Suddenly they stopped and I 
asked the teacher what they had been singing. 
' Oh ! ' she said, * that is a prayer ; now they will 
sing.' And so they began again, working up and 
down, from side to side, using their vocal cords to 
the utmost possible extent until I could hardly 
endure it. Again the music stopped. * Now,* she 
said, ' the Sign of the Cross.' Every little thumb 
went up to the forehead, — no, not every one, be- 
cause two or three were inattentive, so the rest had 
to sit with their thumbs on their foreheads until 
the line was complete, — and then they all began 
to make, or endeavored to make in concert the 
Sign of the Cross. I was looking on, much inter- 
ested, when suddenly in the street behind us, the 
words, * The Queen 1 The Queen ! The Queen 1 * 
were heard. We saw that the queen was crossing 
the bay in a boat from one of the men-of-war, and 
we turned to see where she was going. As I 
walked away, the whole crowd of little urchins 
came rushing out of the school and in a moment 
had disappeared, — ^pupils and teacher alike wishing 
to see the queen. The children in the ordinary 
Catholic school, — like the Chinese young people, — 
almost invariably study aloud, and if the windows 
are open, a stranger on the street^ even at (juite a 
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distance, is aware that he is approaching a school 
building/* 

The wel&re of the children was not after all the 
supreme passion of Mrs. Gulick's heart While 
touring Spain in 1872, she visited high among the 
mountains the historic city of Avila. Its perfect 
walls and gates of the thirteenth century made it 
notable, but how intensely interesting it was to 
learn that here once lived the beloved Saint Teresa, 
mystic and reformer. Those who have read the 
life of this indomitable leader remember her reply 
when her Latin books were taken from her: 
" Teresa has it all up here," — pointing to her fair 
forehead. When in her eagerness to found relig- 
ious schools for women, she was opposed by the 
bishop with a sneering question, as she told him 
she had two pesetas toward her project, " What 
can Teresa do with two pesetas f " she answered : 
^^ Teresa can do nothing with two pesetaSj but God 
and Teresa and two pesetas can do everything." 
As Mrs. Gulick, an American educator who believed 
in the divinity within herself, saw the worshippers 
at the altar of the church of Our Seraphic Mother, 
Saint Teresa, she felt a kinship of spirit with her, 
but there rose in her heart a burning desire to teach 
the maidens of Spain a still higher and purer 
knowledge of truth than even that attained by 
their favorite ancient saint. Through the early 
and rewarding years of missionary life and the 
sweet joys of motherhood, Alice Gordon Gulick 
held hidden in h^r b^art this vision ot an American 
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college for the girls of Spain. God never created 
a finer, more responsive agency through which to 
work His will for humanity than "a woman's 
brain that is God-furnished." One day when Mrs. 
Gulick was calling on a Boman Catholic lady of 
liberal views, the conversation turned on the educa- 
tion of women. The Spanish seflora became in- 
tensely interested as Mrs. Gulick gave vivid word 
pictures of the opportunities that come to American 
girls, and told of the many colleges and schools for 
women in the United States. The next day a 
young girl, Arsenia Beguera, called on Mrs. 
Gulick, saying that she was sewing for the Spanish 
lady with whom the day before Mrs. Gulick was 
conversing. The door being open, she heard with 
eager attention the glowing description of Amer- 
ican schoolgirls and with an appeal such as Mrs. 
Gulick could not resist, she asked if she might not 
do sewing for Mrs. Gulick's family in return for an 
hour or two each day of instruction. She said : " I 
wish I could have a little of the education that 
is given to American girls in such abundance." 
Arsenia's mother, a widow, later appealed to Mrs. 
Gulick, saying her daughter had reached the age 
when she must become a factory-hand unless she 
could make teaching a profession. Mrs. Gulick 
took her into the family and gave her systematic 
instruction. The opening of this American home 
even to one Spanish girl soon became known. Ap- 
plications for similar opportunities for their daugh- 
ters came from parents in Cordova, Yalladolid and 
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Mala^ and the following letter from one who 
had no parent to speak for her brought a qniok 
response from Mrs. Gulick : " Dear Dona Alicia," 
she wrote, " I am an orphan. My father and 
mother when they died left me a little dower 
money and I hear that you have a boarding school. 
I should like to spend my dower money that I 
may have an education. Petra." There was no 
budget provided in Boston for a boarding school, 
but there was an insistent demand that must 
be met. Four more girls were received and 
December 5, 1877, Mrs. Gulick wrote to members 
of the Woman's Board in Boston : " The school is 
fairly started with five girls. I have a general 
superintendence and daily classes, as well as music, 
added to the care of my children." Mrs. GuUck 
believed that Christian education would give 
Spanish girls " self -reverence, self-knowledge, self- 
control," — ^the all round qualities that Tennyson 
affirmed " alone lead life to sovereign power." 

" In the class room and in the domestic duties of 
the home, our girls are bright and responsive," wrote 
Mrs. Gulick in April, 1879. " Our trimestre ex- 
amination will occur on Friday in the chapel, and 
on Saturday the parents of the children in the day- 
school will come for a festive tea-meeting. For- 
tunately the girls of our boarding school are never 
really ill, for regular hours and good plain food 
have been their safeguards." In two years a test 
had been made and the school had passed success- 
fully the experimental stage. The difficulties that 
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would have mastered a less dauntless spirit only 
stirred Mrs. Gulick to greater activity. She never 
doubted that "clouds would break." Crowded 
rooms for students and inadequate class rooms, the 
necessity of making one peseta do the work of ten 
in providing for even the physical needs of her 
large family, were the daily problems that beset 
this resourceful educator. Years afterward she 
confided to the writer that an inexpressible inward 
joy sustained her. " The thought," she said, " that 
I was chosen by my heavenly Father to work for 
the uplift of an entire nation, through the educa- 
tion of Spanish girls, was ineffably sweet, stirring 
and gratifying. There were crises when my love 
for my children seedied to conflict with the fulfil- 
ment of this vision. How many times I was 
tempted to think as I was awakened at night by 
my baby's needs, or a croupy cry of ^Mama, 
mama!' that I must go to America where the 
children could have more skilled treatment. In 
the night time, when an emergency arose, and by 
the light of a dim candle I anxiously searched my 
American medical book for a safe remedy, in my 
dilemma and despair I felt as if I could recklessly 
and gladly exchange all other literary attainments 
for just a modicum of the practical knowledge pos- 
sessed by a trained nurse or a doctor. I learned 
that mother-love, however deep, cannot of itself 
qualify one to meet the physical needs of children, 
and out of my own perplexities and maternal 
solicitude was born the thought that one thing our 
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Spanish college should and must do was to help 
young mothers, and accomplish this by opening to 
the Spanish girls a new profession, — that of a 
trained nurse." The day-school for boys and girls 
was an excellent practice-school for the students, to 
whom Mrs. Gulick in her Bible class was ever giv- 
ing the thought contained in Mary Lyon's dis- 
criminating utterance : ^^ Educated women have a 
power over society which cannot be exerted by 
mere goodness without intellectual strength." She 
may well have emphasized the oft-quoted saying of 
one of America's best known writers: ^^Be not 
only good, — be good for something." 

In 1880, after nine years' residence in Spain, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gulick returned to Boston for a much- 
needed furlough. Little Bessie, — afterward called 
Elizabeth, — was the baby and the pet of her three 
brothers. As the ship on which the family sailed 
from Liverpool reached the dock in Boston, loving 
relatives and friends were waiting to greet Mr. and 
Mrs. Gulick and their four children. In the midst 
of the joy of reunion, all were filled with profound 
grief, for little Arthur who, when they commenced 
the journey, was suffering from chronic bronchi- 
tis, had died on the voyage. With uncovered 
heads, the ship's flag at half-mast, members of the 
crew reverently carried on shore to the waiting con- 
veyance the precious, silent form. The grave of 
little namesake Arthur is next that of his uncle 
Arthur in the family lot near Boston. 

Jamie, Fred and Baby Jessie filled the Gordon 
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anceBtral home in Aubamdale with laughter and 
new life. As the children received the devoted 
care of grandmother and nurse, Mrs. Guliok was 
free to make friends for her school in Spain. She 
now faced a new trial, — ^that of public speaking. 
In 1877 she had written from Spain to her sister 
Anna : ^^ So you are associated with Miss Frances 
Willard. About the talking, — I should not be able 
to do that, so I cannot advise. I have read with 
amazement that you addressed a meeting in Fkrk 
Street Church, Boston. What next ? Perhaps the 
courage necessary to such a performance is not 
bom in one but is an acquired virtue." 

Dr. Louise 0. Purington, one of Mrs. Gulick's 
classmates at Mount Holyoke, writes of a char- 
acteristic conversation that occurred at this first 
home-coming when she and her old college friend 
met. Dr. Purington says : ^^ I smile even now as I 
recall the vehemence with which Mrs. Gulick ex- 
claimed, ^ NOj I'll not go around speaking as the 
other missionaries do 1 I do not like the publicity 
of it, — ^women in the pulpit 1 ' " Not many weeks 
had passed, however, before Mrs. Gulick was eager 
to be at the front. Some cause, some missionary 
station, some special work was presented at each 
public meeting she attended, and hers was not 
represented! She soon learned that it was not 
only unjust to herself but to the work in Spain to 
which she had consecrated herself and for which 
she, with Mr. Gulick, stood as sponsor to the 
churches. It was not Mrs. Gulick's habit ^^ to lose 
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the good she oft might win by fearing to attempt/' 
Soon she conquered not only herself bat her au- 
diences. She was transformed by her subject. To 
her prepossessing personality was added a Castilian 
grace of speech gained by her residence abroad. 
Her audiences really listened to an American- 
Spaniard into whose utterances, given in choice and 
finished English, there came an occasional pleasing 
Spanish idiom. And her addresses were delivered 
with an altogether delightful Spanish accent. 
" When one listened to Mrs. Gulick addressing a 
churchful of people," said one of her interested 
auditors, " it seemed that surely her forte was that 
of a public speaker. Her clear, melodious voice 
reached without effort the most remote comers; 
her soul was in her voice, which seemed to caress 
the ears of all who were present." The following 
is a brief outline of ouq of her early addresses : 

" The word Spain brings before our minds a land 
of romance, of architecture and of art. No country 
has ever been peopled by more distinct nations. 
Its history carries us into the remote past. Stand- 
ing beside the Cyclopean rocks which underlie the 
wall of Tarragona we may look upon the graves of 
the Scipios below the plain. Boman roads and 
Boman bridges, a Boman amphitheatre and a re- 
cently-discovered Boman necropolis, transport us 
in imagination to the brilliant days of the Caesars. 
From the myriad-columned mosque of Cordova, 
once illuminated with the light from innumerable 
ailver lamps, we learn the force and the wealth of 
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the Moor. Not less instructive is the fact that the 
vega of Granada, over which the conquering Chris- 
tian army rode to take possession of the city, is 
still watered by the irrigating system established 
by that remarkable people. The same bell rings 
from the T(yrre de la vda 6n the heights of the 
Alhambra for the AnAdlxx^idiJipauano that centuries 
ago told the Moor that it was time for him to turn 
the water into the garden of his neighbor. 

"The American architect sees in Spain the 
classic forms of Komanesque and Gothic art which 
to-day are beautifying our great cities. We may 
merely make mention of Veldsquez and of Murillo 
and his soulful pictures, of Cervantes and his inimi- 
table Don Quixote ; of Calderon de la Barca and of 
Lope de Vega in the world of letters. Spain at the 
time of the discovery of America was the greatest 
nation of the world, but this is Spain of the past. 
Let us come down to modem times. Well was it 
for Theophile Gautier to write his journey into 
Spain comfortably ensconced in his easy chair on 
the other side of the Pyrenees. Taine says, * Africa 
begins at the Pyrenees,' — perhaps because he saw, 
as I have seen, a woman and a cow harnessed 
together drawing a plow. To seek for the causes 
of the condition of Spain to-day we must study its ' 
history, and especially from the time of that mis- 
guided monarch, Philip II, whose name will go 
down to all time unblest. Isabella, wise beyond 
her time, had encouraged learning. Through her 
influence, women occupied chairs in the universities 
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of Salamanca and Alcalde Philip II, jealous of 
foreign influence and with a policy of repression, 
discouraged education and prohibited intercourse 
with foreign institutions of learning, and the fires 
of the Inquisition reached and consumed many of 
those devoted to letters. For three hundred years 
the pall of ignorance has lain over the land. 

"About 1868 Spain shook off the heavy weight 
and began to see the sterling character of her 
thoughtful people. Liberty of conscience and 
liberty of the press have come, and while God's 
sun shines, they will never be withdrawn. On the 
fifteenth century houses of Salamanca, the famous 
university city, where formerly were as many 
students as there are now inhabitants, are to be 
seen the Edison incandescent burners, — fit types of 
the light that the more favored people of America 
should shed in that land so long shrouded in the 
dense darkness of ignorance and superstition. 

"Spain has provided for the education of girls 
only in a limited way. The children in the public 
schools are taught to read and write and to repeat 
prayers. To these, girls add sewing and very little 
else. There are many convent schools scattered 
through the land, but, as is well known, the instruc- 
tion in them is limited and they are chiefly for the 
wealthy. There are no free high schools for either 
girls or boys. The taxes for examinations and 
prices of text books, — which are the professors* 
monopolies, — make such a course of study practi- 
cally prohibitory for the working classes (with 
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average wages of twenty cents a day), so that in a 
population of 17,500,000, the sixty-five per cent, of 
illiteracy reported in national statistics need not 
surprise us. Still there has been an advance, since 
in 1860 at least eighty per cent, were illiterate. A 
few normal schools exist for girls, but they are in 
the cities so that girls must leave their homes to 
attend them and they are thus exposed to many 
temptations. After aU, in Spain a girl or a woman 
is not expected to know much. She is a plaything 
or a housekeeper. A girl must dress well, and 
flirt her fan in a fascinating manner, and a 
knowledge of history or of geography is not 
essential to the latter accomplishment. She may 
not know the capital cities of Europe nor in which 
direction to travel to reach America, but she must 
know how to walk gracefully somewhere. 

" I well recall the night of our arrival in 1872 at 
the railway station in Santander. The rain was 
pouring in steady streams and the roads showed 
that it was not a mere shower. The night was 
dark,— so dark that the twinkling lights from 
homes on the hillside seemed to be stars rather 
than mere candle lights. As we left Spain nine 
years later to come home to the United States, I 
remembered that eventful night and I thank God 
that to-day in some of those homes brighter lights 
have been kindled which are penetrating the in- 
tellectual and moral darkness." 

Mrs. Gulick was greatly cheered by the interest 
her public work aroused. Once more she was 
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among her own and keenly appreciated the privi- 
leges of which she had so long been deprived. 
Like one who has hungered for food, she feasted 
with avidity on eloquent sermons, lectures and 
symphonies. She realized that her own enrich- 
ment of mind and soul would overflow into the 
lives of her girls in Spain, and often when too 
weary for engagements, her eager soul would 
dominate her spent body as she fared forth to a 
concert. The death in February, 1881, of Mrs. 
Gulick's next younger sister, Mary (Mrs. John W. 
Bird), leaving a year-old little girl, Adelaide, cast 
a sadness over the last months of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gulick's visit in Aubumdala The note of tragedy 
was ever in Mrs. Gulick's life, but so also was the 
ecstasy of joy, and not many weeks after the 
heavenly transition of her sister, she smiled into 
the sweet face of another baby girl who, at her 
bkptism in the Congregational Church at Auburn- 
dale, received her mother's name, Alice. 

It was inevitable that Mrs. Gulick's ardent hopes 
for the growth of her school should receive en- 
couragement This gave her great joy as she cared 
for her daughter and gradually made preparations 
for the journey back to Spain. 
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THE SCHOOL AND FAMILY LIFE IN SAN 
SEBASTIAN (El Colegio Norte Americmo) 

HE Woman's Board of Missions ao- 
cepted Mrs. Gulick's plan for the 
enlargement of her school, and 
the American Board approved of 
its transfer from Santander to 
San Sebastian, about one hundred 
miles further east on the Bay of Biscay. This lo- 
cation was more central to the line of missionary 
stations developed by Mr. Gulick in Bilbao, San 
Sebastian, Pamplona, LagroSo, Pradejon, Tanste, 
Zaragoza and Beus. While living in Santander, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gulick felt somewhat isolated, but 
now they were to be on the main route of travel 
from Madrid to Paris. San Sebastian is the capital 
of Guipuzcoa, one of the three Basque provinces, — 
an aristocratic holiday resort. It is the summer 
residence of the royal family and the people of the 
city proudly point out the royal chalet, so superbly 
located on an artistic bay called La Concha (The 
Shell). In " Spanish Highways and Byways," the 
auth6r, Katharine Lee Bates, exceeds even a Span- 
iard's appreciation of the extraordinary beauty of 
the scenery as she felicitously says : " La Concha is 
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a crescent of shimmeriiig color so dainty and so 
perfect, with guardian mountains of jasper and a 
fringe of diamond surf, that it is hard to believe it 
anything but a bit of magical jewel work." 

Miss Susan Bichards of Auburndale (now Mrs. 
Theodore Qore) accompanied Mrs. Gulick to Spain, 
and during the formative period of her school 
was for six years her able assistant. In recount- 
ing the experiences of Castilian life, Mrs. Qore 
has said : ^' It was in September, 1881, that our 
party arrived in Santander. I recall a remark of 
Jamie's. He had run in to explore his old, familiar 
places, and came back with disappointment written 
on every feature, as he said : ' It's smaller than it 
used to be,' — the verdict of life as it returns to 
familiar haunts. Mrs. Gulick unfolded for me her 
hope that a large and finely equipped school, — a 
Mount Holyoke College for Spain, — would be the 
outcome of this small beginning. The Interna- 
tional Institute for Girls in Spain, now in Madrid 
at Fortuny 5, is in no way more prominent or more 
extensive than the school she then planned. In 
1881 this vision seemed a wonder-tale, but im- 
pressed by the advance already made, I said to 
Mrs. Gulick : ' If any one can do it, you can.' " 

Two months later, in November, Mr. Gulick 
hired a small coasting steamer which conveyed 
from Santander to San Sebastian the students, the 
family and all their household effects. The build- 
ing, advantageously located, that for seventeen 
years became their home, is now occupied by the 
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Credit Lyonnaia. Daring this period, the school 
and family maintained, under crowded, uncomfort- 
able conditions, remarkable cheerfulness. For ten 
years only half of the house was theirs, and when 
the entire building gave ampler accommodations, 
the number of students had largely increased and a 
long waiting list made apparent the great need of 
a suitable college halL The five Spanish students 
who accompanied the Gulicks from Santander were 
Joaquina, Benigna, Arsenia, Generosa and Con- 
cepcion. In July, 1882, two of these girls, — the 
papils now numbering twenty-two, — received their 
diplomas. The studies pursued were the Bible, 
arithmetic, algebra, history, geography, English, 
French and music. The afternoons, in accordance 
with governmental requirement, were devoted to 
all kinds of needlework. A simple diploma issued 
by the school proclaimed the completion of this 
course. 

In August, 1884, the school, then called "JB7 
Colegio Norte AmericanOy^ was brought promi- 
nently before the public by the successful rendering 
of a Vdada Musicalj — a program with fine clas- 
sical selections. Bendered by Spanish girls, this 
was a musical event of first importance at that 
early period of woman's education. 

The public musicales given by the school became 
so notable that they were attended by many who 
were not yet freed from prejudice, and so could 
not grasp the thought of religious toleration ; but 
they recognized and appreciated Mrs. Gulick's 
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oontribation to the musical coltore of the city. 
One of San Sebastian's officials became a teacher 
of music in the school, and when on an important 
occasion the city council contemplated a jubilee 
concert which the royal family were to attend, the 
decision to arrange for it rested upon the possibility 
of borrowing Mrs. Gulick's exquisitely toned piano, 
and it was gladly loaned. On the printed program 
there was a courteous acknowledgment of the 
favor. 

The liberal, educated people of San Sebastian 
would not tolerate any petty persecutions of the 
school, as is indicated by this extract from one of 
the city's daily papers. It was entitled: ^^An 
Outrage." " In the Avenida de la Libertad is the 
North American school and, as is natural, the 
teachers and scholars take their walks in the direc* 
tion most agreeable to themselves, as do the teachers 
and scholars of other like institutions. Yesterday 
afternoon some of the young ladies and girls con- 
nected with that school, while walking on the 
Hemani road, met some girls coming out of the 
convent school of Saint Bartholomew, who, in 
company with a rabble of small boys, ran after 
them and pelted them with stones and with what- 
ever else came to hand. Chasing after them with 
loud shouts, they forced them to retreat to the 
town, — a sight to see with their soiled dresses and 
all in a fright. Fortunately, such censurable acts 
are not of frequent occurrence in our cultured city, 
and it is to be hoped that those whose duty it is 
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will take the necessary measures to prevent a rep- 
etition of such a scene. Inqoiry should also be 
made whether there was not in the occurrence that 
which calls for the punishment of the offenders." 
The Catholic paper, as well as the Eepublican 
daily, made several subsequent allusions to the 
matter, mentioning that the parents of the children 
had been specially warned that a repetition of such 
an offense would be severely punished. 

Their enchanting environment made the hour's 
daily walk in the care of a teacher,— reqmred of all 
the students,— the happiest of recreations, and not 
a mountain path nor a seaside nook was left un- 
explored. On picnic days, venturesome little 
journeys away from the city into the depths of the 
woods were taken, where frolics and games — in 
which all young Spanish folk revel— could with 
propriety be enjoyed. Always on the city streets 
the students, dressed in appropriate and pretty 
dark blue school uniforms, observed punctiliously 
that etiquette in which from babyhood a Spanish 
girl is carefully trained. The members of the 
royal family, especially the little king, Alfonso 
XIII, were a fascinating group to the children of 
San Sebastian. Bom May 17, 1886, six months 
after the death of his father, Alfonso XII, the 
Papal Nuncio gave the royal infant this weighty 
name, Don Alfonso XIII, Leon Fernando Maria 
Santiago Isidro Pascual Marcia Antonio. The 
queen-mother, Maria Oristina, cared little for the 
stately ceremonials of the Spanish court and en- 
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joyed the simpler life of the sammer palaoe. On 
those red-letter days w^hen the boy-king took a sea 
dip, an American guest of the Colegio has written : 
^'Children come from far and near to see little 
Alfonso step into the surf with two stalwart 
soldiers gripping the royal fists, and no sooner has 
the court returned to the sumptuous palace of 
Madrid than the boy-bathers of San Sebastian 
delight themselves in playing king, mincing down 
the beach under the pompous military escort that 
they take turns in furnishing one another." 

Mrs. Gulick had a pleasant and informal inter- 
view one day with the queen mother as she was 
strolling over the hill accompanied by her three 
children, King Alfonso and his sisters, the prin- 
cesses. To-day the American school, transferred 
to Madrid, is approved by His Majesty, to whom, 
while only a child, the high standing of American 
academic work became known. 

Mrs. Gore gives many an interesting glimpse of 
the home life in San Sebastian. Speaking of Mrs. 
Gulick's winsome hospitality and rare motherli- 
ness, she says: ^^Mrs. Gulick as hostess, receiv- 
ing and entertaining her guests, was in her true 
element. It was a privilege to gaze into her 
sparkling eyes, watch her expressive face and 
listen to her voice. But seeing her surrounded 
by a group of fascinated young people, or noting 
the graciousness with which she gave herself to 
little children, one knew that first of all she was a 
mother. She was a wonderful mother to her own 
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children, but she was mother no less to all the 
young people who came under her influence. Fi- 
delity to her family ties never caused her to neglect 
other duties. Morning prayer or chapel exercise 
included the school, and accordingly was in Spanish ; 
but at night the Gulick family held a prayernsiervice 
in English. 

"With wonderful patience Mrs. Gulick trained 
her children, but patience backed with firmness. 
< If I speak a third time, I must punish,' she would 
say to the little one who persisted in disobedience, 
and when the punishment came, no child of hers 
could imagine it was given in anger. * Take your 
soup, my child.' * I don't want it.' * Try it.' A 
pouting face, — ^ Take a little of it.' No attempt to 
mind. The mother rises, goes to the child, puts 
her fingers about the spoon, raises it to the child's 
lips and returns to her place. The spoon is held 
against the mouth and the soup trickles over the 
chin into the plate, but the child neither swallows 
nor puts the spoon down. 'I shall be sorry to 
have to punish.' A few minutes later the child is 
led from the room and returns sobbing to eat the 
soup without further urging. Such discipline was 
necessary only when the children were little. They 
needed none when older, for their mother's word 
had become law. 

" There was generally an hour at bedtime when 
she read, talked and sang with them and listened 
to their prayers. The last meal of the day came 
for the little ones about five o'clock. It was simple 
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and they were by themselves. They took tarns in 
asking the blessing, and the one whose duty it was 
would wait until all were ready before saying: 
^Dear Saviour, please bless our supper and give 
some to all the little children who haven't any.' 
One day Mrs. Oulick turned to Jamie, the eldest 
child at the noon dinner, and requested him in his 
father's absence to ask the blessing. Jamie looked 
a bit startled, but did not hesitate. Beginning 
with the form familiar to the children, he at- 
tempted to adapt it to the occasion : ^ Dear Saviour, 
please bless our dinner and give some to big people 
and little children who haven't any, and to every- 
body in the whole world who hasn't any, and bless 

papa and mamma, and ' here he stopped in 

confusion, saying : * I forgot what I was doing, — I 
thought I was praying.' His mother smiled, but 
Jamie, instantly recognizing her motherly love and 
sympathy, joined good-naturedly in the general 
laugh caused by his first public utterance. 

"As a general rule, Mrs. Gulick did not encour- 
age tale-bearing. Her manner of restoring good 
will among the children when irritated was cer- 
tainly unique. One day one of the little girls 
came to her mother, complaining that Fred, her 
boon companion, had struck her. Fred followed to 
the door and with gleaming eyes listened to the 
conversation. *Mama, Freddie struck me.' *Did 
he? Well, never mind it.' *But he hurt me.' 
* I'm sorry.' * He hurt me awfully ; he hit me on 
my arm.' * Let me see.' Mrs. Gulick took up one 
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of the legs and examined it gravely. ^ No, mama, 
not my leg, — ^my arm.* She took the other leg. 
* No, mama, that's not the place, it's here.' * Oh, 
here,' said the mother, looking carefully at a fin- 
ger. ^No, mama.' The tragedy had become a 
comedy, and when her mother told little Bess to 
tell Freddie not to do so any more, both children 
ran away to play in utmost good humor. Another 
time it was Jamie who came for help, being some- 
what annoyed by little Bess, who would not take 
her part in a game. His mother said : ^ Tell Bessie 
to walk here ; be sure to tell her to walk, — ^I don't 
want her to run.' Jamie withdrew with a less in- 
jured expression and something like a chuckle, and 
when he returned with his little sister, matters were 
soon adjusted. The policy of delay is older than 
Fabius and used by many a modem statesman. 

^'The whimsical humor which brightened Mrs. 
Gulick's conversation with friends was not lacking 
in her dealings with her children and was under- 
stood well by them. One day Mrs. Gulick looked 
out the window and said to the children: *0h, 
there's a man iVe seen a great many times where 
we used to live.' * Who is it ? ' they cried, running 
to the window. It was their father. During a 
rainy season, Mr. Oulick, noticing that the dining- 
proom was chilly and Fred having been ill, said to 
his wife : * Don't you think it is almost cold enough 
here for Fred to put on his overcoat?' *Yes, 
Freddie, go and almost put on your overcoat.' 
The regular daily teaching had its effect in the 
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character-building of the children. When little 
Fred heard one day of some one who had been 
cross to a mischievous boy, he said : ^ I'd forgive 
him even if he did mean to be naughty. I'd be 
like a real kind man and forgive him. Gk)d for- 
gives us, you know.' And one day when Fred 
was disobedient and his mother said : ^ What shall I 
do with you, Freddie, if you do such things ? ' he 
looked up sweetly and said : * Forgive.' 

" One night the same child asked for more apple- 
sauce just as his mother was helping herself. See- 
ing that there wasn't enough, she said : ^ No, Fred- 
die.' He continued: ^But I want some, mama.' 
She said: ^Well, then,' and placed her saucer on 
his plate. Just as he was about to eat, he noticed 
that she had no sauce and, too shy to speak, he 
slipped out of his chair and walked out of the 
room. His mother understood and took back the 
dish. In a few minutes he looked through the 
door, and finding conditions satisfactory, returned 
to his place. But he wished to atone, and taking a 
pear from the fruit dish, he gave it to her and then 
took a peach and placed that beside her plate. 

Mrs. Gulick's splendid constitution enabled her 
to stand the extraordinary strain of these years, 
and her seventh and last child, Grace Gordon, 
received a child's rightful heritage — that of being 
" well-bom " and also " a welcome child." In May, 
1887, Mrs. Gulick returned to the United States in 
response to urgent letters stating that the money 
for College Hall could be raised only by herseli^ 
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and she must publicly present the need. Arriving 
in Boston, a few happy weeks of fellowship and 
work were allowed, and again, 

^' O'er the wet-gleaming main 
Her silent way she sped," 

for a cablegram had swiftly reached her from 
Spain, telling of the critical illness of her own little 
namesake, Alice, now seven years old. The jour- 
ney back to San Sebastian, taken with all despatch, 
seemed to her interminably long. Her heart was 
at the bedside of her suffering child, — but, alas, she 
was too late I With tears freely flowing, Mr. Gulick 
and the boys tried to tell her all. She was to kneel 
at another grave on Spanish soil,— a grave for 
"Little Angel," as the warm-hearted Spaniards 
called the child. Every Spanish family reverently 
observes All Saints' Day and All Souls' Day. On 
these sacred occasions, the population of the town 
seems to overflow into the adjacent cemetery where 
prayers are said for the friends out of sight, and 
lovely flowers and lighted candles beautify the 
graves, — an annual custom of sweet remembrance 
that teaches a lesson to all people who neglect 
"Grod's Acre." Spanish friends in Santander 
never forget to visit the last resting place of little 
Willie, Mrs. Gulick's first born, and on the grave 
of " Little Angel " in San Sebastian tokens of af- 
fection are tenderly placed. 

In this letter to the family circle in Aubumdale, 
written August 13th, Mrs. Oulick tells a pathetic 
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story of her bereavement : ^^ We need all the love 
and sympathy you have sent and I thank God 
there are those who give it in unstinted measure. 
Heaven does begin below in the true oommunion 
of hearts before our Father's throne. I am not to 
see Alice again. I hear her voice and see her face 
in all the house. As yet I cannot make up my 
mind to go to the little grave on the hill where her 
body is laid, for I cannot think of her except in life 
and health. To-day some one was speaking of her 
love for music, and then I remembered how she 
would ask in the morning when she first waked 
for a hymn book, and she would sing hymn after 
hymn, reading the Spanish words easily and rap- 
idly. William says that the German consul, who 
is an artist, tried to make a sketch of her when 
asleep. I have not seen it, and I do not know 
whether he considers it a success or not. After 
the spirit had gone home to heaven, he brought 
the Italian sculptor, who lives near us, to see if he 
could not retain the beauty of the face. He took a 
plaster cast, which he says is good. On the day of 
the funeral, he came again to look at Alice, and he 
was so affected by the sight, as she lay like an 
angel among the flowers, that he did not go out of 
the house again that day. And I, her mother, was 
the only one who could not care for her when ill, 
or see her before the little body was put away from 
earthly sight ! All I have is a lock of hair and 
a golden key tied with a white ribbon, and yet I 
cannot believe that she has gone t " 
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An American poet, Joaquin Miller, chivalrously 
and discriminatingly has sung the praises of mothers. 
He sees deeply into a " walled-up woman's heart " 
when he says : 

'< The bravest battle that ever was fought. 
Shall I tell you where and when t 
On the maps of the world you will find it not— 
'Tis fought by the mothers of men." 

The Spanish people read with keen interest in a 
Madrid newspaper, in 1887, an article written by 
Senor Don Oipriano Tomos, one of the leading 
evangelical pastors of Madrid. A translation by 
Mr. Quliok follows : 

" The American School in San Sebastian 
^^ In a recent number our readers will have no- 
ticed the mention of a Preparatory School for 
Teachers in San Sebastian, called ^ The Colegio 
Norte Americcmo.^ As our paper is open to give 
notices of any work that may be communicated to 
us, or we ourselves acquire by observation, we are 
now going to give some information about this 
school, which, perhaps, will be a cause of satis- 
faction and of interest to many. 

" The Examinations 
" We will first tell what we have seen. Passing 
through the capital of Guipuzcoa, we improved 
with pleasure the happy opportunity of being 
present at the examinations which were then being 
held. On account of the number of studies and 
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their extent, these examinations lasted through two 
sessions. They were the following: reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, history of Spain, 
universal history, geography, reading music at 
sight, singing, exercises upon the piano and organ, 
Spanish literature, French, English grammar, Eng- 
lish literature, Bible history, bookkeeping, theory 
of teaching, gymnastic exercises, drawing and em- 
broidery, as well as plain sewing. Perhaps reading- 
this list one would expect to see accomplished here 
the Spanish adage, ^ He who tries to do much, ac- 
complishes little.' Not in any wise ! In these ex- 
aminations, we saw that much had been attempted 
and much had been accomplished. The young girl 
who at last obtains her diploma attesting that she 
has finished the studies here taught is^able not only 
to talk about them but can dedicate herself to the 
work of teaching them. It happens often, unfor- 
tunately, that in the larger number of schools there 
is given only a theoretical knowledge without any 
practice. Here we* saw, however, that without 
forgetting the theory, especial attention is given to 
the practical work. We heard many scholars speak 
in correct French and English, and others recite 
selections from classical English, and more espe- 
cially, Spanish authors. The audience of visitors 
and friends was not small, but we could have 
wished, and so we counsel the directors of the 
school, that greater publicity were given the ex- 
aminations in order that opinions regarding the 
higher education of girls may be reformed by the 
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knowledge of positive facts. The total number t>f 
scholars examined was sixty. Of these, three fin- 
ished their coarse of study, and we had the pleas- 
ure and privilege of presenting them their diplomas. 
Two of these expect to teach. The whole number 
of pupils in the different departments during the 
year was eighty-two. 

^^MvsicdL Soiree 
^^ But we have seen more, which has surprised us 
beyond measure, and must also surprise our readers. 
At the same time that these scholars prepared for 
their examination, they found time to arrange for 
a brilliant musical i^oirSe, which took place the fol- 
lowing night. We heard played upon the piano 
such classical pieces as the following : *• Souvenir de 
Bellini * by Beyer, * Andante Oantabile ' by Men- 
delssohn, *La Favorite' by Rummel, * Norma' by 
Beyer. We heard sung in an effective manner the 
* Torcetino Madre Mia ' by Oampana, two choruses 
by the Basque composer, Saiz, another of four parts 
by Kindel, and above all, the magnificent ' Halle- 
lujah Chorus ' arranged by John Farmer with ac- 
companiment of organ and violins. In 1886-87 
there were one hundred and seventeen pupils in at- 
tendance, forty-one of whom were boarders and the 
rest day and evening scholars. This year marked 
great development and growth. The school al- 
ready had begun to make itself felt even among 
the most remote provinces. AU parts of the coun- 
try were represented among the boarders. In ad- 
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dition to the regions mentioned above, there were 
girls in the school from Valencia, Catalonia, 
Aragon, Old Oastile, Oadiz and Palos." 

Christmas in San Sebastian was a school celebra- 
tion of unusual brilliancy. In a letter to donors, 
following one of these delightful occasions, Mrs. 
Gulick gratefully acknowledged the pretty cards, 
calendars and books that had been received 
by mail, and adds, ^^Our Christmas festival was 
held in the school Saturday night. At a signal, 
the curtain was drawn and revealed the gaily 
decorated tree lighted with candles, — its prettiest 
adornment, after all, being the day-school children 
and the Colegio girls grouped all about it. The 
young people began to sing a carol in Spanish with 
accompaniment of piano, violins, drum and tam- 
borines. It pleased the audience and there was 
hearty applause. Then the ^dulces^ (cakes) and 
some books were distributed. The children after- 
ward gathered around the tree and sang another 
carol, when the curtain was drawn and the candles 
were extinguished. A social time followed, and 
the large audience took leave. Sunday evening we 
had the especial religious exercises in the chapel. 
The little ones, either singly or in concert, repeated 
verses from the Bible or poems about Christmas, 
and we had a fine new song, ^ Hosanna,' which was 
sung with good effect by the entire school." 

Some of the graduates already were teaching, 
when later Mrs. Gulick wrote to Boston : " Our 
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sohool is a success. I wish you could have been 
with us at the recent public examination. The 
hall was decorated with laurel, clematis and ferns. 
Our girls showed by their ladylike appearance 
and intelligence that education was their birth- 
right. General surprise and pleasure was felt 
and expressed by the visitors. Santander, Bilbao, 
Zaragoza, Malaga, Puerto Santa Maria, Gibraltar, 
Salamanca, Asturias and Barcelona are represented 
among the pupils. The thin edge of the wedge is 
in and Spanish prejudice will surrender, for these 
people are truly enterprising and strong-minded. 
We have taken for our watchword, * Forward ! ' " 

The impression Mrs. Gulick made at this time 
upon her students is vividly depicted by Benigna 
Eodriguez : " Every person seeing Do&a Alicia for 
the first time would find her very simpdtioa and 
many, many times I have heard people say, ^ She 
looks like a queen,' but no one could know what 
Mrs. Gulick really was unless she lived in the same 
house with her as we girls did in San Sebastian, 
seeing her daily and constantly. She was not only 
the angel of the street, but of her own fireside. 
She was indeed a mother to us. She had a gay 
character and used to play and laugh with us. 
Frequently she used to go to our rooms, from one 
bed to another, to kiss us good-night as a mother 
would do. I remember a large rocking-chair which 
stood in the hall. After supper, Dona Alicia used 
to sit in it, one of us on each arm of the chair, and 
the others sitting on the floor around us, and then 
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she would tell us stories. How we loved that 
hour! Many years have passed since then, and 
still when I saw that chair, now old and broken, in 
Madrid, I loved it for old-time sake. When we 
were in any difficulty, we always went to her, 
quite sure of her real sympathy and good advice. 
When any of us were ill, she herself took care of 
us. I have seen her pass a whole night by the bed 
of one of the girls, giving her medicine. She was 
of heroic nature, and many times when ill and 
weak, we have seen her doing her work, helping 
and consoling others, without showing the pain she 
was suffering. 

" Mrs. Gulick loved her school and her work and 
the Spanish girls. She worked incessantly for their 
good, for she wanted to give the Spanish girls a 
Christian education similar to that which American 
girls had. I'll tell you an incident which will show 
you how kind, generous and good she was. When 
we were in Biarritz, a friend succeeded in providing 
half -priced tickets for all the girls to go home for 
their vacations. I was to take them all to Iran, 
the Spanish frontier, pay the price of the half- 
ticket, and put all the girls on the train for their 
different destinations. When we arrived at Iran, I 
found that I had forgotten the authorization for the 
half-price tickets, — I had left it in Biarritz. I was 
perplexed, not knowing what was best to do. The 
station-master told me I could send on the girls 
with full-priced tickets, and promised to help me 
get back the money. Fortunately, I had money 
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enough with me, so I did as he suggested. I had 
to wait at the Iron station two or three hours be- 
fore returning to Biarritz, and you may imagine in 
what state of mind I must have been, not knowing 
what Mr. and Mrs. Gulick would say about the 
whole thing. Soon a train came in from Biarritz 
and I had the surprise of seeing Mrs. Oulick 
coming out of it. She had found the paper, and 
although she knew it was too late to take it to 
Irun for the purpose of buying the tickets, she 
thought of me and started immediately for Irun, 
and tried to cheer me up by saying funny things, 
and that she and all the rest had been as much to 
blame as myself. Later we got back the money, 
but Mrs. Gulick did not know then that we would, 
and she was perfectly charming, without one single 
word of reproach. How could we help loving her 
when she did things like this ? " 

Among the American visitors in San Sebastian 
were Mr. and Mrs. Sidney E. Bridgman, of 
Northampton, Massachusetts, who in 1893 spent a 
delightful week at " Avenida 40." Later, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Gulick, they were privileged to see 
the romantic cities of southern Spain. Another 
visitor to Spain in the formative years of the 
school was Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, 
Chicago. She speaks most happily of Mrs. Gu- 
lick's school, so full of " promise " : " Many years 
ago I had the pleasure of visiting the Girls' School 
in San Sebastian in Spain, founded by Mrs. Gulick. 
The school in its promise and vigorous life already 
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oontained the prophecy of the splendid college for 
women which Mrs. Oulick afterward founded in 
Madrid, to which city she removed the school that 
it might meet an increasing demand for the higher 
education for Spanish women. Although that visit 
was made more than twenty-five years ago, I recall 
with great vividness the ability and enthusiasm 
with which Mrs. Gulick was approaching the ques- 
tion of education for Spanish girls. I afterward 
had long talks with Mrs. Gulick when she was in 
America, and have been fortunate enough to see 
members of the faculty or board of trustees almost 
every year since. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the school has evoked and at the same time 
filled a wonderful opportunity in Spain and should 
have the cooperation of all women interested in 
higher education." 
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IX 




THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOB 

QIRIfl IN SPAIN 

(Formerly El Oolegio Norte Americano) 

N every Spanish province there is a 
Government Institute which offers 
a six years' course of study and 
gives the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. The Institute for the prov- 
ince of Guipuzcoa is located in 
San Sebastian, and it is of extraordinary interest to 
note the events which culminated in giving to 
alert-minded Mrs. Gulick the cooperation and es- 
teem of leading educators and of the professors in 
this Institute and in Madrid University. An am- 
bitious but impecunious young professor, a member 
of the faculty of the Government Institute of 
Guipuzcoa, greatly desired to become more familiar 
with the English language. Having made the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Gulick, he often called late 
in the evening on the Gulick family with the cheer- 
ful announcement: ^^I have one hour to veesit 
with you I" Mrs. Gulick and her associates, 
though wearied with an arduous day's duties, 
entertained the visitor patiently, correcting his 
inaccuracies and inelegancies, so that in a few 
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months his use of fine English, — an accomplish- 
ment much desired by all Spaniards, — was noted 
and admired by his fellow-professors. Mrs. Gulick 
ascertained through her Spanish friend the curric- 
nlam at the Gk>vemment Institute, but when she 
asked if it would not be possible for her students 
to take the examination, the professor in a rather 
non-committal manner replied : ^^ I will with pleas- 
ure inquire of the authorities." His next call was 
eagerly anticipated and there was great rejoicing 
when Mrs. Gulick was informed that this unprece- 
dented request had been granted and that the 
Institute officials would soon arrange for a confer^ 
ence with her. 

During the entire sixty years since the foundation 
of the Spanish Institutosy they had graduated only 
a few girls. These had been taught by the priests 
and had studied mostly in the InstUuto in Madrid. 
There had been absolutely no public sentiment in 
the Peninsula in favor of the higher education of 
women, although in 1868, — ^that great year of 
liberty when Isabella left Spain, — the able Minister 
of Education, Senor Don Francisco Buiz Zor- 
rilla, encouraged women to enter the University 
and secondary schools. In 1869 Senor Don 
Fernando de Castro devoted himself and his 
means to founding a school for governesses, — as 
women teachers generally were called, — ^resigning 
even his post as Confessor to the Queen when he 
found that his disinterested efforts did not win 
royal favor. In 1882, the cause of woman's educar 
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tion was still further championed by Don Jos6 
Lois Albareda, who confided the charge of infant 
schools to women and elaborated a coarse of train- 
ing to fit them for their duties. How often Mrs. 
Gulick exclaimed : ^^ All honor to these brave and 
devoted leaders who made such noble effort to 
break through the iron chain of arbitrary power 
and senseless tradition by which their nation is 
bound I " The diplomas that since 1881 have been 
received by the graduates of El CoUgio Norte 
Americano were considered valuable, but in Spain 
no academic degree or diploma is really valid unless 
bestowed by the government. Mrs. Gulick had 
hoped to present her students for examination in 
the National Normal Schools, but ascertained that 
the requirements for examination in the Roman 
Catholic doctrines were exceedingly rigid, and 
abandoned the plan. Now through the InstUutoSy 
Spanish girls educated in an American school were 
to receive degrees from the Spanish Government. 

Luther Burbank, in speaking of the mingling of 
races in vegetation, said : " A plant breeder always 
notices changes and modifications when he joins 
two or more plants from widely separated quarters 
of the globe ; so may we hope in the combination 
of races, if right principles are followed, for a far 
stronger and better race." Through Mrs. Gulick 
and the cultured American teachers associated 
with her, there were created gradually new mental 
and spiritual types, — Spanish girls of mercurial 
temperament mingling with their luxurious^ ease- 
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loving oharaoteristics the strong, sane, spiritual 
and well-rounded qualities of America's women. 
Environmental influences in sodal relations are 
powerful factors in race transformation* In this 
connection, the question of the professor to one of 
Mrs. Gulick's students as given in the Introduction 
to this volume will be recalled :j ^^Who are 
your teachers?" and the unfeigned surprise of 
the Spanish educator when the girl answered, 
^' Mujeres ! " and again, the question asked of Mrs. 
Gulick, **Qu6 clase de ninas nos en via Vd.?" 
(What sort of girls do you bring us ?) — ^as if they 
were some unknown variety — and her answer that 
they were just the ordinary Spanish girls. 

During all these years, Mr. and Mrs. Gulick 
entertained on social occasions connected with the 
school, and daily at afternoon teas, and many 
friendships were formed among influential, liberal- 
minded Spaniards, the resident English and the 
transient tourists. Visitors at the informal but 
dainty afternoon teas found it an enrichment to 
meet Kev. William Hooker Gulick, who received 
them with the polished manners of a cultivated and 
widely traveled gentleman and conversed with a 
keen concept of European and international events. 
After meeting Mrs. Gulick socially and at home, 
the United States Minister to Spain of that period 
said to another gentleman : '^ It is a surprise to 
me to flnd the womanhood of the United States 
so well represented in Spain in the personality of 
Mrs. Gulick. She is a nu^ character. It is such 
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women that make the glory and honor of our 
country." 

In the summer of 1890, Mrs. Qulick again re- 
turned to Boston, taking the children with her. 
She remained until the summer of 1892. A part 
of the time Mr. Gulick was also in this country. 
Before leaving Spain Mrs. Gulick made arrange- 
ments for Jier students, who were left in the able 
care of Miss Barbour, to take the examinations at 
the Spanish Inatituto. In the fall of 1890, a 
number of students began the five years' course, 
the sixth year being added some years later. The 
faculty of the American school was reinforced this 
year by Miss Anna F. Webb, a graduate of Welles- 
ley College, and by a teacher of French, Mademoi- 
selle Dora Zerk. June 9, 1891, was a day long to 
be remembered. The students realized that Dona 
Alicia was making friends for them on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and that they must not fail to 
send her tidings of their success. They were 
desirous also of pleasing the gifted teachers who 
had prepared them for the ordeaL The examina- 
tions were oral and public. Never before had 
Spanish people seen girls compete with boys for 
government honors. Fourteen girls successfully 
passed the examinations and two received the 
highest grade given, — Sohresaliente (leaping over 
everything). It is not surprising tnat the conserva- 
tive sister of one of the professors strongly dis- 
approved this wave of " Woman's progress," and 
said to her brother: **Why didn't you manage 
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better? Why didn't you mark them down?'* 
With marked emphasis he quickly responded: 
^^How could I, the examinations being entirely 
oral, in the presence of so many teachers, scholars 
and visitors, for they could all hear as well as I, 
and the girls' answers were absolutely correct." 
The sister could only murmur : " The very devil 
is helping those girls." There was a second ex- 
amination, — which was not obligatory, — for all 
students who had received the Sdbresaliente. The 
rewards were, " First Prize," " Second Prize " and 
" Mencion Honorifica (Honorable Mention). Dur- 
ing the eight years of government examinations in 
San Sebastian, the girls of the American school 
took many of these prizes. 

Meantime, in her public addresses in the United 
States, Mrs. Gulick was creating unwonted enthu- 
siasm for the American school in Spain. Officials 
of the American Board and Woman's Board of the 
Congregational Church saw clearly the crying need 
of a College Hall and dormitory, but said it was 
not possible to supply the funds from the missionary 
treasury. Mrs. Gulick was advised to make a 
general appeal for funds on an unsectarian basis 
(outside the churches contributing to the Congrega- 
tional Boards), and in 1892, under the name of 
" The International Institute for Girls in Spain," a 
corporation was chartered by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, ^^ With authority to establish and 
maintain an institution for the education of girls in 
Spain." It was, as are the corporations of many 
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of the women's colleges in this country, unsectarian 
and independent. The officers were: President, 
Mr. John N. Dennison, Boston ; Vice-president, 
Kev. ElnatJian E. Strong, D.D.j Boston; Secre- 
tary, Miss Caroline Borden, Boston ; Treasurer, Mr. 
Edwin H. Baker, Greenwich, Connecticut. Among 
the earliest givers were Mr. James M. Gordon 
(Mrs. Gulick's father). Miss Jane Brimmer Herring, 
Mr. John N. Dennison, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin EL 
Baker and Miss Caroline Borden. 

As public attention at this time was focused on 
the Columbian Exposition to occur in Chicago in 
1893, Mrs. GuUck's addresses were timely and of 
popular interest. Friends who listened to her ap- 
peals for financial aid will remember these closing 
sentences given with thrilling earnestness: "In 
the golden days of Spain, Queen Isabella helped 
forward the enterprise which has given to us our 
wonderful country. The Queen Isabella Associa- 
tion plans to remember the part a woman took in 
making the vision of Columbus a reality by 
erecting a statue, of her in some American city. 
Columbus should also be remembered in a per- 
manent American building in Spain which forever 
would keep before our minds the perseverance, the 
faith, the earnestness of his character,— qualities 
that shed the brightest glory upon his name. How 
fitting it would be that one of the lasting results of 
such commemorative years as 1892-93 should be a 
permanent, a model school, — ^an offering of love and 
gratitude from America to Spain." 
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In February, 1891, Mrs. Gulick received, while 
speaking in the west, a telegram giving the sad 
news of the critioal illness of her father. Before 
she reached home, he had entered into the un- 
wearied activities of Heaven. Mr. Gordon's faith 
triumphed over death, and his face was illumined 
as he tried to sing with a daughter in his last 
moments his favorite hymn, 

"Bock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.'* 

There was a large attendance of friends of the 
American Board, Woman's Board and th,e Corpora- 
tion at the funeral service which was held in the 
Congregational Church in Auburndale. Only a 
few years previous to Mr. Gordon's death, one of 
his long-cherished desires had been granted and he 
and Mrs. Gordon visited Mrs. Gulick in her San 
Sebastian home. His acquaintance with conditions 
in Spain had enabled Mr. Gordon successfully to 
solicit funds for the Corporation and his sudden 
death was a great blow to Mrs. Gulick. 

The lure of the Hawaiian Islands was now upon 
Mr. and Mrs. Gulick. Kind friends made it possi- 
ble for them to take the trip to that paradise of the 
Pacific which for twenty years Mr. Gulick had not 
seen. Mrs. Gulick grew eager to view the charm- 
ing scenery and to visit their many friends, as her 
husband described in vivid manner the days of his 
youth spent in that fascinating tropical clime. At 
last she also was to see Hawaii I How unlike their 
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wedding trip of ocean storms and yentoresome 
travel was this rewarding journey from Boston by 
land and sea. With happy hearts they rounded 
Diamond Point and were joyfully welcomed at 
Honolulu. As the party of friends, including mem- 
bers of the Gulick family, greeted the travelers, 
they decorated them with gay garlands of tropical 
flowers, while the music played on the native iur 
struments, the " Ukulde '' and the " Taropatch^'* was 
both novel and delightful In the never-to-be-for- 
gotten days that followed, how festive were the 
social reunions, the outdoor f6tes, and dinners with 
" toasts " 1 And how illuminating were the Sunday 
sermons and speeches by the two guests, whose 
views of New Spain, its political, industrial and edu- 
cational interests, were eagerly sought by friends 
and by the press. The generous aid given to the 
work in Spain by the Alexanders, the Castles, the 
Colemans and many other friends will ever be grate- 
fully remembered as the lasting fruit of that visit. 

In the summer of 1892, the Gulick family re- 
turned to San Sebastian and in late September the 
faculty of the school was reinforced by Miss Mary 
L. Page and Miss Alice H. Bushee, both of Mount 
Holyoke College. In fine spirits Mrs. Gulick writes 
of their arrival: "The school-girls gave them a 
warm reception. The American and Spanish na- 
tional colors were draped on the stairs, and the 
school in full force and in holiday attire was assem- 
bled and greeted them with a song. It seems like 
a dream to me ! I can hardly believe that we have 
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now so many college educated associates of our own 
kind who wiR work hand in hand with us.*' 

New friends in America were secured through 
the reading of this circular letter written by Mrs. 
GuUck from San Sebastian, October 1, 1892 : " This 
is a memorable date in the history of the higher 
education of girls in Spain, — a day to be marked 
in special and grateful remembrance in the calendar 
of this school. An invitation was received from 
the Seflor Director of the Institute of Guipuzcoa to 
be present at the ceremonies connected with the 
annual opening of the Government InstitutOy and 
also a request that the girls who were to receive 
prizes should present themselves at the same time. 
After the special, individual examinations last June, 
there were competitive examinations in the differ- 
ent branches of study in which four of the girls 
were successful, two of them receiving premiums 
and the others obtaining ^ honorable mention,' which 
is also given in the form of a diploma. The Insti- 
tute porter met us at the door and escorted us up 
a long flight of stairs to the large hall or jparcmmfo. 
The girls who are in the advanced classes were 
given seats in that part of the room reserved 
for invited guests. Those who were to receive 
diplomas were placed in front near the secre- 
tary's table, and Miss Barbour, Miss Webb and I 
took seats behind them. On the platform were ar- 
ranged chairs for the professors, the mayor of the 
city, representatives of the church and of the high 
schools. The long table was covered with crimson 
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cloth trimmed with gold fringe, and above was the 
crimson and gold canopy overshadowing a very un- 
flattering painting of the Queen Begent holding the 
little king, Alfonso XIII, in her arms. The Claustro 
of professors entered, brilliant in academical robes 
and caps of various colors, and with them the 
mayor and other dignitaries, including the parochial 
pries|ts of the church which the Queen attends when 
she is here in the summer. The Director, Senor 
Don Carlos Uriarte, rang a small bell and then 
called on the secretary, Senor Eios, who was seated 
at a table below the platform at the right, to read 
his Memoria. This was treated by the Claustro 
and guests as a perfunctory matter of no special in- 
terest to them, and while the Seflor Secretario 
turned page after page of his closely written docu- 
ment, the hum of conversation eflfectually prevented 
those who would have listened from obtaining naore 
than a word now and then. As the Memoria is 
afterward printed, it can be read at leisure,— if one 
wishes. 

" The supreme moment arrived when the Director 
called upon the secretary to read the names of those 
who were to receive premiums. One after another 
four or five boys ascended the steps of the platform 
and received their diplomas, tied in correct style 
with a blue ribbon, from either the Director or oth- 
ers to whom he passed them. As the boys took 
their seats the girls of the American Institute vig- 
orously applauded their companions. The name of 
one of our girls was called She received her 
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diploma and, descending the steps, took her seat 
There was no applaose, bat rather a profound, op- 
pressive silence. I thought perhaps it was consid- 
ered etiquette not to applaud, and yet waited some- 
what anxiously for the next name. Again a list of 
names of boys, who were all applauded. The sec- 
ond girl was called. As she turned her flushed face 
to the audience, the silence was broken by a low 
hiss, which was taken up by other students. The 
third girl was thoroughly frightened, but she went 
bravely for her diploma, to be met also with the 
hisses of the Spanish cahaUeroSy now grown bolder, 
while the professor moved uneasily and looked at 
the students. We sat as if petrified. The fourth, 
a bright blonde, fared somewhat better, as faint ap- 
plause greeted her. One of the boys was overheard 
to say : ^ C!ome I This is the last ; let us cheer her.' 
Soon the entire list was finished. The Director 
leaned forward and folding his hands on the table, 
said : * For thirty years I have worn this honorable 
toga and never have had occasioii to blush until to- 
day.' He then characterized the conduct of the 
students as ^without education,' — ^a very severe 
phrase in Spanish. Forbidding them to leave the 
room, he asked the secretary to take the names of 
all present that the instigator of the insult might be 
discovered and punished. He then turned to us 
and in the most impressive manner said : ' In the 
name of the Clavst/ro of professors, I ask the par- 
don of the young ladies who have been insulted, 
and also of the Directora of the school.' The 
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guests were then escorted by the professors to 
another room where refreshments were served. 
Several of the professors came to us with apologetic 
phrases, while one shook hands with each of the 
four favored ones and told them not to be troubled 
by what had happened, but to go on bravely as they 
had begun. The Director soon Joined us, again ex- 
pressing his regret and saying that such discourtesy 
should be severely punished. The girls, after con- 
sulting together, asked that the students should be 
forgiven, but the Director said it was impossible as 
the matter had already passed into the hands of the 
law ! But I urged that the students were naturally 
sensitive to the fact that for the^r^ time in the his- 
tory of Spain a class of girls had taken some of the 
prizes which otherwise would have belonged to 
them, and that we would be happier on such an oc- 
casion to know that others were not to suffer. He 
then said that as we asked it, the punishment should 
be the least severe possible. 

^^Our feelings can better be imagined than do- 
scribed. The professors came with plates of cakes 
and Spanish [sweets and insisted upon our taking 
them. I held mine for a while and finally slipped 
it behind a bench. We were all utterly unnerved. 
Finally we escaped and came home, having been 
absent less than two hours but with the sensations 
of those who return from a long journey. This 
incident means a great deal to us and to all who 
are interested in the higher education of girls in 
Spain. In the first place, in the examinations a 
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larger proportion of girls received the high marks 
of ' Sobresaliente^ and ^NoixihW than the students 
of any other school or of the Spanish Institute it- 
self. It was also a large portion for one school to 
secure four honors. Christian education and the 
culture of a Christian home can do much in the 
development of intellect and character. America 
can give no better gift to Spain than these teachers 
fresh from Christian colleges and full of self-sacri- 
ficing love. Those who would have a share in 
uplifting women in Spain can find no better way 
than in investing their sympathy in these bright 
Spanish girls,— Spain's future teachers, wives and 
Christian mothers.'' 

Mr. Qulick gives a glimpse of the good will for 
the American school manifested at this same period 
by liberal Spaniards : " For two or three years we 
were on * the crest of the wave.' All the liberal 
newspapers printed column descriptions of the re- 
ceptions given at the American school, the results 
of the examinations at the Government InstitmtOj 
and on public exhibitions the American faculty 
were invited to exhibit with Spanish schools their 
school material and school work. Never was the 
work interrupted and the entire large house for the 
last ten years was crowded to its utmost capacity." 
Several American ladies, who proved most efficient 
gratuitous helpers, spent a year or more in the 
school during these years. Among others were 
Miss Harriet Cutler of Auburndale, Massachtisetts, 
who gave able assistance, and the Misses Mary and 
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Martha Williams of Glastonbury, Connectioat. 
Miss Martha started a kindergarten for the little 
ones in the day-schools, and later a training class 
among the girls in the Colegio in kindergarten 
work. This was continued by Miss Elizabeth 
Huntington of Norwich, Connecticut. The kin- 
dergarten was almost unknown in Spain, but grad- 
uates of the American school have made it popular 
and usefuL 

In 1893, Mrs. GuUck had another happy inspira- 
tion, — ^that of securing space for an exhibit of the 
school at the Columbian Exposition. Specimens 
of drawing, penmanship, needlework, courses of 
study and plans of work were sent to Chicago. 
Miss Caroline Bordon of Boston represented the 
school at the exposition and most ably supervised 
the exhibit. She felt repaid for her indefatigable 
labor of love when the Committee of Examinees 
awarded a medal of honor to the ^^International 
Institute for Girls in Spain." 
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THE INTBENATIONAL DTSTITUTB HONOBED 

ROMANTIC incident— one that 
Mrs. Oulick delighted to relate — 
gave her the opportunity to break 
down long-existing barriers of cus- 
tom and prejudice and to make 
possible and popular the university 
education of Spanish women. 

While calling by request on a friend in a well- 
to-do home in the north of Spain, Mrs. Gulick met 
a charming woman dressed in mourning whose 
name seemed strangely familiar. The conversation 
was most interesting, but all the time in her own 
mind Mrs. Oulick was trying to recall a memory. 
Suddenly she saw facing her on the wall the por- 
trait of a young Spanish girl, and exclaimed in 
glad surprise, speaking in Spanish: ''Is not that 
dear Amelia, who used to play with me in Amer- 
ica ? " " It is Amelia," replied the lady with deep 
emotion, " and is it possible that you are Alice ? I 
am Amelia's mother." In the long conversation 
that followed, Mrs. Gulick told the mother of the 
joy and romance that came into her life when, as 
children, she and Amelia talked and played to- 
gether in a house in Auburndale^ where Amelia 
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was entertained while her &ther attended to the 
business that had bronght him to the Amerioas. 

Mrs. Gulick was a most sympathetic listener as 
Amelia's mother related with smiles and tears the 
pathetic story of her daughter's early and brilliant 
marriage to a prominent Spanish gentleman, who 
was also a professor in Madrid University, and of 
their great loss a few years later when, after a brief 
illness, Amelia died. Is not every one's life ^*a 
plan of God " ? and was it not providentially ordered 
that the little Spanish girl, Amelia, should aid the 
little American girl whom she called Alicia to open 
to the girls of Spain the doors of Madrid Uni- 
versity ? Only a few weeks later Mrs. Gulick met 
in Madrid the professor, who for the sake of 
Amelia, his early lost wife, took a great interest in 
her American friend, and through him other leaders 
became actively interested in the plans proposed by 
Mrs. Gulick for the higher education of the Spanish 
girls. 

In 1894, Mrs. Gulick, as Directara of the Inter- 
national Institute, wrote to American friends of a 
red-letter day which signalized the wonderful prog- 
ress made by the American school— a day that gave 
it a place of honor in the Spanish governmental 
plan of education. Mrs. Gulick said: "When 
climbing a mountain, the traveler bends all his 
energies to the task. His eyes are fixed upon the 
difficult, unknown path in order that he may avoid 
the obstacles that beset the way. But there comes 
1^ time when the guide points out a safe resting 
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place, and he stops to recover strength before press- 
ing on to the summit. June 30, 1894, was for this 
school such a moment when, looking back over the 
struggles and trials of the past, we rejoiced in the 
height attained, while still looking onward and 
upward and preparing for further eflFort. On that 
day four girls, — Esther Alonso, Juliana Campo, 
Sara Marques and Isabel Alonso, received the cer- 
tificate of a completed course in the Government 
Institute of Guipuzcoa at San Sebastian, entitling 
them to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This was 
the first time in the history of Spain that girls 
taught by women had attained such recognition. 
Besides the regular curriculum set by the govern- 
ment, these girls had studied English, music, draw- 
ing and the Bible, and had done the embroidery re- 
quired in Spanish schools. A Spanish newspaper 
said : * These girls are educated not only in litera- 
ture ahd science but in the knowledge and fear of 
God ' ; adding, * The regeneration of Spain must be- 
gin with the education of her women.' " It was 
significant that during this same year, Mrs. Gulick 
herself received from her Alma Mater (Mount 
Holyoke College) the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts. 

Courses for the degree of A. B. had become now 
a fixed part of the curriculum of the International 
Institute, and Mrs. Gulick's plan for the education 
of her girls included the University as well as the 
secondary Institute. 

In 1895, a second class took the degree of A. B. 
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The first class graduated from the Government Institute, 
San Sebastian 
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at the Gk^vemment Institute at San Sebastian, of 
whom three are teachers ; but the great event of 
this year was the matriculation of two girls, — 
Esther Alonso and Juliana Campo, — in the Uni- 
versity at Madrid. To prepare for this Mrs. Gulick 
visited Madrid and confOTred with the professors 
of the University, by whom she was cordially 
received. 

The daughters and granddaughters of the early 
graduates of the school in San Sebastian, and hun- 
dreds of grateful Spanish girls in generations to 
come will read with intense interest the following 
historical account of the epoch-making interview of 
Alice Gordon Gulick, an altruistic educator from 
America, with the chivalrous professors of con- 
servative Spain's most renowned educational insti- 
tution, the University of Madrid : 

" I went to Madrid to prepare the way because 
we did not know the plans of the University and 
the system of lectures which was required, and we 
were not at all sure that we could carry out the 
plans if we did. I met Seiior Salmeron, a leading 
professor in the University. He was at one time 
the President of the Republic, — a man of great 
moral worth, energy and influence. I told Senor 
Salmeron of our difficulty, that we wanted to do 
our own teaching and present our students for ex- 
amination and asked if it were possible. He was 
surprised at the plan because in Spain it was wholly 
without precedent, — such a thing had never been 
done in Spain. A few young ladies had taken de- 
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grees from the University, but always under the 
personal instraotion of the professors. Sefior Sal- 
meron said : ^ Yon oan do it I ' Then I asked for 
text-books or examination programs. He answered, 
' There are none. Give your own lectures and pre- 
pare your own examination papers.' Later, in San 
Sebastian, we said to one another : ^ Here is another 
providence ; we will do it ! ' and all the year we 
worked as never before. It fell to me to prepare 
four of these papers, and I remember thinking as I 
was working on them: *What an extraordinary 
privilege we have been granted!' In June we 
went to Madrid,— the two girls and I. I thought 
I would go into the professor's class room and hear 
the examinations of some of the boys and find out 
what was being done. I took up the matriculation 
papers which the girls had just signed and began 
to read over the C!onstitution of the University, and 
almost the first words my eye lighted on were these : 
* No examination papers will be accepted by the 
University except those prepared by the professors 
themselves.' And there I sat with four of our pa- 
pers in my hand I For a moment my courage 
failed me. Evidently we had made the greatest 
mistake of our lives; I had not understood the 
matter at all and our year's work was lost. But 
I let the boys go out and we three waited and 
faced the tribunal of three professors who sat be- 
hind the long table where they had been in solemn 
council after examining the young men. I said to 
Senor Salmeron: ^I prepared these programs be- 
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oaase, as you will remember, in our oonyersation 
last October you said that I could prepare my own 
examination programs.' ^Yes, I did say so/ an- 
swered Senor Salmeron, ^ but I meant in my own 
department. I cannot answer for my colleagues.' 
Then I turned to the professor of history, who 
stood by his side, and said : * Will you accept this ? * 
handing him the program in universal history. 
^ This is not mine,' he said ; * I have nothing to do 
with that,' and he threw the pamphlet on the table 
and talked for a few minutes in an excited manner. 
It was proper etiquette for me then to leave, but I 
did not go. * What are we to do?' I asked. * We 
live in San Sebastian and cannot attend the lectures. 
The University does not provide the programs or 
text-books. What are we to do ? ' (We have since 
learned that we could have had the examination 
papers of the year previous only no one had thought 
to tell us so.) I stood still with my own programs 
in my hand. Senor Salmeron looked at the other 
professors and finally said : ^ If the ladies will leave 
the room, we will talk about it.' So we went out, 
crestfallen, into a little room and sat there for a 
long, long time, — I suppose about fifteen minutes. 
It was a very bad fifteen minutes and yet we tried 
to put ourselves into the attitude of being willing 
to suffer defeat and disaster. We had been antici- 
pating going on another year on the strength of 
victory this first year ; and now if we were to fail 
we were afraid the friends would not feel like giv- 
ing us another trial 
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" * The lady may come in, but the young ladies 
not/ the porter finally announced, and as one going 
to execution I went to meet the professors. It 
seemed to me that I could not bear the verdict. 
The three men were standing and Senor Salmeron, 
looking at me with his broad and genial smile, said 
cordially: *We have decided, under the circum- 
stances, to accept the programs.* I could not be- 
lieve it! I began to say something about our 
inability to do anything different, and he said 
insistently: *I tell you that we will accept the 
programs,' and our girls were examined with our 
programs. I was obliged to leave Madrid and go 
on to England and laughingly said : * If you get 
Soiresaliente, you may telegraph me.' I thought it 
a safe proposition to make for I did not dream that 
under the circumstances the professors would give 
anything but a low mark, — ^just enough to pass the 
girls. To my amazement, when I reached Paris 
there came a telegram, ' Sohreaalientey both.' And 
in London another ; and four similar telegrams fol- 
lowed me before I had time to stop them, and it 
seemed that in every examination Esther Alonso 
and Juliana Campo received the highest marks that 
the professors could give. It proved that Spanish 
girls are capable of fine mental work. It showed 
also that if such a school can be provided with the 
proper equipment, there will be a great forward 
movement in the education of Spanish girls. We 
can have only forty boarding students at a time and 
we might have one hundred if we had the accom- 
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modations, and that is why for ten years I have 
been so restless and unhappy, — wishing that we 
might have a college hall and be allowed to ac- 
complish the very best that is possible." It is to 
be hoped that from some heavenly height AUoe 
Gordon Golick sees her dream more than realized. 

The two girls pursued the University courses at 
the American Institute in San Sebastian, going to 
Madrid each year for their University examina- 
tions. In 1897, each of the girls received, with 
honor, the degree in philosophy and letters — 
" Zicenciado en JUosofia y letraa "—corresponding 
to our " M. A." degree, and the highest mark pos- 
sible in the University. The tribunal appointed to 
examine the two senoritas were three of Spain's 
most noted men, — Seiior Salmeron, Senor Morayta, 
— a leading Eepublican, — and Senor Amador de 
los Eios, one of the best known authors of modem 
Spanish literature. They heartily congratulated 
the girls, and said to Mrs. Gulick: "These two 
senoritas and one other who has been studying 
in the University are this year the three notables." 
The final examination for the degree of Master of 
Arts, which is public and oral, consists of three 
exercises. The first, — ^a discourse on some subject 
of the course, must be prepared in three hours and 
delivered later before the Tribunal. Second, the 
student must defend his position against any ob- 
jection that the Tribunal pleases to offer to his 
statements. Third, the three professors ask ques- 
tions for half an hour on any or all of the studies 
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pursued during the course. When the number of 
her moitrioula is called, the student goes to the 
secretary and signs a certificate which is afterward 
archived. The secretary then draws three num- 
bered balls from the urn on his desk. These num- 
bers indicate three sections of the program ; say, 
16, 32, 64. The student then opens to the first 
number called in the program, reads the question 
under the number and answers it or not, according 
to her ability. The professor asks additional ques- 
tions, and when satisfied, allows the student to pass 
to each successive number. 

Mrs. Gulick wrote : " The story of these years is 
full of interest for us who worked day and night 
to carry out our plan, and with no precedent to 
help us. This was the first time that women had 
attempted such work outside the University. Be- 
tween 1872 and 1892, that is, during twenty years, 
one hundred and sixty-six young women were 
matriculated in the University, but the course was 
finished by only eighteen women, and they were 
specially cared for by the professors themselves. 
So that this new plan attempted by the American 
Institute was one attended by great inconveniences. 
We must give great honor to the professors of the 
University, especially Senor Azcarate, Senor Sal- 
meron, Senor Sanchez y Moguel and Senor Juste, 
who were very cordial in their helpfulness, and 
when we were in any difficulty, generous in their 
suggestions." 

In 1900, two International Institute studentSi 
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Eaqael Alonso and Marina Bodriguez received the 
degree in Pharmacy from the University of Madrid. 
These two girls met with gracious womanliness an 
exciting experience typical of the chivalrous social 
relations existing between the Spanish seftorita and 
the seflor. The gallant cdbaUerOy accustomed to 
making love to the adorable seflaritay was discon- 
certed to find that she had intellectual ambitions 
similar to his own and that her acumen was such 
that she could win the coveted honors. When the 
girls, escorted by their teachers, left the University 
one day after the morning exercises, they were 
amazed to find that nearly four hundred students 
had formed in a double line — " a royal escort " — 
on both sides of the street. The Koyal March was 
struck up and books, canes, coats and even hats 
were thrown for the sefloritas to walk on. With 
characteristic dash and impetuosity the young men 
stopped the street cars and also foot passengers — 
yes, everything must wait while the girls with their 
escort passed I With unperturbed equanimity and 
with at least a pretense of enjoyment, the girls re- 
ceived these honors until half a mile away they 
found refuge in another University building. Here 
was a street parade in the interests of woman's 
progress that preceded by many years the long 
processions in the United States. All honor to the 
Spanish pioneers I The two girls who finished so 
successfully their course in pharmacy had studied 
most diligently. There had been four years of 
work, chiefly in the sciences and mathematics. 
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The professors in these departments at first had 
opposed the entrance of women into their classes. 
Difflcalties not met when matriculating students in 
the course of philosophy and letters had been 
overcome by the faculty of the American Institute, 
and once more girls educated by ^^ ntujeres " had 
achieved a victory heralded by the press all over 
Spain. 

One of the pupils had an experience unusual for 
a Spanish girL She entered the school at the age 
of seven and when nineteen years old received her 
B. A. degree. While spending a vacation at her 
home in Seville, she wrote for the leading news- 
paper of the city a series of articles on the women 
of difiFerent countries, — America, England, Ger- 
many and China. The articles were well written 
and attracted much attention. The last one was 
signed with the author's full name. When this ap- 
peared, the writer immediately received an invita- 
tion from the Liberal Club of Seville, — ^a club of 
men and the largest one in the city, — to give them 
an address on Spanish women. The seflorita re- 
plied that she would be glad to make the address 
if they would invite women. They complied with 
her request and filled a large theatre. The appear- 
ance of the lecturer was the signal for such pro- 
longed applause that for several minutes she could 
not begin speaking. Though somewhat frightened 
she was perfectly self-possessed and equal to the 
occasion and made so good an address that the 
papers were enthusiastic in her praise. The Liberal 
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Club made her an honorary member, presentmg 
her also with a badge of membership. Though she 
received nearly a score of invitations to address 
different clubs and societies, she refused them all, 
because her brother considered this too conspicuous 
a career for a Spanish girL She accepted, how- 
ever, an invitation to make an address and to give 
the diplomas in a large school for boys. A few 
years later she addressed in this country represent- 
ative audiences in drawing-rooms, schools and col- 
leges. She secured generous sums for the Institute. 
Afterward she was for four years an able instructor 
of Spanish in Wellesley College, and later a teacher 
in the University of San Juan in Porto Eico. She 
has also prepared three Spanish text-books for the 
use of American students. 

In looking over the photographs of the pupils, 
one is able to see the transformation that took 
place in some of the girls after a few years of 
study. The entrance photograph often displays 
rather heavy features ; the one taken at graduation 
gives the likeness of a girl intelligent, refined and 
many years younger looking than the former. In 
some instances the change is so great that it is dif- 
ficult to believe that the photographs are of the 
same girL In 1893 one of the teachers wrote: 
^^ It seems to me there can be no field where good 
results are seen so quickly as here. The change in 
our girls from one year to another is ample com- 
pensation for all our efforts. They form a notable 
contrast to the average Spanish young lady, — in 
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intelligence and in the refinement of their faces.** 
Professor Katharine Lee Bates of Wellesley Col- 
lege said in speaking of the graduates of the Amer- 
ican College whom she met in a recent tour : ^^ So 
far as a stranger could see, education had enhanced 
in them the Spanish radiance and charm while 
arming them with wisdom, power and resource." 

The lack of college buildings and equipment was 
now the only barrier to the consummation of Mrs. 
Gulick's vision, — a Mount Holyoke or Wellesley 
College for Spain. She recalled vividly the inspira- 
tion received years before in Avila, for the mantle 
of Saint Teresa's unconquerable spirit had then 
fallen upon her. " What an overcomer was Saint 
Teresa!" she thought. *'When the bishop ridi- 
culed this patron saint's project for women's re- 
ligious schools, had not Saint Teresa said : 

^^ ' Let nothing disturb thee, 
Kothing affright thee ; 
All things are passing, 
Ood never changeth ! ' " 

Mrs. Qulick realized thsA pesetas in unlimited num- 
bers would be needed, for it is expensive to build 
in Spain. Unaffrighted, however, by the seem- 
ing stupendousness of her demand, Mrs. Gulick 
pressed the educational claim of Spanish girls upon 
American people. They must first be told the 
great need of an equipment. Li 1896 she wrote: 
" In order to send out a public prospectus of our 
International Institute, we must have different coq- 
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ditions from those now existing. I believe our 
whole standing depends, humanly speaking, upon 
prompt action now. In the first place, we must 
have room. For five years, because of limited ac- 
commodations, we have not been able to increase 
the number of pupils in the house or even the num- 
ber in the classes. Is there not somewhere a large- 
souled man or woman who will seize this grand op- 
portunity to endow the first school in Spain for the 
education of girls? After twenty-four years of 
life and work in Spain, we turn to our friends and 
ask them to help us place this precious jewel in a 
worthy and permanent setting. We can only give 
ourselves, our lives to this work, which we have 
gladly done. If we had a fortune, probably we 
should be selfish enough not to let others share in 
this last necessary work, for the one whom God 
allows to do it will be immortalized in the history 
of Spain.*' 

The need of proper housing and equipment may 
be imagined from a letter of Miss Anna Webb 
describing this house where Spanish girls were be- 
ing emancipated from long-time tradition and ig- 
norance. ^^ Let us make a visit through the build- 
ing and see for ourselves. We will start from the 
cheerless day-school room on the ground floor with 
a procession of little boys and girls of the kinder- 
garten, for their limited quarters under the roof. 
Little six-year-old Clementina helps chubby Antonia, 
half her age, to climb the difficult stairs up four 
stories^ and so the procession goes on. Whftt is to 
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be done with more than forty of these vivacious 
little creatures arriving in a room eight by six feet ? 
What a place to carry out the ideas of Froebel ! 
All honor to those who had the ingenuity and the 
patience to work under such conditions, — ^and with 
success! No sanitary inspector would consider 
the room mentioned allowable. Passing to other 
rooms in this roof story, his denunciation of the 
dormitories would be still greater, — little rooms 
with alcoves where four or six girls sleep, with no 
light save that which comes from a window that can 
be reached only by a ladder or steps, with no place 
for a fire, and with walls stained by the rain that 
finds its way within. In another little room with- 
out any window, three girls sleep. Come down to 
the next floor and step into the tiny sewing room 
where every day forty girls, — twenty at a time, — 
sit for an hour at their work. It is impossible to 
move between the chairs. In the class rooms the 
pupils are packed so closely that no words can give 
any idea of the discomfort ; with the door open, it 
is too cold ; with it closed, the air is stifling. Our 
faithful and burdened science teacher calls to us : 
* Please step this way into our laboratory.' What's 
in a name ! Until recently it was a kitchen I These 
conditions must continue until a new building is 
provided." 

Though working under such vexatious limita- 
tions, the wings of their souls were not clipped, for 
the American teachers were optimistip about the 
ultimate success of woman's educational work for 
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women in Spain. "We are opening up a new 
world to Spanish women," one of these cultured, 
altruistic young teachers wrote enthusiastically to 
her friends at home. " Most of these Spanish girls 
have almost no education and from one year's end 
to another, never think of reading a book." One 
of the Spanish girls who sent an appeal to America, 
in closing said : " God will bless you in this great 
and holy work of saving and elevating the Spanish 
women." 

But an unexpected event in Spain and America 
soon changed the unsanitary and trying situation. 
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XI 

THE SPANISH WAB ; EEMOV AL TO 
BIAEEITZ 

HE Spanish war, — " The war of a 
hundred days," as it has been 
called — was declared by the 
United States Government April 
21, 1893, and marks an epoch in 
Spanish history. At the time of 
the destruction of the battle-ship Maine^ Mrs. Gulick 
was addressing large and interested audiences in 
the United States and her views on. the general 
situation in connection with the war in Spain were 
sought eagerly by representatives of the press. In 
all her interviews with journalists, Mrs. Gulick 
emphasized the difference between the masses and 
the government of that country, and expressed 
much sympathy for the hundreds of Spanish fam- 
ilies that, because of Spain's war with Cuba, had 
cruelly suffered. " On this side of the water," said 
Mrs. Gulick to a reporter to one of the metropolitan 
dailies, " we should remember that there are men 
and women in Spain of intelligence, breeding and 
culture who do not for an instant approve the 
course of the Weylers who have gone to Cuba, nor 
Qf any- cruelty or injustice in that islai^d» Vd^\ 
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Spanish criticisms of such conditions are not given 
the publicity we might expect may be attributed 
to the strict censorship of the press. Spain's policy 
has been unwise and unfortunate in that she has sent 
to Cuba as governors such politicians as she desired 
to rid herself of. They have robbed Spain as well 
as Cuba. Weyler had the names of twenty thou- 
sand men on his pay-roll — ^men who were long ago 
dead and buried, and he has deposited his financial 
accumulations from his residence in Cuba, — not in 
Madrid but in Paris. The island is too far distant 
for Spain to exercise over it that watchful care that 
it should receive. Yet it is her possession and she 
naturally desires to retain what is her own. Dep- 
recate war? Most certainly! I have seen four 
regiments march away from Spain, and have noted 
the anguish and bitterness that the draft of 200,000 
men has caused. They were sent away from their 
families, their loved ones, their farms and their 
business. 

" The Spain of to-day is threatened with financial 
ruin. The peasant homes are desolated, for the 
sons, the only support of aged parents, have been 
killed in battle or for months have been lying vic- 
tims of disease in Cuba. Farms are untilled, for 
the father's fatal number has called him into the 
ranks and the young wife and mother and her 
helpless little ones must live as best they may. 
The shop and manufactory also have been called 
upon to pay the ' price of blood,' and famine and 
desolation await their le^timate opportunity tQ 
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enter in and take full possession. ^The price of 
blood 1 ' Yes, one hundred dollars secures exemp- 
tion from death in the Cuban swamp of black 
vomit and yellow fever, or the more merciful bul- 
let of the insurgent. The politician, the man of 
wealth and the aristocrat are not found among the 
ranks. They send forth beardless boys to die. No 
wonder the women have rebelled I Some time 
before Miss Clara Barton went to Cuba, I offered 
to go in any capacity that I ^might be of service, 
but not being in vigorous health, my friends dis- 
suaded me from so strenuous an undertaking. 

** What do we mean then by New Spain ? Is 
there vitality remaining after such a drainage of 
the physical and moral life-blood of the people ? 
Possibly not if left to themselves and^no supreme 
effort be made in their behalf. The transfusion of 
new life is an absolute necessity. The same cause 
has produced practically similar results in Spain 
and in Cuba. We have discovered only one way 
of changing these conditions in the Pearl of the 
Antilles, and the whole world breathlessly awaits 
the result. Men of influence in Spain who know 
their country's needs have welcomed our students of 
the International Institute, have encouraged them to 
greater effort, and have publicly acknowledged the 
worth of the Christian education of women. We 
read of the extortions of the church, oppressed by 
the burdens imposed upon them by the state, but 
to-day there are thousands in Spain who listen 
when we tell them of the communion with God 
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which may be held without money and without 
price, and of the yoke which is easy and the burden 
which is light. 

" How will this war affect our American school 
in Spain ? It seems to me that our work is not to 
be destroyed on account of the present state of af- 
fairs, and I hope that in the near future we may 
expect a large increase of interest, and that our 
friends in Spain will welcome us on our return. 
Never up to the present time has the Institute suf- 
fered anything in the way of personal aggression, 
so we have reason to believe that when the war 
ends, we may with greater interest and with in- 
creased success go on with our work. We who be- 
lieve in the uplifting of a nation and Qod-gaidance 
must use the only means we have in our power, 
the means we believe to be the right ones. While 
in certain parts of our land and in Spanish pos- 
sessions a state of war may be in existence, we as 
Christians understand that only sentiments of jus- 
tice and humanity have led our nation to declare 
war. Surely it is not the time for us to think of 
abandoning our work ; in the future, as in the past, 
God will take care of it." 

When the poet, Henry W. Longfellow, a score of 
years before these troubles began, visited Spain, he 
wrote in prophetic vein : " The dust of the Cid lies 
mingling with the dust of Old Castile; but his 
spirit is not buried with his ashes. It sleeps but is 
not dead. The day will come when the foot of the 
tyrant shall be shaken from the neck of Spain, 
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when a brave and generous people, though now 
ignorant, degraded and much abused, shall know 
their rights, and knowing, dare maintain." 

Through the press, Mrs. Gulick learned that the 
United States Minister, Hon. Stewart A. Woodford, 
had left Spain, and on April 23 there came a cable- 
gram from Mr. Gulick conveying the unexpected 
but welcome tidings, "School safely moved to 
Biarritz." Mrs. Gulick had spent a week in Wash- 
ington, learning, as she said, " The inner-inwardness 
of the political situation." " War has been declared," 
she wrote to a friend, " and I believe now it is the 
only way to save Cuba. To go to war on account 
of the destruction of the Maine would be an act of 
revenge, and yet that sentiment has been loudly 
proclaimed. President McKinley, his Cabinet, and 
a minority of noble, dignified statesmen have saved 
us from being the laughing-stock of the whole civi- 
lized world. If Spain is all she is represented to be, 
it is our duty to help her to a higher plane of 
Christian living and thinking. There are, how- 
ever, millions of people in Spain as innocent of 
treachery, violence and bloodthirstiness in regard 
to the Island of Cuba as are we in the United 
States. For thirty years, oppressed by church and 
state, they have been struggling to break away 
from restraining, deadening influences. 

" The people of Spain differ very much in the 
various provinces, those who live in the north hav- 
ing entirely different characteristics, manners and 
habits from those who live in the south. Our 
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newspapers have given us the worst side of the 
Spanish character. Kot all soldiers, even, are 
bloodthirsty assassins, and yet we have been asked 
to think so. We know many who would be inca- 
pable of craelty. Human nature is much the same 
in similar conditions, and all nations, as we study 
them in the light of history, have failed in much 
the same way. The Spanish people are usually in- 
dustrious, frugal and more cleanly than some would 
have us believe. Those who have been in Spain 
have found them kindly, generous and ready to do 
personal favors. I am indignant at the wholesale 
denunciation of a people having, in spite of the un- 
favorable conditions of the past centuries, so many 
good qualities. A cruel Spaniard is cruel, so is a 
cruel Anglo-Saxon. What is needed is a spirit of 
toleration, of appreciation of that which is good, 
at the same time that we deprecate the eviL I do 
not think it is ' Christian ' to desire the ' extermina- 
tion ' of a race because some of the politicians have 
been unjust and cruel. The Spaniards who realize 
that a great many Americans do not want war have 
kindly thoughts toward the United States. It is a 
curious fact that probably there have been since 
1868 more persons living in Spain who were op- 
posed to the unrighteous taxation to which they 
were subjected and against which they have ear- 
nestly protested than there have been in Cuba and 
the Philippines. No sympathy has been expressed 
by our press for these Spaniards and yet they have 
been obliged, as conscripts, to fight for a govem- 
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ment in which they do not believe. We all have 
but one standard, — the pure life and example of 
Jesus Christ. If we could all accept this standard 
and live up to it, denominational and church dis- 
tinctions would pass away and Christ's disciples 
would be known because they have walked and 
talked with Him." 

In Spain great responsibilities had come to Mr. 
Gulick. He had no fear of injury to person or 
property, and had remained in San Sebastian, but 
all the friends in America, not knowing what irre- 
sponsible Spaniards might be tempted to do at such 
a time, felt relieved when a letter was received 
from Mr. Gulick giving in detail the facts about 
the removal of the schooL The following extract 
shows the wisdom of leaving Spain : 

" In no sense was the school driven out of San 
Sebastian. Influential Spanish friends preferred 
that we should remain in the city, but it was too 
evident that the work of the school might be im- 
periled by the heated atmosphere that prevails 
throughout the country. However, there exists a 
thoroughly good feeling toward us and it is evi- 
dence by the fact that when under the lead of a 
number of Americans our large household of sixty 
souls, — some fifty of whom were Spaniards, — 
moved over the border to Biarritz, neither the civil 
nor the military authorities interposed the slightest 
obstacle. On the contrary, they voluntarily posted 
Civil Guards near the house and at the railway 
station." 
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One of the Amerioan teachers, with the Yankee 
wit and forethought of a New England girl, chron- 
icled in her diary some of the history-making events 
of these exciting days. On March 24 and 26 she 
wrote : " The Spanish boys tell me the consul in 
Havana and Polo de Bernabe in Washington have 
been stoned. War cloud darker. New girls from the 
city have joined the school ; evidently Spaniards 
still believe in us even though we are Americans. 

" April 15 : War news is not reassuring and ex- 
change has gone up very high. 

" April 16 : Miss Page has gone to Biarritz to see 
if there is a suitable house we might, if necessary, 
occupy. 

" April 19 : War news no better. 

" April 20 : Miss Barbour and Miss Webb took a 
trip to Biarritz to complete arrangements for our 
new home ; and as the United States Minister was 
that day leaving the country, fleeing from Madrid, 
they met some of his party who advised us by all 
manner of means to leave Spain. As they (Min- 
ister Woodford and his party) were passing through 
Valladolid, the windows of their cars were broken 
by stones. 

** April 21 : Four Civil Guards for some days have 
been stationed around our house so that no harm 
may come to us. The City- Government cannot be 
responsible for what small boys or excited young 
men may do, and it will not be possible always to 
keep the girls in the house. We have told them 
we are going and all have begun packing. 
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" April 22 ; We leave to-morrow. We are anx- 
ious to hear the latest news from America. 

" April 23 : It was two o'clock last night before 
I retired and I was called at four. Some of the 
family turned night into day and did not attempt 
to sleep. A Spanish milliner worked all night 
trimming summer hats for fifty girls and delivered 
them at six o'clock. Miss Webb, Miss Huntington 
and the girls took an early train. Mr. Gulick, 
Miss Barbour and I are staying behind to pack one 
load of the most necessary furniture — to be sent on 
immediately. 

"April 24: Here I am in Biarritz. Juliana 
CampOy one of our University girls, has a brother 
who fought in Cuba for Spain against her colony, 
and now he is to fight against the United States. 
She is living with us Americans — the so-called 
enemies of her country — and yet we are here to do 
all in our power to help her country. Americans 
and Spaniards have lived together in San Sebastian, 
and together they now have moved over the line 
into France. Mr. Gulick wrote to the fathers of 
the girls, telling them what we were planning to 
do, and their replies shpw the confidence they 
placed in us, for not one wanted his daughter to 
return home. In the early morning, when the 
girls started from San Sebastian, they looked for 
the last time on the familiar scenes. Some of them 
had lived many years in the city, and tears were 
in their eyes as they went down the Avenidaj 
crossed the bridge and reached the station. The 
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train carried them ou toward France, and finally 
reaching the last town on Spanish soil, started 
across the Bidassoa — the river that separates the 
two countries. There the girls gave vi/vas for 
Spain; once more they had a long look toward 
their own country and then bravely set their faces 
toward the new one. When they reached our big 
building on the outskirts of Biarritz, they found in 
the dining-room board tables set up on sawhorses. 
As the number of knives and forks was limited, 
and there was an infinitesimal amount of silver, it 
caused much merriment, for one tried to use a fork 
for many things, and others made spoons and knives 
answer all purposes. The house was furnished for 
a private family and not for a school, so it was not 
easy to make sleeping arrangements. We four left 
behind in San Sebastian yesterday morning worked 
hard and did not arrive until midnight. This is 
our first Sunday away from Spain ! 

" May 7-26 : Miss Barbour and I finally decided 
to return to San Sebastian and stay until every- 
thing was out of the house and the keys delivered 
to the owner. One Sunday, a group of Spanish 
young men went around collecting funds for those 
wounded in the war and we gave money to throw 
out from the window, according to the custom. 
Although we did not show ourselves, people oat- 
side knew who were the donors and our porter, 
Pedro, came running upstairs two steps at a time 
to tell us that we had done well and the gift 
was appreciated. Later on, the Kepublican paper, 
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La VoZf published the fact that money had been 
given by the American faculty of the International 
Institute. Finally the packhig was finished, the 
laboratories were cleared, the books belonging to 
us all, with piles of Bibles and other literature kept 
in stock, were packed for Biarritz ; the large room 
on the right of the front door, — which for many 
years had been the chapel, — was piled full of 
boxes ; the last good-byes as occupants of Avenida 
40 were said, and the beautiful city of San Sebastian 
on the Bay of Biscay saw us no more." 

Mrs. Gulick's seventeen years of educational work 
in San Sebastian were of inestimable value to Spain ; 
already they have given two generations of Spanish 
girls American ideals of Christian education, and 
changed the view-point of many Spanish educators. 
The graduates of the school gratefully acknowl- 
edge their indebtedness to their "American Ma- 
donna," who gave to her students practical, sane 
ideals of educational and home life. Each girl 
feels that in Mrs. Qulick she possessed a dual bless- 
ing. As useful teachers and happy mothers, they 
are scattered to-day all over the Peninsula and in 
other countries. 

In their new home in Biarritz, the faculty and 
students of the International Institute read with 
intense interest such reliable war news as they 
could secure. Many letters from Mrs. Gulick and 
other American friends were regularly received. 
The Spanish girls were as eager as the Americans to 
hear the news. The tension was relieved when at 
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last under the Atlantic flashed the tidmgs of a 
great victory at Santiago and the destruction of 
the Spanish fleet. A prominent liberal Spaniard 
wrote later to Mr. GuUck : " If it were not that I 
am a Spaniard and love my country, as is natural, 
1 should congratulate you on the victory you have 
secured — Sampson over Cervera! But what a 
calamity for the poor Spanish people who must 
suffer the consequences. Is it not possible that 
God intends, after such ruin, to bring about an era 
of moral renovation for my poor country ? " 

The spirit in which the United States waged this 
conflict with Spain is typified in the nobility of 
Captain Phillips, commander of the battle-ship 
Texas. In " Our Navy in the War with Spain," 
John E. Spears gives this vivid account of the 
battle of Santiago : " With helm aport, the Maria 
Teresa was headed for the land and at 10:15 
o'clock she drove, with fire reddening every port 
and with a pall of smoke wrapping about her, hard 
and fast on the rocks. . . . The Texas in her 
swift pursuit of the flying Spaniards passed the 
stern of the Teresa as she struck the rock, and our 
tars, with natural impulse, began to cheer. But 
Captain Phillips, though the Teresa was wrapped 
from view in smoke, saw the horror upon her decks, 
and turning to his men, said, * Don't cheer. The 
poor fellows are dying.' " Some time later, when 
even the Golon^ after her forty-eight mile run, was 
beached, Captain Phillips called his men to the 
quarter-deck, and (according to Mr. Spears' account) 
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said with head bare: ^^I want to make public 
aoknowledgment here that I believe in God the 
Father. I want you all to lift your hats and from 
your hearts offer silent thanks to the Almighty." 
It is said that this incident did as much as the 
invincibility of our arms to promote among the 
nations of the world a spirit of altruistic brother- 
hood, for it was a war waged against greed, igno- 
rance and tyranny, and for the promotion of justice, 
enlightenment and Christian civilization. 

Mrs. Gulick was in constant correspondence with 
her school A letter from Miss Barbour gives an 
insight into the academic work : ^^ The lawn where 
the girls can play at all leisure moments is the one 
thing which reconciles us to our forced exile from 
the land of our adoption. I think we love Spain 
more than ever. France had a certain charm when 
we came only for vacation trips, but with all that 
can be said against Spain, no one of us would be 
willing to make France the permanent home of our 
College. We are devoting much time to French, 
English and music, as we are not following strictly 
the Government Institute course and so can make 
a more elastic program. Although there are dis- 
advantages in following the Government course, 
we are finding that the fact of our doing so has 
taken a strong hold on the Spanish people and they 
have appreciated even more highly than we these 
Government degrees. 

" We are noticing with great pleasure that each 
year the school is obtaining a firmer hold on the 
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Spanish people. Several of the southern pastors, 
who formerly have held themselves aloof and have 
been inclined to criticize all foreign ways, have 
recently sent their daughters to us and have advised 
their friends to do the same. There is no question 
but that the school has come to stay I Hitherto I 
have been bitterly opposed to leaving San Sebas- 
tian and locating our school in the capital city ; 
but I am convinced now that on many accounts 
it will be better. While I still think that there 
is no place on all Qod's earth where I would like 
so well to live as in San Sebastian, at last I am 
ready to vote in favor of going to Madrid as soon 
as it is possible for us to return to Spain. We 
are looking forward eagerly to your speedy coming. 
Biarritz will seem to our girls almost like San 
jSebastian when their beloved Dona Alicia once 
more is with them.'* 

But for a while Mrs. Gulick was to mother the 
sons of Spain instead of its daughters. 
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R. COOLIDGE S. ROBERTS, a 
prominent Boston merchant and a 
director of the International In- 
stitute, took a keen, kindly inter- 
est in the sixteen hundred Spanish 
prisoners of the war who were 
conveyed to Seavey's Island. Mr. Roberts had the 
inspiration to ask Mrs. Gulick if she would not 
minister to these men and considered it only a 
privilege generously to cover all the expense. 
Writing five years later to a friend, Mr. Roberts 
said : " I well remember how the thought came to 
me that Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick was the only 
one with all-round fitness for such a service. I 
vividly recollect, also, how quickly and with what 
intense interest she grasped the opportunity to 
comfort these poor, sick and wounded young 
fellows in the military hospitals." Mrs. Gulick's 
ready pen gave to her friends this picture of the 
prison and hospital at Camp Long, New Hamp- 
shire: "No more beautiful site could have been 
chosen for a prison than Seavey's Island in the 
Piscatauqua. For the past three months it has 

152 
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been the home of our prisoners of war. Early in 
July sixteen hundred Spaniards from Admiral 
Cervera's fleet were brought to the Island. A 
rapid journey from one of the oldest cities of Cuba 
to one of the historic spots of New England, and 
life was changed for these men from the daily 
routine on a battle-ship in earnest preparation for 
war, or the horrors of battle, to the quiet camp life 
or a bed in a hospital ward. Wooden structures 
had been erected rapidly, so that when the St. Louis 
arrived, and later the Harvard with prisoners on 
board, all preparations had been made and proved 
to be adequate. With the landing of the Spaniards, 
Camp Long came into existence and for sixty days, 
under the personal, kindly supervision of Colonel 
Forney, and later Colonel Mead, has been not only 
a prison but a home. Captain Kelton of the Boston 
Navy Yard, who speaks Spanish, has been a wise 
adviser and friend. 

" The prisoners arrived in a wretched condition. 
Only the marines of the Cristobal Colon were 
able to save anything. The men from the other 
vessels threw themselves into the water and were 
rescued half-naked and nearly crazed by the awful 
rain of bullets which had destroyed the ships. 
Several never recovered their reason; many died 
on shipboard and were buried at sea. Deaths oc- 
curred every day while the battle-ships were in the 
harbor, and the bodies were carried out to sea and 
dropped into the ocean depths. The need of hos- 
pital room, aside from the government building. 
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caused the erection of two wooden boildingSy known 
afterward as ' Ward 1 * and * Ward 2.* The invalid 
Spaniards were tenderly carried to these buildings 
and the hospital itself was filled with the more 
serious cases. Bed Cross nurses were sent from 
New York, and the Association also provided the 
necessary outfit of cots, clothing, medicines and 
delicacies. Order was quickly established, the sick 
and the wounded resting quietly in their comfort- 
able cots, and under the generous, tender care of 
Dr. Persons, the medical director, and Drs. Fitts 
and Morris, assisted by the Spanish surgeons, the 
work of healing went quietly on. Kind friends 
helped to provide grapes and oranges for the 
fever convalescents who had been mourning that 
they would not this year taste the grapes of Anda- 
lusia. Some of those who were comparatively well 
would say, * Don't give me any ; save them for the 
sick.* Fortunately, there were enough for alL The 
skilful, unremitting care received from doctors, 
nurses and friends occasioned deep expressions of 
gratituda The men frequently alluded to the per- 
sonal attentions of Dr. Persons and Dr. Fitts. ^ Be 
comforted,' wrote one man to his mother, ^ don't 
imagine for a moment that we are in a calaiozo 
(dungeon); we are happy and comfortable and 
have an abundance of good food.' 

" After a few weeks, as pale faces took on the 
glow of health, one by one the emaciated prisoners 
sought the grateful shade of the apple trees and the 
free air of heaven. With returning strength came 
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an interest in their surroundings and a desire to 
know^ what had occurred in their native land, and 
in the distant Philippines. Frequent discussions 
about the Spaniards' conduct of the war brought 
out the fact that most of these men were enemies 
of their own government; victims of the draft, 
they were obUged to fight for a government whose 
oppressive taxation had caused them in Spain as 
much suffering as had been endured by the Cuban 
insurgents. Their home on Seayey's Island will 
ever be a pleasant memory. The otherwise weary 
hours were passed in the healthful routine of work 
or fishing, in playing games or mock buU-fights, as 
the children do in Spain. Only a few discontented, 
uneasy spirits made ^ irons ' with bread and water a 
necessary punishment. And yet that In^ead had 
butter on it 1 " 

Mrs. Gulick's daughter, Grace (Mrs. Paul Harri- 
son Dike) then at school at Eye Seminary, New 
York, but who joined her mother, gives in lively 
fashion an insight into the daily routine: "We 
lived, — that is, slept, in the city of Portsmouth, — 
mother and I,— going to Seavey's Island on the 
government boat No. 132 every morning and com- 
ing back at evening. Mother had been at Ports- 
mouth some time when I joined her, and as the 
next morning I had to be at breakfast early and 
quickly catch the boat, I began to realize that our 
sojourn at Portsmouth meant business, and that we 
were not on a lark at all ! At last, by using our 
elaborate pass, we found ourselves in the prisoners' 
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hospital, and immediately I was plunged into serv- 
ice. The head doctor consulted with mother, and 
later the medical inspector of the United States 
Navj wished her linguistic assistance. Two or 
three Bed Cross nurses pressed her into service in 
connection with some cases with whom it was im- 
possible for them to communicate. A group of 
visitors that no one else would be bothered with, 
by mother's tact, graciousness and patience were 
kept out of mischief so they would not embarrass 
the sick prisoners. While mother was engaged in 
these more important aflfairs, I relieved her by 
reading newspapers to the prisoners and by dis- 
tributing to them mail and fruit sent by churches 
and philanthropic organizations. Because of these 
more personal services that mother so cheerfully 
and sympathetically rendered, she was looked up 
to by those homesick and wounded men. All the 
correspondence of prisoners had to be read, trans- 
lated and censored, and mother helped in all that. 
When Admiral Pascual Cervera visited the Island, 
mother was asked to be with the party, and the 
grand old gentleman wrote this tribute in her 
daughter's album : ^ I write with more than pleas- 
ure in this memory-book belonging to the daughter 
of our benefactress, to whom I am personally grate- 
ful.' On the opposite page of the album. Admiral 
William P. Sampson wrote : * I warmly approve of 
the plan for the International Institute for Girls in 
Spain, and hope for its best success and develop- 
ment.' 
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" The life of the community on Seavey's Island 
was by no manner of means monotonous. As fast 
as the boys got better, they were proportionately 
lively, and with all their characteristically Spanish 
love of fun, they got up many entertainments. 
Pepe, who was not a patient but a sort of office 
boy at the main building (the prisoners being in 
wards in three long barracks), confided to me that 
some of the prisoners were getting up a bull-fight, 
and begged me to procure colored tissue paper and 
tinsel, that they might make some pretty icmde- 
rillas. I remember at the time wondering if I should 
be partisan in such wicked sport as even make-be- 
lieve bull-fight, and when I confided to mother how 
I had been asked to help out, was shocked and sur- 
prised to have her acquiesce. She said that the 
men were to have their fun, and as prisoners of war 
and ill at that, it was not a suitable time to try to 
change their likes of a lifetime. In fact, many of 
these men, as they told us afterward, never had 
been to a real bull-fight. An elaborate announce- 
ment was nailed at the door of Ward 1, giving the 
number of bulls to be killed and their owners. 
The poster was decorated with pictures of bull- 
fighters and ladies in mantillas. Two kinds of 
tickets were given out, one 'sol' and the other 
' sombra,' — in sun or shade. The time arrived at 
last and numbers of visitors with doctors, nurses 
and other officials stood about the ring,— and the 
fight began. Those boys acted as if their lives de- 
pended on killing the bull, and after one round the 
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man with the boy on top of him, who charged at 
the poor weak horses, was scarcely able to breathe. 
Time and again the nnrses were obliged to break 
into the arena and forcibly drag out some that were 
overdoing, — ^but they really carried the thing off 
in grand style I What a fiAe spirit there was 
among those hundreds of prisoners of warl They 
felt so much at home that they took sympathy and 
appreciation as a matter of course, even in an 
amusement that they knew might not conform 
with the traditions of the country in which they 
were compelled to stay. 

" There was much that was sad and heart-break- 
ing I Mother helped the priest officiate at many 
burials, with the hope that some day in Spain she 
might tell some desolate mothers, wives or sisters 
that for their sakes she bad done these last kind 
acts. Letters were received later from the-mothers 
of some of these men, thanking the one who bad 
acted like a mother to them. These letters are 
evidence of the sympathetic ministrations rendered 
by mother, which show that her presence at Sea- 
vey's Island was of inestimable value and comfort 
to the Spanish prisoners and to the families left 
behind in Spain. * We do not think,' wrote one of 
the bereaved Spaniards, * of the deaths of our sons 
and brothers with such horror, knowing that a cul- 
tured and a most beautiful woman, who does things 
just because she can't help but be kind, was with 
them, and we feel they never realized they died 
prisoners of war, for they were so gently taken 
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care of. How lonely he was, — my boy I Oh, yes I 
But you promised him you would write his mother, 
and Grod, the Blessed Virgin and all the Saints 
bless you I ' 

'^It was at mother's suggestion that the Bed 
Cross nurses accompanied their patients on the 
City of Borne. Mother, as well as her daughter, 
was authorized to wear the Bed Cross ensign, and 
after the events of the summer, they were pre- 
sented with a cross, mother receiving from head- 
quarters a beautiful letter of appreciation." 

The embarkation of the prisonecs and their ap- 
preciation of the kindness of the United States 
Government is described by Mrs. Gulick in a letter 
to a friend : " It was a privilege to be the first to 
announce to the men that they were to go home ; 
that Spain had decided to bear the expense and 
that the United States would release them without 
parole or any conditions. ' That means,' I added, 
' that when you are strong and well and there is 
more war, you can come back to fight.' There 
was an instantaneous expression of dissent. One 
man exclaimed, ^ No more fighting for me ! ' An- 
other asked the question, ^ Why do I need return to 
Spain ? ' A companion remarked, * I must go back 
for my Ucenciaa (discharge).' * For my part,' said 
another, * I have had enough of war. I shall go to 
France or return to America if called again into 
service.' One man who had listened turned to me 
and quietly said : ^ I expect to be back here in Feb- 
ruary.' A number of the prisoners were evidently 
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capable, intelligent workmen and appreciated what 
they had learned of the conditions of workingmen 
in the United States. It was suggested that al- 
though higher wages are paid in this country, hard 
work is expected and there is corresponding respon- 
sibility. ' But one will be more of a man,' said a 
bright^yed listener. It must be remembered that 
almost without exception these were quite young 
men. Many of them, drafted into the army, forced 
to serve because they had not one hundred dollars 
with which to pay their ransom, have been * more 
sinned against than sinning ' ; with no thought of 
enmity for the United States, they have obeyed 
orders and fought as brave soldiers. 

" The City of Home cast anchor in the river and 
awaited the transfer in barges of the prisoners, 
which on September 13, 1898, was successfully ac- 
complished. One hundred officers and fifteen hun- 
dred men, — all that remained of the great fleet of 
Spain, — sailed away for home. Each Spaniard car- 
ried away his mattress, blankets and a heavy over- 
coat, a white suit, shoes, warm stockings, under- 
clothes, and a suit of clothing ornamented with 
stars, such as is worn by an American marine, — an 
outfit worth forty dollars. The healthy and well- 
clothed appearance of the men as they walked by 
to go down the hill to the boat, was in marked 
contrast to that of the time of their arrival. 
* Adios / Adioa ! ' they joyfully cried, ' Hasta la 
vista ! ' (until we see you), and happy faces looked 
back to the place which they really had learned to 
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love. The farewell letters of gratitude from the 
Spanish officers to the United States Gt>verniDent 
and officials are heartfelt and sincere. They told 
me a funny story about one of the prisoners who, 
with many others, had been made crazy by the 
fearful scenes at the Battle of Santiago. He turned 
out to be not quite so crazy as they thought, how- 
ever, for at the hour of embarking he appeared 
with nothing but his underclothing. They knew 
he had his full suit, although he declared he had 
not ; but all the clothing had been stored away, so 
they had to give him another suit, and by this 
strategy he doubled his spoils I 

" I have been kept busy writing letters of intro- 
duction for the Red Cross nurses as they will return 
to the United States via Madrid and Paris. These 
Bed Cross men have been kind and faithful The 
lesson of Christian kindliness on Seavey's Island 
will not be lost. These men, going to homes in 
Bilbao, Santander, Ferrol, Coruna, Cadiz, Cartagena 
and Barcelona, will tell of the good deeds which 
forever have changed their ideas regarding the 
people of the United States. Unique in history 
and worthy of permanent record are the scenes in 
which * Our friend, the enemy,* — Admiral Cervera, 
has taken part. From the moment when he re- 
ceived Captain Bichmond Pearson Hobson and his 
brave companion, to the last hand-clasp on the City 
of jRomey it has been difficult to thiidc of him as 
other than a friend. In appearance and dress, he 
is far more like a quiet American business man 
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than the * bloodthirsty Spaniard ' of yellow journat 
ism, who, by the mysterious movem^its of his fleet, 
kept the entire country in a state of excitement. 
With exemplary patience, he has borne the rush of 
curiosity seekers and he has not quailed before the 
dozens of kodaks that have been aimed at him, 
even when one daring damsel, in order to snap a 
near view, thrust hers into his carriage window. 

" One poor fellow, too weak to be moved, was 
left behind in the hospital. He had anticipated 
going to his mother and sister in the old home at 
Pontevedra, but during all the excitement of pack- 
ing and leaving, he was apparently unconscious of 
the joyful preparations. After the ship had sailed, 
I went back to the hospital and tried to arouse 
him. He opened his eyes, but was unable to ar- 
ticulate. An American nurse remained to care for 
him, and at midnight he died. At three o'clock 
the next afternoon, Jos6 Maria Villar Tolimli was 
buried in the little cemetery which now has thirty- 
one graves. The funerals were conducted with 
religious rites, — usually by the chaplain of the 
Spanish fleet. A guard of marines fired a salute 
over the grave at the conclusion of the ceremony 
and the bugler sounded ' taps.' I shall never for- 
get that drive to the burial place in a drenching 
storm, sitting with Dr. Persons and the driver on 
the only seat of a wagon in which was a pine cof- 
fin, covered with the Spanish flag. I was wrapped 
in a great military coat and over the rough road 
and meadows we went until we reached the line of 
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graves not far from the seashore. What sacred, 
silent reminders are these of the prisoners from a 
foreign land, who for weeks have been on our 
shores! In plain sight from the Spanish prison 
there floated from its original staff, near Colonel 
Huntington's tent, the first American flag raised in 
Cuba. This was at Camp Haymond, not three 
hundred yards from Camp Long. Here the heroes 
of Guantanamo had been living for a month." 

Extracts from letters written at this time to Mrs. 
Edwin H. fiaker, Professor Clara A. Stevens of 
Mount Holyoke College, Miss Caroline Borden and 
others give a more intimate glimpse of Mrs. Gu- 
lick's life in the prison camp : "I must send you a 
word of greeting from here or you will think I 
have been in prison, or departed for Spain. These 
days have been hot, muggy, busy and interesting. 
Eear Admiral Carpenter and I have had a long and 
illuminating conversation about Spain and the war. 
I talked with the Spanish officers on Friday. The 
chaplain is most cordial and was delighted to re- 
ceive a bundle of Spanish papers. He offered to 
take any messages to friends when he should re- 
turn to Madrid. It seemed very strange to be 
talking with a priest in an easy, natural T^ay. In 
the hospital the men brightened up when I spoke 
the Spanish language and seemed quite surprised 
to know that I had lived in Spain. Several were 
mere boys in appearance, though they told me they 
were twenty-one. Commander Strong's wife knew 
of us and had heard me speak in Boston. I took 
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dinner with her one day. Her two daughters are 
college girls, one a graduate of Smith, and a friend 
of Miss Huntington's sister. I understand that 
some societies already are arranging to begin work 
in Cuba and the other Islands. Last week one of 
our graduates passed through Kew York City on 
her way to New Mexico, where she is to be a gov- 
erness and teach Spanish in an American family.' 
The doctors are gentle and kind and the wards are 
kept in good condition. You would like to see the 
men when they go out-of-doors, all dressed in the 
blue jackets of our navy. Yesterday, instead of 
reading in the different wards, the men were out 
under the trees and I sat in an armchair on the 
grass. They seemed thoroughly to enjoy hearing 
Alarcon's Tales ; then the men asked me questions 
about the war and I translated the newspapers. I 
was the first to tell many of them about the victory 
at Manila. They have shown no resentment ; all 
they want is to get home and have no more war. 
The American officers' wives have been greatly as- 
tonished by the appearance of the men. One of 
them told me that they really were frightened 
when they learned that sixteen hundred of the 
^ bloodthirsty ' Spaniards were to be placed under 
a small American guard on Seavey's Island. The 
larger number of the Spanish prisoners are young 
fellows about twenty-one. The hottest summer on 

^ For years Mrs. Onliok was in helpful oorrespondenoe with 
Miss Mary Hammond of Old Mexico, whose ednoational prob> 
lems were similar to her own. 
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reoord in this latitude is nearly over, and I am 
thankful ! Some days, the going to Seavey's Is- 
land, or rather the return to Portsmouth, has been 
most trying. The navy yard has very few shade 
trees and the hospital is half a mile from the land- 
ing. I am thoroughly tanned and am somewhat 
comforted by learning that it is the fashion to ac- 
quire, if possible, the complexion of a Hottentot. 

" Since the arrival of marines from Guantanamo, 
my duties and pleasures have been somewhat in- 
creased. It was my privilege to help organize in 
Camp Haymond the first Sunday service. There 
are about a dozen ill in the hospital and we have 
given them fruit. The camp is quite interesting. 
There are three mascots in the regiment ; a goat, a 
dog and a hen, carefully brought from Cuba, are in 
three different companies, the pets and pride of the 
men. I have talked with many of the Americans 
and have had an interview with Captain Kelton, 
who was in Guantanamo. He is an earnest Chris- 
tian man." 

It was highly gratifying to Mrs. Gulick to re- 
ceive, September 16, from Dr. E. 0. Persons, 
Medical Director of the United States Navy, this 
chivalrous expression of appreciation : " I write to 
thank you for your many acts of kindness to the 
Spanish prisoners of war who were ill in this hos- 
pital. Tour services were given so graciously that 
all who were brought in contact with you among 
the Administrative Officers of the Hospital felt that 
their work had been rendered more effective, while 
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all the recipients of your sympathetic and kindly 
deeds most carry with them to Spain grateful hearts 
and nobler ideas of womanhood. Madam, I feel it 
a great privilege that I have known you, and I wish 
for you all the peace of heart and mind that so 
charitable a life engenders." 

On Mrs. Gulick's return from Portsmouth to her 
home in Auburndale, she was interviewed by Pro- 
fessor Amos R. Wells, editor of the (Christian En- 
deavor Worlds and his telling article was illumina- 
ting to thousands of readers who have known little 
about this unique, humanitarian enterprise, which 
Professor Wells said was " unparalleled in our his- 
tory." The Yoz^ a leading Spanish paper, pub- 
lished a long article describing the beautiful service 
Mrs. Gulick had rendered the Spanish prisoners. 
" Many of these young men," wrote an American 
resident in Spain, " returned to their native land 
with the name of Dona Alicia de Gulick on their 
tongues and in their hearts." 

Professor Katharine Coman of Wellesley C!ollege, 
who with Professor Bates was in Spain immediately 
after the war, says it was a great awakening for the 
Spanish people. It made them realize their humili- 
ating per cent, of illiteracy, and this in spite of heroic 
efforts made for a few years by able educational 

* There was a bond of sympathy between Mrs. Gulick and the 
world-wide Christian Endeavor Society, for Rev. Francis E. 
Clark, the Founder and President, and Mrs. Clark, bad visited 
Spain, where branches of the Society had been oi^nized, and the 
Esfuerzo Oristiano—f^ monthly paper — is still its able exponent, 
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leaders. Miss Coman recalls ^^ seeing a group of 
villagers gather around a local nobleman in one of 
the mountain towns when the mail came in. The 
nobleman was the only one who could read. In the 
public plaza he read aloud items from his newspa- 
per ; that was about the only avenue of large infor- 
mation for the people. It was restricted by the 
nobleman's taste in journals, by his selection of 
what was appropriate to read to the people, and by 
his explanation of incidents. Thus the intelligence 
of the people was dominated by their masters. 
During the years preceding, the Spaniard had been 
taught that the ancient peers of his nation had per- 
sisted, and that despite the decadence to which the 
Bourbon leaders had led the country. Now, every- 
where the condition ia different ; a new energy and 
ambition, which expresses itself in the desire for 
education and in thrift and assiduous devotion to 
industry, indicate a new Spain. 

" The young king Alfonso, who seeks advice from 
scientists and the liberals of his country, has been 
a great force in this direction, illustrated by his 
manly attitude at the death of his prime minister. 
When Canalejas was slain, it seemed that the cause 
of freedom was set back, but Alfonso appointed the 
Count of Bomanones as his successor, — an assurance 
to the people that the nation's progress toward 
modem education and religious freedom was not to 
be frustrated. Alfonso had decided to act as chief 
mourner at the funeral of his premier, and as the 
body was being carried down the long steps of the 
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House of the Cortes to the gun carriage on which 
it was to be transported, the king appeared at the 
top of the stairs unaccompanied. It was known 
that there was a plot to kill him, and the people 
were awed by his audacity. Instead of quickly 
taking his place, he stopped — seemingly overcome 
by his emotions and oblivious to the throng. Then 
on foot he took his place by the gun carriage — an 
unprecedented tribute to a subject from a king. 
Down the long avenue where the crowds had as- 
sembled rang shouts of * Los Reyes! Los Reyes! ' 
An ovation followed such as Madrid has seldom wit- 
nessed. In the monarch was seen the debonair 
bravery which the Spaniard so fervently loves." 

At the sight of Old Glory — her country's flag — 
Mrs. Gulick's heart always thrilled with patriotic 
joy, — a joy known only to those who, living abroad 
for long years, seldom see the Stars and Stripes 
with their " Eed for love, their white for law, and 
their blue for the hope that our fathers saw, of a 
larger liberty." After peace was declared, Mrs. 
Gulick, with informal ceremonies, in her home in 
Aubumdale, unfurled a silk flag, the emblem of her 
native land, which draped protectingly a handsome 
portrait of King Alfonso, the monarch of her 
adopted country. "This flag," she said, "I shall 
carry to Spain, for it will help create peace and 
good will, for wherever displayed, the Spaniards 
shall see enfolded within it the face of theur king." 
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MES. QULIOK WELCOMED AT BIAEEITZ 

N February, 1899, Mrs. Guliok, 
accompanied by Miss Ethelwyn 
Eaton, daughter of President 
Eaton of Beloit College, and by 
Miss Martha A. Hopkins, whose 
father. Colonel Charles A. Hop- 
kins, was vice-president of the Corporation and an 
influential Director of the International Institute, 
left Boston for Biarritz. It was a glad welcome 
that Mrs. Gulick and her party received. Extracts 
from her letters written in fine spirit from the 
school, 16 Bue du Bois de Boulogne, and covering 
a period of some weeks follow : 

" Before I had taken oflf my hat, we made the 
grand tour of the house, visiting the sola and 
dining-room, class rooms and dormitories, and we 
even went to the kitchen. The house was built by 
an archbishop and is now the property of his 
nephew. This accounts for its name, * Villa Notre 
Dame.' It is situated on a high bluflf overlooking 
the Bay of Biscay and at some distance from the 
center of Biarritz. To the south and west are the 
Cantabrian mountains, following the coast line of 
northern Spain, behind which lie our beloved San 

169 
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Sebastian and Bilbao. When the low-lying clouds 
are lifted, we can even distinguish in the horizon 
a point of land not far from Santander, oar first 
home. Those same clouds, which seem to be ever 
near the mountain tops, give a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for sunset effect, which in grandeur can 
hardly be surpassed. 

" But to return to the house I It must be re- 
membered that nearly sixty persons are to be cared 
for and dormitories, dining-room, class rooms, music- 
rooms and general study and sitting rooms must be 
found. The arrangements made for the large 
family and school are a triumph of executive 
ability. It is true that one and the same room 
may serve as a reception room, a class room and 
a music-room and any other department not fully 
provided for. When the bell rings at the close of 
the period of recitation, the animated running up 
and down stairs and crowding to the appointed 
places are almost equal to a game of * Stage coach ' 
or * Kitchen Furniture.' Monsieur, the archbishop, 
furnished his home in the old French fashion. 
Cretonne, faded and not always to our taste, reigns 
supreme over windows, beds and furniture. Look- 
ing-glasses abound, so we ^ see ourselves as others 
see us.' I feel something like a visitor, as much of 
our own furniture is stored in the stable. A large 
wall and fence encircle the grounds. The concierge 
lives in a neat little cottage near the front gate and 
a large stable is at the end of the garden back of 
the house. This garden to both teachers and pupils 
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is a wonderful relief. In San Sebastian a daily 
procession through the streets and possibly a weekly 
climb of the hills, was all we had of outdoor life. 
Now the girls live out-of-doors. With books in 
hand, the older ones walk through the paths and 
draw into their lungs the health-giving air from 
the Bay of Biscay, while they endeavor to fill with 
knowledge their heads and hearts. The little ones 
work in their gardens and enjoy the wee pink- 
tipped daisies, the primroses and violets which they 
have transplanted from the fields. Lord and Lady 
TankerviUe, who spend the winter in Biarritz, have 
presented to the Institute a game of croquet and 
also the old-fashioned game of skittles, in which 
these young people already show great proficiency. 
The house is about fifteen minutes' walk from the 
center of the city though only eight minutes dis- 
tant from the Scotch church, where a service in 
English is held each Sunday morning and one in 
French in the afternoon. The building is small, 
and if all the girls should attend a service, there 
would be room for but few others. Half the 
number, therefore, attend in the morning and the 
other half in the afternoon, the order being reversed 
the following Sunday. Last Sunday Mr. Gulick 
was invited to preach and speak of the work in 
Spain. All the older girls were allowed to go and 
during the offertory they sang effectively an anthem 
in Spanish. This is the height of the English sea- 
son and every Sunday the Episcopal church is full. 
" We are 90 far away from the town that we are 
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not disturbed by the customary gaieties of such a 
place and really know them chiefly through the 
papers. King Oscar of Sweden arrived yesterday. 
The lists of visitors published contain many names 
of royal personages and aristocrats, but we never 
see them, — that is, they do not wear their crowns on 
the street, — so, whenever we take our walks abroad, 
we see none but ordinary mortals. The fifty girls 
who are scattered over this house must have special 
mention. Their average age is younger than for 
some years. Many of them are very bright and 
pretty and all are interesting. They work well 
considering how little preparation they have had. 
Seven are daughters of Spanish pastors and three 
others have brothers who are pastors. Dona Esther 
Alonso, Dona Juliana Campo and Dona Benigna 
Bodriguez are hard at work in their di£ferent de- 
partments and in every way are a real help. It is 
delightful to see their enthusiasm and to feel that 
Spanish young women are working with us for the 
education of their own people. Miss Barbour, Miss 
Page and Miss Bushee have worked wonders in 
transferring the Institute and so satisfactorily com- 
pleting the household arrangements. Were it not 
for the archbishop's furniture and blue crockery, 
we could easily believe ourselves to be in Spain. 
Miss Hopkins and Miss Eaton are beginning to 
speak in Spanish and will, I am sure, be apt stu- 
dents. We plan to have a Summer School for 
languages, as this place is admirably adapted for 
one, and that will enable us to send away the 
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Spanish students who wish to go to their homes for 
the summer vacation. There are many excellent 
French teachers here and, of course, there could be 
no btetter opportunity to learn Spanish. The foot- 
hills of the Pyrenees lie before us, and the site of 
the permanent home of this Institute must be de- 
cided before, with all our personal belongings, we 
cross them again." 

Many who at this period were corresponding 
with Mrs. Gulick can well imagine how joyful and 
inexpressible were her emotions when she made a 
trip to Spain and visited many of the towns where 
the graduates of the Institute were teaching. On 
March tenth she wrote: "The long-anticipated 
visit to San Sebastian will begin to-morrow if only 
the clouds which are hanging over the Trois Cou- 
ronnes are dispersed by the early morning. There 
has been a strange feeling of unreality about this 
life in France, but probably it will be changed by 
a visit to San Sebastian, which for so many years 
we have called *home.'" Two days later Mrs. 
Gulick wrote from San Sebastian : " The morning 
Miss Hopkins and I left Biarritz, teachers, pupils, 
servants, — ^yes, everybody, announced the arrival 
of the smaDest possible vehicle ever drawn by a 
horse, which was to convey us to the railroad sta- 
tion. Amid the waving of handkerchiefs, numer- 
ous packages, letters, flowers and last messages 
were showered upon us and we drove away. Why 
should not everybody be interested ? This was no 
ordinary journey. I was going to Spain, to my 
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adopted oonntry, from which by the circumstances 
of war I had been exiled. I was to meet Christian 
Endeavorers who would rejoice in the expressions 
of loving remembrance sent by their friends and 
companions. About nine o'clock, the appointed 
time, our train arrived, and once more I found my- 
self on the way to Spain. A small French gunboat 
on one side and a solitary Spanish guard on the 
other held the bridge over the Bidassoa, — the river 
which unites, or separates, Spain and France. As 
the train crossed the bridge, I said to Miss Hop- 
kins, my only companion: *I welcome you to 
Spain, which for so long has been my home.' At 
Iran, the Spanish frontier, which we reached about 
twelve o'clock, there were men enough to carry ten 
times as much impedimenta as we had, allowing us 
to walk through the gates as free from burdens as 
royalty itself. The same scenes were enacted that 
twenty-seven years ago Mr. Gulick and I saw for 
the first time. The white-gloved carahinero9 looked 
carefully into each article of baggage, but there was 
no odor of tobacco or appearance of bottles or any- 
thing new. That seems to be the line drawn by 
the government of Spain. Priests and friars, sol- 
diers and peasants and travelers who betray their 
nationality by both tone and dress, interested and 
entertained us. At San Sebastian the Spanish pas- 
tor, Don Angel, his wife, Dona Antonia, and Dona 
Matilde Marin ' (one of the Institute graduates and 

^ Miss Marin is now (in 1916) a trained nurse in the United 
8tate0^ intending to cetnm to Spain to serve her own ooontiy. 
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now a kindergarten teacher in San Sebastian) were 
waiting to welcome as. We had engaged lodgings 
in the house next to our old dwelling. It seemed 
strange without entering to go by Avenida 40 I 
A furniture store now occupies the ground floor, 
the former location of our chapel and day-schooL 
After luncheon I was tempted to ask to see the 
house. The portera did not know me, and as Miss 
Hopkins and I talked in English, she supposed we 
had never before been there. We went through 
the old rooms, and I gave a mental good-bye to my 
own corner from which, in the days which are past, 
I have sent my friends so many thoughts and 
letters. 

" In the afternoon we received a special invita- 
tion for an evening vdada to be given by the 
United Societies of Christian Endeavor of San Se- 
bastian. It was an occasion which deeply touched 
me. These young people who have had none of 
the advantages of travel and who have seen noth- 
ing of the sort in their own country, carried out 
a most elaborate program. Spanish, Cuban and 
Basque songs were interspersed in a literary pro- 
gram of original and creditable work. The speeches 
of the presidents of the young women's and young 
men's societies were gracefully delivered and ac- 
centuated, in one case, by a bouquet of beautiful 
camelias, and in the other by a presentation of the 
* society itself.' The last song was a *Song of 
Welcome' by Dona Antonia in memory of my 
Portsmouth experiences, a presentation copy of 
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which had been printed in gold on blue silk by 
the president of the young men's association, — a 
printer by trade. 

^'The first verse and chorus (with translation) 
follows : 

"*JOTA 

"<1 ESTEOFA 

^' ^ Al pobre soldado cautivo 
DofLa Alicia le socorrid; 
Nosotros todos la damos 
Mil gracias per el favor. 

Coed 
'^ ^Oantemos alegres, contentos, gozosos, 
Forque DofLa Alicia estd entre nosotros ; 
Despu69 de tres anos de separaci6n, 
Be halla de nuevo en nuestra naci6n.' 

" 'SONG OF WELCOME 

" ' The poor soldier in captivity 
By DofLa Alicia was succored. 
"We all give her 
One thousand thanks for the favor. 

Chorus 
" 'Let us sing joyfully, let us sing happily 
Because DofLa Alicia is among us again ; 
After three years of separation, 
Again she is in our nation.' 

" The room was too small for the large gathering. 
There was no ventilation, as it would not do to 
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open the windows lest people on the street should 
hear the song which woke the echoes ; and yet I 
could not have been happier in a palace 1 The 
earnestness and Christian fervor of these young 
people in the midst of a reactionary sentiment and 
even persecution is worthy of record here, and I 
doubt not is noted in heaven. Those who love 
their country and who have been hoping that the 
terrible sufferings through which they have passed 
would be a lesson to the government, are discour- 
aged and dumb before the recent change of min- 
istry which has brought into power the conserva- 
tives and some of the most reactionary. On Sunday 
at five in the afternoon, a second service was held, 
not only for adults but for the four societies of 
Christian Endeavor. It was necessary to combine 
chapel and schoolroom and seat the young people 
carefully that everybody might be accommodated. 
The children entered singing and carrying the prize 
banner, made of white silk beautifully embroidered 
vnth pansies and the monogram 'C. E.' by the 
Institute girls. The exercises were most interest- 
ing. Some of those who took part, — the older 
boys and girls, had been for years in our day- 
schools, and now at work in their different trades, 
were still members of the Christian Endeavor 
Societies. 

^^I was asked to speak at length about the 
Spanish prisoners in Portsmouth and was touched 
by the close attention of all and the emotion dis- 
played by many. The boys especially were deeply 
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intereBted and for an hoar or more they studied 
the photographs of the survivors of Admiral Cer- 
vera's fleet and asked questions about them. One 
man or another would nod his head at points I 
made and the women were affected to tears when 
I told them of the thirty-one graves on Seavey's 
Island, tenderly oared for by their so-called enemies. 
About one hundred and eighty children have been 
matriculated during the past year in the three day- 
schools. With perfect liberty, there might be three 
hundred. There is not sufficient room for the sixty 
and more in daily attendance. *What could we 
do,' say the teachers, ' if all should decide to come 
at once ? ' Here is an opportunity for a free kin- 
dergarten which would have a wonderful influence. 
The mothers gladly allow the little ones to attend 
for ' they are so well cared for and we can go com- 
fortably to our daily duties.' But * a little child 
shall lead them,' and unconsciously mothers and 
fathers are learning the simple truths which the 
children carry to the homes. 

"March 14: A hurried call on a sick friend, 
some purchases for the Institute and the time 
arrived to take the train for France. As we 
neared a tunnel about three-quarters of a mile 
from Biarritz, the train stopped. All the passen- 
gers were told to dismount, as the day before a 
train had been wrecked in the tunnel ; and Miss 
Hopkins and I were told to walk through and take 
a train at the other end. The tunnel seemed in- 
terminable. Ill-smelling lamps and lanterns served 
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to make the darkness visible and destroy the little 
air nature might have provided. Stones and rub- 
bish, mud and slush and water dripping on us from 
above made us thankful for the usual traveling 
mercies. During two years past, when traveling 
about ten thousand miles by land and sea I have 
not had as much discomfort, and we were almost 
in sight of our own house ! A train was made up 
for France and backed into the tunnel as far as it 
could go in order to make easy the transfer of the 
luggage and mail, and in utter darkness for two 
hours we were detained." This is but one of scores 
of uncomfortable experiences that Mrs. Gulick cheer- 
fully endured for the work's sake. " We reached 
home about four o'clock ready to join the family in 
partaking of afternoon tea, as our breakfast of 
* chocolate and roll ' and lunch of zweibach had not 
been very sustaining. Still, the sun shines and the 
weather is magnificent, — while the farmer pleads 
for rain. A great amount of detailed letter- writing 
has been brought about by the war and the conse- 
quent lack of communication. Eeturned soldiers 
from Cuba have appealed to our sympathy. A 
graduate and her husband have asked us to in- 
fluence those in authority to find her brother, held 
as a prisoner by the Tagalos. Others are asking 
for positions of usefulness in either Cuba or the 
Philippines. All this comes in addition to the 
routine exchange of mission letters, correspondence 
connected with a very large circle of friends of the 
Institute In America and Spain, and with the par- 
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ents of the fifty and more students in the Institute ; 
and there ia aJso a growing demand for papers on 
Spain from women's clubs in the United States and 
from Woman's Board auxiliaries." 

How pathetic was Mrs. Gulick's last visit to 
Avenida 40 in San Sebastian and her ^^ mental 
good-bye to my own comer." She was really say- 
ing farewell to her last earthly home, for she was 
on the wing ever after. She saw strangers in the 
house. Her personal belongings, dear from associa- 
tion with the family life, were stored in the stable 
of the new house in Biarritz. *^ When these boxes 
are opened, it will be in Madrid I " washer exultant 
thought. Privation or inconvenience were nothing 
if only the school prospered. Mrs. Gulick, though 
unusually sensitive and responsive to the delights of 
a congenial private home, counted it well worth 
while to have only ^* my own comer " in a house 
filled with Spanish girls. Had we a picture of that 
historic spot, how eloquently it would tell of the 
noble sacrifice of a mother who bravely placed the 
ocean between herself and her beloved children 
that they might receive their education in the home 
land. How many heart stmggles that ^^ own cor- 
ner " might reveal, for as Mrs. Gulick sat at her 
desk, writing or reading letters, she was battling 
quietly against difficulties and planning prayerfully 
for victories. How keenly she felt ^^the things 
that ought to be beating against the things that 
were." In her special nook there were also valued 
school and missionary conferences with her hu9> 
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band, and memorable little heart-to-heart talks with 
her Spanish girls. What a flood of tender recollec- 
tions well-nigh overwhelmed her when she said 
that last good-bye I 

The exigency of the situation, the need of funds 
to begin the school work in Madrid with dignity 
and full equipment would not allow Mrs. Gulick to 
remain-a long time in Biarritz. During this period, 
however, she made many new friends for the 
school 
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MEa QT7LICK APPEALS TO SCHOOLS AND 

COLLEGES ; CUBAN TEACHEES AT 

CAMBEIDGE 

October 7, 1899, Mrs. Gulick 
once more was in her native 
land, and with her usual enthu- 
siasm addressed large audiences. 
It had been decided that as Spain's 
capital city was the geographical 
as well as the educational center of the peninsula, 
the International Institute, when it left Biarritz, must 
be located in Madrid and in its own College HalL 

Mrs. Gulick keenly realized the urgent need of 
winning new friends for the school. The previous 
year she had written Professor Stevens of Mount 
Holyoke College : " The plan you proposed in your 
last letter, — that of interesting college girls in the 
special building for the Spanish Institute, — has 
been in my mind ever since." Already a few of 
the women's colleges and girls' schools had raised 
money for the furnishing of rooms in College Hall, 
and had learned much about their young Spanish 
friends, and now at the psychological moment, a 
new and gracious friend, Mrs. Cornelia Chamber- 
lain Mitchell, wife of Judge Charles E. Mitchell 
of New York City, opened the way for Mrs. Gulick 
to reach hundreds of young women students. Mrs. 
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Gulick was a welcome guest in their delightful 
cosmopolitan home in New York City, where she 
met many influential people. Mrs. Mitchell, in 
recalling the eventful weeks, writes : " Mrs. Young 
Fulton, who was at the head of a long-established 
Teachers' Bureau in New York City, became much 
interested in Mrs. Gulick. She ably planned a 
forward movement which aroused the students in 
many women's schools and colleges. At a dinner 
which followed the annual meeting of the Corpora- 
tion of the International Institute in Boston, Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, spoke with tears in her eyes 
of her own deep appreciation of the Institute, say- 
ing: 'I know of many well-endowed institutions 
both in this and in other countries, but I know of 
none so well endowed as the International Institute 
for Girls in Spain, for it has thirty years of the 
lives of William and Alice Gulick. Now what we 
are asked to do is to put brick and mortar about 
those lives. I am surprised at the apathy of 
American women toward this enterprise.' When 
it was suggested to Mrs. Palmer that American 
women were uninformed instead of apathetic, she 
replied : * If strangely that be the case, I will send 
my own personal appeal to the thousands of Ameri- 
can college women who have been so fortunate as 
to enjoy the benefits of higher education.' 

"This timely offer of Mrs. Palmer's was en- 
thusiastically and gratefully endorsed by the Board 
of Directors and the following appeal, signed by 
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Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. David F. Eamball, Mrs. William 
T. Sampson, Mrs. Daniel Merriman and Mrs. Charles 
E. Mitchell, was widely circulated : 

" ' We appeal to you — the fortunate girls in our 
schools and colleges — to share in a great New 
Year's gift to the girls of Spain. Over twenty 
years ago a school for girls was founded in North- 
ern Spain by an American college woman, Alice 
Gordon Gulick. So wisely has it been conducted 
that it has made friends throughout the kingdom ; 
its graduates are now teaching three thousand 
children in different parts of the country; its 
students are admitted to the examinations of the 
state institute; nineteen have already taken the 
B. A. degi*ee and four have taken the degrees of 
the University of Madrid with honor. This is the 
first time in the history of Spain that woman's 
work has received such recognition. 

" ' All this has been done by American women in 
a hired house in San Sebastian. When the Spanish- 
American war began, the school was moved across 
the border to Biarritz, France. All the students 
loyally followed their American teachers and the 
work has gone on without interruption. Now the 
moment has come to place in the heart of Spain a 
permanent memorial of our good will in the land 
of Columbus and Isabella. We spent great sums 
to celebrate in the World's Fair the discovery of 
America, made possible by the faith and generosity 
of a Spanish queen. Let us celebrate the first year 
of the new century by a return gift to that con- 
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quered and impoverished land where little provi- 
sion is made for the liberal education of women. A 
school and college for girls is the best gift possible 
from the girls and women of the country where 
more is done than anywhere else to make women 
and children intelligent and happy. 

" ' The money has been rais^ to buy land, and 
now we appeal to you to help build GoUege HaU in 
Madrid, for which we hope to raise fifty thousand 
dollars. The rooms in tins first Girls' College 
building in Spain shall be named for those schools 
and colleges that raise three hundred dollars each. 
Beautiful Isabella certificates will be sent on re- 
ceipt of one dollar subscriptions. How many shares 
will you take in College Hall ? How many friends 
can you interest ? ' 

^^The faculties and graduates of many schools 
and colleges will recall how this heart-stirring ap- 
peal — this appeal from the pen of an honored edu- 
cator—opened the way for the appeal of Mrs. 
Gulick's electric enthusiasm. I had a feeling, al- 
most prophetic, that as she spoke before rapidly 
changing audiences of young people, Mrs. Gulick 
would pour out her soul's life, and that this supreme 
effort might be her ^Swan Song.' How gladly 
would I have advised less strenuous plans I It was 
the joy in her eyes, however, and her indomitable 
spirit, that compelled me to add my ingenuity to 
hers, and her tour of schools and colleges was soon 
planned. A unique receipt or certificate was pre- 
pared, to be given to all those who responded to 
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Mrs. Galiok^s request for funds. I well remember 
the day when the certificate idea took form. As 
Mrs. Gulick and I were seated in the library of my 
home, — ^a room overlooking Central Park and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, I remarked : ' I have 
often thought, dear Mrs. Gulick, that if a gathering 
of women might take place in front of the large 
painting in the Museum that represents Columbus 
humbly bowing before Isabella, who is in the atti- 
tude of emptying her jewel-box in order to make 
possible the perilous and famous voyage across the 
Atlantic, we could project a movement that would 
make your school for girls in Spain a gift from 
American women to the womanhood of Spain. 
Why not,' I said, 'have a cut of this or of a similar 
picture as the decoration of the proposed certificate ?' 
The Castilian Society of Boston, — Miss Kebecca E. 
Joslin, president, — Plater presented to Mrs. Gulick a 
plate of the historic painting representing Colum- 
bus being received at Burgos by Queen Isabella. 
This picture adorns the certificate which, signed by 
Mrs. Gulick, was given to all who took shares in 
College Hall. The graceful border, generously de- 
signed by Miss Eose Churchill of Connecticut and 
printed in the Spanish national colors, represents 
the vines of Spain's abundant vintage entwining a 
crown, a jewel-box, an anchor and La Kabida — a 
monastery where Columbus was often a guest. 

" It was at Ogontz School, Philadelphia (a school 
still helping to support the College) that Mrs. Gulick 
made the first address of her memorable tour. As 
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we entered the building at the early evening hour, 
the sweet music of the vesper hymn seemed to Mrs. 
Gulick a benediction as well as a welcome. She 
charmed the girls, and the vivid word pictures she 
gave them of the girls she loved and was helping in 
Spain never have been forgotten. These Ogontz 
young girls, now women in the various activities of 
life, doubtless recall that evening as one of the unu- 
sual inspirations for high ideals and unselfish living." 
For months the United States Government had 
been humanely at work in Cuba, driving out un- 
sanitary conditions and promoting the health, hap- 
piness and efficiency of the people. A modern ed- 
ucational system was now established in the Island 
with a teacher for every school. The history of a 
remarkable educational enterprise in which the 
American people and Harvard College displayed 
their altruistic interest in the teachers of Cuba has 
been recorded by Professor Katharine Lee Bates. 
In the summer of 1900 she wrote : " Wellesley peo- 
ple who failed to visit Cambridge between the first 
of July and the middle of August lost a unique op- 
portunity to go abroad by trolley. The mountain 
had come to Mahomet ; Cuba had been dropped into 
Harvard Square. Holworthy, Hollis, Gray, — all 
those famous brick * factories of the Muses ' were 
peopled by swarthy youths whose slight forms, 
vivacious southern gestures and rapid Spanish speech 
almost converted the yard into a plaza. With the 
dark-eyed sefloritas passing through, there was 
needed only the change of elm to palms and of the 
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pomp into a fountain to complete the transforma- 
tion. Then one morning a torrent of rain washed 
our Cuban picture quite away. Four troop-ships 
were beating toward New York with their bedrag- 
gled, chilled and seasick companies and Cambridge 
was left alone to count the cost. Seventy thousand 
dollars had been raised, — by no means easily, — and 
spent, — by no means carelessly. Now where was 
the seventy thousand dollars' worth ? 

" If this enterprise had been a political move, it 
might well be stamped a failure. Our visitors made 
it frankly apparent from the first that their hearts 
are all with Cuba Libre. They have suffered im- 
prisonment, hunger, loss of fortune and death of 
friends for the freedom of their beautiful island. 
They are more or less aware that the future is 
thick-set with problems and troubles, but in their 
own keeping. Night and day Cambridge rang with 
the spirited strains of the Cuban National hymn, 
while the Cuban banner, ^ Fairest of all the world ' 
(Za handera mas Imda dd 7mmdo\ was everywhere 
in evidence, from tiny earrings and brooches to the 
great folds that waved so proudly from the front 
of University Hall. And the donors of the seventy 
thousand dollars are well content to have it so. 
For this American enterprise was not a selfish one. 
It was as ideal a thing, as truly conformed to the 
teachings of Him who stood upon the Mount, is 
any deed our generation has witnessed. Hundreds 
of Americans, following the noble lead of President 
Eliot and Mr. Frye, contributed gladly of their 
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money, time and strength, opened their homes, 
tendered professional skill, — gave each one accord- 
ing to the power that was in him, all on the simply 
chivalric principle that the strong should aid the 
weak. In Cambridge, as at San Juan, a great na- 
tion, mindful of sacred example, has acted the part 
of an elder brother to a people too childish yet fully 
to understand the service rendered. 

*' What, then, was the service of Harvard Uni- 
versity to her Cuban guests ? The future can tell 
better than the present. The thirteen hundred 
Cubans would answer variously, according to their 
individual experiences. A few salient points, how- 
ever, can easily be made. The expedition, includ- 
ing forty per cent, of all the public school teachers 
of Cuba and representing every town on the island 
save four, already has done much to overcome 
sectional jealousies and create sLn esprit de corps. 
The Cuban teachers are now for the first time 
recognizing their professional bond and are pro- 
jecting such associations and publications as shall 
perpetuate the comradeship of this summer and 
organize the interests of pedagogy throughout 
the Island. The Harvard instructions illustrated 
methods for the teaching of language, science and 
history, gave a special impetus to kindergarten 
work and to manual training, and imparted stimu- 
lating ideas along such lines as domestic hygiene, 
manufactures, republican institutions and religious 
toleration. It is true, too, that American generosity 
has bestowed on these representatives of a much- 
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suffering people the good gift of joy, although not 
so directly and immediately as is generally sup- 
posed. The summer has been, in fact, a hard one 
for the Cubans,— especially the women. Many of 
them delicate girls who never in their lives before 
had left their native villages, unaccustomed to any 
active exercise other than dancing, dismayed at the 
idea of walking in heat or in rain, utterly unused 
to close or persistent study, and with a native 
incapacity for hurrying, they have been driven 
almost to the point of exhaustion. Off to classes 
at quarter past eight, — ^English, geography, history, 
more English, lunching in the uproar of Memorial 
Hall, home through the heat to freshen their dress 
and renew their face powder, and back through the 
heat to catch the cars for an educational trip of 
geological or industrial character; back at six or 
seven to the chattering turmoil of dinner, and after 
this, most likely, a concert, ball or reception, — ^no 
wonder that they sometimes for very weariness 
cried themselves to sleep. There was not an official 
excursion every afternoon, to be sure, but its place 
would be filled by kindergarten lecture, drawing 
class, additional English lesson, private invitation, 
shopping, sightseeing, dentistry and the like. Take 
it all in all, the Cuban women met our strenuous 
kindness with extraordinary pluck. For after all, 
it was kindness. They feel it now ; they will feel 
it more and more deeply as their Cuba Librey so 
passionately desired, plunges into her seemingly 
inevitable period of struggle and stress. Injustice^ 
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poverty, suffering await many of these Cuban teach- 
ers, and then this summer, its fatigues forgotten, 
will shine out in memory not only as their .vision 
of a rich, firm, liberal state, but as a golden interval 
in the sad monotony and narrowness of life. Over 
and over and over again, their assurances of ap- 
preciation and thankfulness were eloquently ten- 
dered. But gratitude is bom of knowledge, and 
many of the younger ones, only children in ex- 
perience, bewildered by this fairyland of friendli- 
ness, accepted what was given them with the 
happy thoughtlessness of childhood. And child- 
like was the love they lavished in response, sur- 
prising classic Cambridge to a glow of answering 
emotion. They nestled into our hearts before we 
knew it, and their rain of good-bye tears was thanks 
enough." 

In an informal letter, Miss Bates later wrote : 
" Mrs. GuUck's generous services, so freely given, 
were invaluable during the Cuban summer at 
Cambridge. Installed at 11 Quincy Street, in the 
beautiful home of Professor and Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, — ^then in their vacation retreat at 
Boxford, — she fairly radiated welcome and good 
will through that bewildered throng of dark-eyed, 
vivid strangers. Her complete acquaintance not 
only with Spanish speech but with Spanish customs 
and the sensitive points of Spanish character, en- 
abled her to set right many a difficulty. She was 
a tower of strength to all concerned, especially the 
chaperones, and a center of cheer and comfort for 
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the often homesick Cubans. But I like best to re- 
member her, as I chanced upon her one afternoon 
when Fred and Grace were romping, brother and 
sister fashion, about the room. Their mother 
looked on at their merry rough-and-tumble, not 
only without rebuke but with tears of happiness in 
her eyes. ^You can't know,' she said to me in 
laughing half-apology, * how hungry I sometimes 
get for just this, — to have my children about me, 
however they behave.' But Fred, an instructor in 
the Cuban classes, and Grace, whose music was one 
of the chief attractions of the home, were never 
lacking in dignity when dignity was the order of 
the day, and rendered constantly the most graceful 
and efficient social aid to their mother." 

A young girl's glimpse of the daily routine of 
this Cuban summer school is given by Mrs. Gu- 
lick's daughter, Grace : " My first recollection of 
the Cuban teachers' summer at Cambridge is in 
accompanying Mother to a conclave held by the 
boarding house keepers and other ladies interested, 
who expected to house the foreigners. There was 
much that was humorous in the questions asked 
about the Porto Eicans and Cubans; and there 
was a lively discussion of the difficulties that might 
arise. It was .a blistering hot day and Mother sat, 
graceful, sympathetic and helpful, through hours of 
this kind of talk : * I hope they won't try to blow 
out the gas,' and ' Do you think, Mrs. Gulick, they 
will know what the bath was meant for, if we of- 
fered it to them after their journey ? ' Mother at 
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all times tried to impress upon these people that 
they must be discriminating. The teachers from 
San Juan, Havana and other cities would naturally 
be used to modern conveniences, and above all 
things, the hostesses should be tactful and most 
polite with those from ' up the hills ' who might be, 
more unused to urban ways. I was a young girl 
at the time and much was kept from me that would 
have been interesting to know, for Mother had 
some trying situations to handle in her position as 
Dean of Women. With such a number there were 
naturally all kinds, and though as a whole they all 
behaved in a most dignified manner, there was a 
rougher element to stir things up, and the care of 
the girls was a great responsibility. Mrs. Palmer's 
home, which she had kindly offered for the use of 
the Cuban teachers, was our residence. It was an 
ideal place in which to entertain. We kept ' open 
house ' at all hours, and a large group of invited 
guests were received once or twice a week. At 
these times, music and refreshments enlivened the 
evenings, the guests themselves undertaking a large 
share of the entertaining, there being among our 
visitors many gifted musicians and elocutionists. 
One evening a little blind girl from an institution 
in. Boston demonstrated the method by which she 
was taught to sew, read, write and play the piano. 
The Cubans and Porto Eicans highly appreciated the 
evenings in which Miss Alice W. Longfellow hon- 
ored them by reading selections from her father's 
poems. In many ways Miss Longfellow showed 
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her personal admiration for Mother and her interest 
in the teachers. Many of the Cubans and Porto 
Bicans on first hearing Mother speak from the 
platform at Memorial Hall thought she was truly 
Spanish. Her beautiful rich voice, queenly bearing 
and perfect Spanish gained for her many pseu- 
donyms, the prettiest being * Princess AUcia,' and 
it is a strange coincidence that when on the visit 
to Madrid only a short time later, those that once 
more came in touch with Mother said : ^ She is 
truly Spanish, Princess Alicia.' 

^^ [Notwithstanding all the demands made upon 
her for practical purposes, Mother found time to 
join the teachers in excursions and to organize 
groups of those who would be interested in differ- 
ent phases of American life. Some were taken to 
an entertainment at the College Club in Boston and 
shown over the house, and the system of conducting 
women's clubs in this country was explained. Visits 
were made to the Boston Public Library, to the 
Public Schools, State House and other public build- 
ings. Governor Crane invited Mother to hold with 
him at the State House a reception for the visitors. 
Mother not being able to attend, her daughter as- 
sisted the governor in receiving the guests. The 
last evening spent at Cambridge, the Cuban teach- 
ers worked up a most creditable good-bye program 
as a mark of appreciation for all that had been done 
for them, and as an opportunity to present Presi- 
dent Eliot with a beautiful loving cup. The music, 
in charge of Frederick Gulick, was entirely of a 
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Spanish character. The ladies were exquisite, being 
dressed in costume and playing with their fans. 
There were speeches and readings and at last the 
impressive presentation of the loving cup. Presi- 
dent Eliot, with the assistance of an interpreter, 
made one of his inimitable impromptu speeches. 
He thanked the guests for the gift, and in the name 
of the people of Boston, Cambridge and BLarvard 
University, bade them good-bye and Godspeed. 
To show how these people appreciated the personal 
interest taken in them by Mrs. Gulick, they pre- 
sented Frederick Gulick with a handsome silver 
and mother-of-pearl mounted baton, and showered 
her daughter with original poems, blessing her for 
being the daughter of such a mother. With the 
marked attention Mother always received, she never 
lost a certain shyness, a timidity that her own 
daughter could detect, and I remember that night 
her evident shrinking from the rather conspicuous 
attention that was bestowed upon her. Arriving 
at Memorial Hall, we were not allowed to enter 
until the place was filled, and were then escorted 
to our places in the center of the house by repre- 
sentatives of Cuba and Porto Rico. I can see 
Mother laughingly begging oflf, but with height- 
ened color and head held high, she permitted them 
to proceed, realizing that she might hurt their feel- 
ings if this was refused them. She was very beau- 
tiful that night and I remember my feeling of pride 
as I heard the murmur of admiration. 
" The next morning very early Miss Longfellow 
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joiaed us and we went to Charlestown that we 
might go aboard the ship and wave a farewell to 
the departing throng. I am sore if there were any 
who had doubted the sincerity and disinterested- 
ness of Mother's work tar them, their suspicions 
vanished that day, for Spanish-speaking people can- 
not endure to get wet, and there we were, caught 
on that wharf by a steady downpour of rain. We 
were simply drenched, but in spite of my entreaty, 
both Miss Longfellow and Mother were determined 
to stay and wave a good-bye to our friends. There 
was much delay, and it was not until mid-afternoon 
that the ship at last pulled away. For weeks and 
months Motiier received from the visiting teachers 
many letters expressing great appreciation of their 
American opportunities. Both Cubans and Porto 
Bicans said that in many ways the Islands were 
profiting by their visit. Most of all, they Qxpressed 
appreciation of the exceptional character of ^ Prin- 
cess Alicia ' and told of their love for their own 
* bienhechora.'* " 

Miss Longfellow, who says that her memory of 
these delightful days will always remain a most 
happy possession, writes reminiscently : ^^ I had the 
pleasure of first meeting Mrs. Gulick at the home 
of Mrs. Palmer in Cambridge. She had called 
some ladies together to hear Mrs. Gulick's account 
of her work for the education of Spanish girls. 
The meeting began somewhat stiffly, as such occa- 
sions do, but in a very short time the beautiful 
personality of Mrs. GiQick made itself felt. She 
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communicated a deep thrill of interest to the circle ; 
question followed question, and Mrs. Gulick's poise, 
intelligence and devotion to her work made every 
one feel that this was a real and genuine move- 
ment, conducted under the best possible super- 
vision. Mrs. Palmer's enthusiasm, added to the 
inspiring words of Mrs. Gulick, made this a most 
memorable occasion. In the summer of 1899, 
when the Cuban teachers were invited to Cam- 
bridge, and Mrs. Palmer ojffered her house for 
one of the group, Mrs. Gulick was placed at its 
head. Her familiarity with the Spanish language 
and customs made her a most charming Dean and 
House-mother. By day the girls were busy with 
their studies, and in the evening bright and cheer- 
ful gatherings of friends with music and recitations 
were a delightful feature of their life. Mrs. Gulick 
was the heart and head of everything and certainly 
contributed in very large measure to the success of 
that wonderful summer." 

President Charles W. Eliot expresses in the fol- 
lowing letter the appreciation of Harvard Uni- 
versity for Mrs. Gulick's devoted service : " Please 
accept from the University the modest honorarium 
enclosed as a slight acknowledgment on its part of 
the devoted service you have rendered to the Cuban 
women during the past six weeks and a half. Your 
knowledge of the language and customs of the Uni- 
versity's guests has enabled you to guide and help 
them in innumerable ways, and your friendly sym- 
pathy has been very precious to many of them* 
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The University is under lasting obligations to yon 
for 80 freely giving your time and strength io this 
unique undertaking." The honorarium (one hun- 
dred dollars) was used entirely in promoting the 
work in Cambridge for the Cuban teachers. 

^^ In all their afflictions, he was afflicted, and the 
angel of His presence saved them," was the promise 
verified to Mr. and Mrs. Gulick in the passing away 
in Porto Eico of their eldest child, — ^their promising 
son, James Gtordon Gulick, who was graduated with 
honor from Harvard College in 1898, and was later 
appointed Inspector of Public Instruction at Porto 
Bico. His disease was acute meningitis. It was 
the sorrowing mother's sad privilege to receive at 
the Aubumdale home the lifeless but precious body 
of her dear boy and arrange for the funeral service, 
held December 22 in the Congregational Church, 
at which Bev. E. E. Strong gave the tender, ap- 
preciative address. The folds of the United States 
flag draped the casket. In a letter sent in answer 
to nearly three hundred messages of condolence, 
Mrs. Gulick wrote : " If the father's heart aches at 
the thought that he will never see his son in that 
fine young manhood that attracted and delighted 
the friends and companions of his university life, 
who could ask for greater solace and comfort than 
the united testimony of these friends to the ex- 
cellency of Gordon's attainments and to the beauty 
and strength of his Christian faith and character ? 
Nor can we for a moment believe that whatever of 
knowled^, culture or power, intellectual or spiri- 
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tual, Gordon may have acquired in the schools of 
this life will not find a fuller employment and a 
more eflfective use in the spiritual sphere to which 
he has been transferred." 

'* He has solved it,— life's wonderful problem^ 
The deepest, the strangest, the last, 
And into the school of the angels 
With its answer forever has passed.'' 

Mrs. Gulick's power to render public service 
while enduring profound grief, — ^a power that 
was lifelong, — ^is sympathetically revealed by Pro- 
fessor Katharine Coman as she takes the reader 
to an important drawing-room meeting: "Imme- 
diately after Gordon's death, Mrs. Gulick went to 
Kew York City to speak at a meeting held at the 
residence of Mrs. William E. Dodge. Mrs. Gulick 
was nearly overwhelmed by her sorrow but insisted 
on keeping the appointment. I went with her to 
help in any way I could, and to make at the close 
of the addresses the financial appeal Dr. Henry 
T. Stimson presided. Mrs. Gulick made an elo- 
quent address, but was afterward so exhausted, 
and yet so brave. She was followed by General 
Stewart A. Woodford, who said he always had 
received kindly consideration from the Spanish 
people, whom he highly esteemed. He emphat- 
ically declared that in consideration of Spain's 
great need of enlightenment, he believed the Amer- 
ican school under the direction of Mrs. Gulick was 
an enterprise for Spain of inestimable value." 
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The following winter Dr. Cordelia A. Greene 
was an honored guest of the Gordon family. For 
several weeks Mrs. Gnlick had received at Dr. 
Greene's sanitariam in Castile, Kew York, her 
skilled care generously bestowed ; and it was there 
that Mrs. Gulick happily met members of the well- 
known Castle family of Honolulu, who have proved 
themselves warm and generous friends of higher 
Christian education for girls in Spain. During this 
year Mrs. Gulick also came in close touch with her 
neighbor in Aiibumdale, Professor Louise Manning 
Hodgkins of Wellesley College who ever was a 
welcome fireside guest at the Gordon home. Mrs. 
Gulick often gratefully enumerated the beautiful 
homes so freely opened to her and her children. 
Throughout the years Miss Caroline Borden's resi- 
dence on Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, was a 
beacon-light and a haven of refuge. In the stately 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin H. Baker at 
Greenwich, Connecticut, the Gulick family were 
always " at home." Mrs. Baker, from the time of 
her student days at Mount Holyoke, when as Miss 
Bichardson she first met and loved ^^ Miss Gordon," 
was ever her loyal and generous friend. Another 
gracious home that always had its latch-string out 
for the Gulick family was " The Stronghold," the 
hospitable residence in Auburndale of the beloved 
Dr. and Mrs. E. E. Strong. 

In a letter written in May to a friend, Mrs. 
Gulick tells how once more the heavenly city 
opened its gates to a loved one : ^^ I made out a 
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toup which should take in "Wells College, Cleve- 
land, Painesville, Oberlin, Detroit, Chicago, God- 
frey, Cincinnati, Washington and New York City. 
Just as I was to start, a freshet on the Boston & 
Albany road stopped for two days the through 
trains. Mother was so anxious I felt I ought not 
to start until the way was clear. That threw out 
"Wells College and Cleveland.^ I went to Detroit, 
arriving on Friday; Saturday I spoke to the 
Alumnaa Associations; Sunday I went to Ann 
Arbor, and on my return found a telegram which 
called me home to Mother. I went through the 
two appointments on Monday and took the night 
train for home. At eight o'clock in the morning, 
the first day of May, at the age of eighty-three, our 
beloved mother entered the heavenly home where 
so many of our dear ones were waiting for her. 

" * Put out the lights, 

Sleep on and take thy rest 
She is the faithful watcher now, 
And we the souls distressed.' 

It' has been said so beautifully that ^Qod could 
not be everywhere and so He made mothers.' 
Heaven has become more homelike since Mother 
entered in, and her children ^ rise up and call her 
blessed.' " 

Mrs. Gulick was upheld by the tender sympathy 
of many friends, and the funds that came from 
schools and colleges in response to her appeals 
rejoiced her heart. 
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XV 

PUBOHASE IN MADEID OP INSTITUTE 

BUILDING AND LAND ; GORDON 

AND FKEDERICK GULICK 

|N May 22, 1901, Mrs. Gulick, con- 
soled by the knowledge that many 
American friends had assumed en- 
thusiastically the task of complet- 
ing the needed sum for erecting 
College Hall, left once more the 
shores of her native land. On board the steamship 
New England she wrote to a friend : " This has 
been the smoothest passage I ever have known, and 
yet because I was so tired, I broke down once or 
twice at first. There are some two hundred saloon 
passengers. We think we have at our table one of 
the most pleasant of all the families on board, — 
Mr. and Mrs. Fleming H. Eevell and their son. 
They have invited us to afternoon teas in their fine 
stateroom on the upper deck. It has been a sad 
parting from the homeland, which no longer has 
for me a home. I have not talked Spain much 
since I came on board until to-day, when a young 
lady who knows Mrs. Palmer came to roe and intro- 
duced herself. I have tried to follow your pre- 
scription and have taken some rest. I do not 
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know whether an absolute vacuity in the place 
where brain power ought to be is rest or notl 
Miss Richardson, a sister of my friend, Mrs. Baker, 
is with me and for a while will be a voluntary school 
helper. I hope the news we may send from Biarritz 
and Madrid will cause the Committee of Ways and 
Means to be stimulated to active work, and that 
soon our beautiful hope will be realized. The ship 
is sailing away from the friends we love, but noth- 
ing can keep my heart from going back to my friends 
in the United States." 

A letter written in April, 1902, to Professor Clara 
F. Stevens of Mount Holyoke College shows how 
constantly Mrs. Qulick lived in thought with the 
American friends of the Institute : " I wish I could 
be present during commencement week, but as 
yet steamerless journeys have not been invented 
and we possess no air-ship ; but neither waves nor 
any force of nature can prevent my heart from 
journeying across the sea and being with you in 
those interesting days. I enclose a circular which 
I am sending to many who during the year have 
helped. Please add a special word of thanks to the 
girls of Mount Holyoke, — my girls of my Alma 
Mater. Kindly give my cordial remembrance to 
Miss WooUey. Elizabeth has written me of the 
enthusiastic meeting in the chapel when President 
Woolley spoke in favor of the Institute. From my 
heart I thank you both, even though your high aim 
may not be reached. You have surely through all 
these years be^ij a most faithful fri^ndf" 
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At the annual meeting of the Corporation, held 
in Boston in 1902, the Committee on Ways and 
Means enthusiastically reported the purchase of a 
building for the Institute in Madrid. In their re- 
port they said : " The Committee proposes soon to 
remove the Institute from Biarritz to this advanta- 
geous location. The decision to purchase a building 
and land has been made after a long and full investi- 
gation. Mr. and Mrs. Oulick, with Mr. Coolidge S. 
Boberts of Boston, of the Board of Directors, have 
visited Madrid and for months have been in con- 
ference with men of high authority and good judg- 
ment, well versed in educational and business 
matters in their country, who are ardently inter- 
ested In having the Institute permanently estab- 
lished in the capital of Spain where its influence 
can be most widely felt throughout the kingdom. 
Senor Azcarate, our legal adviser, is a distinguished 
professor in the University of Madrid, an influen- 
tial representative of the Spanish CorteSy and is a 
warm friend in this work of education for the girls 
of Spain. The editor of a most important paper in 
one of the large cities has offered its columns to 
the Institute's interests. Leading people in several 
cities have urged that the Institute be established 
in their localities. Mr. and Mrs. Gulick, after thirty 
years' residence in Spain, are widely known, and 
have the confidence of the Spanish people. The 
property, which has been bought and fully paid 
for, is in the new, healthy and most desirable part 
of the city, a comer lot, near the fine avenue lead- 
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ing to the Prado, with about one hundred and fifty 
feet on CdUe de Fortunyy about one hundred and 
forty feet on CaUe Migud Angela and about two 
hundred and ten feet on Pmeo dd OhdisoOy thus 
affording spacious grounds for the future growth 
of the Institute." The Committee on Ways and 
Means who signed this report consisted of Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Mrs. David P. Kimball, 
Mrs. William T. Sampson, Mrs. Daniel Merriman, 
Mrs. Charles E. Mitchell and Miss Elizabeth G. 
Houghton. It was to Mr. and Mrs. Edwin H. 
]^aker, — Mr. Baker having served as the able 
treasurer of the committee, — that Mrs. Gulick sent 
the first brief announcement of the purchase of the 
property. The possibility of sending such news — 
the consummation of her long-cherished desire — 
filled Mrs. Gulick's heart with radiant joy. 

Another beloved voice that was to Mrs. Gulick 
both ^^ sound and sweetness " failed suddenly, and 
^^ silence ached around her like a strong disease." 
In September, 1902, a cablegram brought to the 
family circle in Biarritz the tragic, sorrowful news 
that Frederick had met with a fatal accident. At 
the funeral service held in Mount Vernon Church, 
Boston, on Sunday, September 28, a large circle of 
friends gathered. Rev. Samuel Herrick, the pastor, 
voiced the heartfelt sympathy of all toward the 
bereaved household that at the same hour in the 
distant home in Biarritz were gathered in the fel- 
lowship of a deep, unspeakable grief. The mother- 
heart, so sorely smitten, never again regained its 
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full vigoi . Frederick Carleton Gulick was gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1900 with honor and 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. A post-graduate 
course in music at Berlin followed. Preeminently 
gifted, with splendid manly qualities that endeared 
him to a host of friends, admirably equipped for his 
life-work, why so early, like his brother Gk>rdon, 
should he have come to his goal ? In his " In Memo- 
riam," Tennyson, profoundly mourning the death 
of his young friend, gives the " answer sweet " : 

^' The sudden frost was sudden gain, 
And gave all ripeness to the grain 
It might have drawn from after heat" 

With a sublime trust and Christlike submission, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oulick placed on the memorial card 
they sent to hundreds of friends these consoling 
Scripture texts : " Not as I will, but as Thou wilt," 
and, "The beloved of the Lord shaU dwell in safety." 
A friend who knew well both Grordon and Fred- 
erick Gulick appreciatively says: "The death of 
these two young men was not only a heavy afflic- 
tion to the family, but also a great loss to the 
world. Though entirely unlike in character and in 
mode of thought, each would probably have reached 
distinction in his own line. James Gordon, the 
oldest of Mrs. Gulick's children to reach maturity, 
was quiet and retiring, a clear and profound thinker. 
The books that he chose were not simply read but 
mastered. During his four years' course in Har- 
vard^ the attention of the faculty was called espe- 
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cially to his superior scholarship in the line of 
philosophy, as proven by the following statement 
by Professor Palmer : * I knew Gtordon Gulick well 
as a scholar and had great admiration for him. I 
always wanted to know him better as a man. 
I could see how solidly he did his task, apparently 
with system, and that he shirked no laborious ele- 
ments, which it contained. But the excellent rank 
he reached was due to more than conscientious tolL 
He put his heart into his work, criticized what was 
told him, verified by his own experience whatever 
he learned, and illuminated all his knowledge by 
his own freshness and vigor of thought. I found 
in him two strangely contrasted tendencies : great 
modesty, readiness to listen and to put himself at 
the point of view of another mind, and at the same 
time a very energetic mind of his own. Often 
after a lecture he has come to me with difficulties. 
When I have tried to meet them, he has answered, 
" I see how it looks to you, but my trouble is not 
altogether removed." This sincerity and delicate 
truthfulness made him a man with whom it was 
pleasant to talk, especiaUy on the deeper questions of 
life and faith. He had thought much, thought 
coolly, bravely, attentively and unselfishly. In him, 
reason and religion were very closely united. Had 
he lived and matured according to his promise, he 
would have been a strong spiritual force. In these 
early years of growth he was so reserved and pos- 
sessed of such gentle dignity that few penetrated 
to his intimacy. I did not. But no one could be 
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near him without feeling both his sweetness and 
his strength. A refined, high-minded gentleman 
he was, clean and self-sacrificing, anxious to know 
and to do his duty toward God and Man.' 

^' Gordon was not one-sided in his views of life. 
He had a good musical ear and was well up in 
modem languages. After finishing his course at 
Harvard, he went to Colorado College. Later he 
was appointed Inspector of Public Instruction in 
Porto Bico, a government position of importance 
for which he was especially well qualified owing to 
his knowledge of Spanish and the Spanish char- 
acter, his well-rounded education and the thorough- 
ness with which he did whatever came to him. 
Human prophecy would say that with the years 
James Gordon Gulick would have shown in a new 
line the remarkable intellectual acumen of his 
uncle, John Gulick, the scientist missionary of 
Japan, or of his cousins, Sidney or Luther. The 
power was there but the time was not given. 

'^ Frederick, on the other hand, possessed an ar- 
tistic and poetical temperament, — wide awake, 
bright, keen, full of fun, he was a favorite wher- 
ever he went. His talent was preeminently that 
of music. From both father and mother he re- 
ceived the musical ear, and both alone and under 
the best of professors in Germany, he built upon 
this foundation until he was known among his 
friends as a pianist of great promise, with a delicate 
touch and a keen appreciation of the soul of music. 
The same delicate touch was given to his own com- 
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positions. Among the first, there was the music of 
Santa Teresa's Hymn, written for his father's birth- 
day in 1894, followed by the music for a German 
lyric, Emily Dickinson's *Two Voyagers' and a 
Broionie Rowadday. * Hilda's Prayer,' a com- 
position which voiced his own spiritual aspirations^ 
was played on the organ as his friends looked for 
the last time upon the face of the young musician. 

" Combined with this musical ability was a great 
love for literature of all kinds, which he read 
quickly and understahdingly. His mother said at 
one time that he was like a butterfly fluttering 
from one book to another. This was in a certain 
sense true, for the amount of reading that he did 
was enormous, yet always he was able to get the 
honey and to make good use of it. That it was 
not merely a superficial thing is proved by his ever- 
ready criticism which touched the root of the mat- 
ter and threw new light on many an old subject. 
After reading Meredith's *Eichard Feverel' 
he says, comparing the author with Thackeray: 
^Meredith's vision is a succession of calcium-light 
flashes whereas Thackeray's is a constant midday 
glow. Meredith is wanting in that final command 
and repression of self, that domination of lasting 
imagination over fleeting fancy.' Of a new book, 
* Charles Auchester,' written by E. Berger, — a 
girl of sixteen, — ^he says : ^ It is a delicate compOt 
of intellectuality, refinement and girlish naivete.' 
This unexpected turn was not confined to criticism 
but to describing anything that came to his at- 
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tention, or even his own pleasures or duties. One 
summer when he and his sister Grace were study- 
ing nature — trees, flowers and birds — he writes: 
^ We study nature in a merely personal way, that 
is, we wish especially to make friendships. Even- 
tually, when we are on saluting terms with trees, 
bugs and things, we shall rip them up, if we find 
time, and watch the wheels go round.' To a 
friend who had to give up music, he writes : ^ It is 
sad indeed that you must give up music, but that is 
not as bad as having no music to give up.' 

" From fiction and philosophy, theology and his- 
tory, books on music, art or science, he took what 
he wanted and used it. ^I shall not forget,' 
writes a lady, a friend of the family for many 
years, * Fred's real introduction to poetry. He 
was only eighteen or nineteen and poetry had 
never especially appealed to him. Knowing his 
fondness for books, I determined to try poetry, and 
one evening took up Browning's " Abt Vogler " and 
read it aloud. It was a revelation to him, a poem 
expressing the deepest musical feeling, and from 
that time poetry was added to the other enjoy- 
ments of life and he made several successful po- 
etical attempts of his own.' 

" Gordon, apparently, was content with his book 
and his own thoughts, he and his book were 
enough ; Frederick, on the other hand, wished to 
talk over what he had found. A new thought, a 
well-balanced sentence, a finely expressed idea 
meant more to him if he could share it with some 
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one else, and his letters show very plainly what he 
was reading or studying or thinking at the time of 
writing. Daring his course at Harvard, he aided 
in founding a Harvard musical club. Later he 
taught Spanish in Wellesley College and first put 
the department upon its feet. Frederick was one 
of the most all round, sane men for a sensitive type 
of musical temperament that I have ever seen.'' 
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A NOTABLE MEETING AT THE OLD SOUTH ; 

THE INTBENATIONAL INSTITUTE 

LEAGUE 

COLLEGE HALL, commodious, 
well equipped, erected on the 
splendid site in Madrid now 
owned by the International In- 
stitute Corporation, was' Mrs. Gu- 
lick's burning desire. American 
friends, deeply stirred by her pleas, decided to give 
wide publicity to the needs of the Madrid school 
and arranged for a great meeting to be held at Bos- 
ton. On the evening of January 25, 1903, a bril- 
liant audience filled that classic Christian center, — 
the Old South. Boston with its Harvard College, 
its Cradle of Liberty and its Bunker Hill, ever has 
been in the forefront of all intellectual, philan- 
thropic and patriotic progress, and the New Old 
South, in gladly reaching out a helping hand to 
those in the chains of ignorance and superstition, 
was simply history repeating itself, — a twentieth 
century evolution of the ringing utterances once 
heard in "Ye Old South Meeting House.'* Cul- 
tured men and women in business and professional 
life and in the New England colleges warmly ap- 
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plauded the eloquent addresses given bj church 
and college leaders. A generous financial response 
was the inevitable result, and the erection in 
Madrid of College Hall was assured. 

So insistent was the demand for a report of the 
addresses given in the Old South that a pamphlet 
containing them was published and has had wide 
circulation. Scant extracts from these masterly 
addresses follow, as they are of historic value. 

From the address of Samuel B. Capen, President 
of the Corporation: "The battle for life upon 
Spanish soil of the Institute is a familiar story 
which many of you have heard told most pathetic- 
ally by Mrs. Gulick herself. . . . During the 
past few years the friends of the Institute have 
raised about seventy thousand dollars. Upon the 
lot of land purchased with sixty thousand dollars is 
a large building, which is now being modernized and 
put into condition for its new purpose. This will 
cost nearly ten thousand dollars, and the money 
for it is on deposit in the Bank of Madrid. The 
Institute, therefore, is without any debt. . . . 
We need at once one more building, to be called 
College Hall, where there shall be class rooms and 
places for public assembly, laboratories, etc. A 
business friend said to me this week, . . . 
* Why is it necessary to spend so much money and 
do this work in Spain ? ' First, . . . because 
there is a grea^ need, . . . Second, it is a reo- 
ogiiized need. There is a large class in Spain who 
are eager for something better. They are dissatis- 
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fied at present ; and in this class are public officials 
and many of the brightest minds of Spain. . . . 
Mrs. GaUck . . . has impressed her wonderful 
personality upon that people. They love her for 
what she has done. She is literally pouring out 
her life for them, and to-night she is jn^ying for 
the blessing of God upon this meeting. No wonder 
that they have given her the name of < The Amer- 
ican Madonna.' ... I have here a catalogue 
which represents the eager desire of Mrs. Palmer, 
— almost the last work that she did, — ^a catalogue 
which contains a complete list of the students ; and 
if you will look through that catalogue you will find 
that nearly all of the graduates are now teachers in 
Spain, giving to others the blessings that they 
themselves have already received. . . . Yes, 
we have captured the hearts of the people in Spain. 
Now what we need is to put into the city of 
Madrid, fully equipped, a Christian college like 
Wellesley or Mount Holyoke. ... I have a 
memory of a meeting where, after Mrs. Gulick 
had spoken, Mrs. Palmer said in her own splendid 
way : * It is not a hundred years since Mary Lyon 
was pleading that this Christian education for 
women should be established in America — ^the same 
thing that Mrs. Gulick is doing here to-night for 
the girls in Spain.' And then she added: ^Will 
you have an orphan child, as this school is now, 
and not provide a roof over its head ? ' " 

Eev. Edward Everett Hale, of Boston, said : 
^^My friends have spoken of the courtesy and 
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tenderness with which yon treated the Spanish 
prisoners of war. You were able to go before 
Spain and to say, ... * We are your friends ; 
we are here ... to lead you forward and 
upward to a higher life.' How are you going to do 
it ? This is the providential way. We are going 
to build this school; we are going to establish it; 
not because we consider the Spanish girl has any 
better rights to an education than a girl in South 
Carolina or in Arizona or in Alaska. No ; but we 
are going there because we want to erect a monu- 
ment to peace. . . . We are at that particular 
moment of history when that monument must be 
erected ; and we say that the place to erect it is 
... at Madrid, the capital of the conquered 
country. . . . It is to be erected by the money 
of the people in this church and of people like the 
people in this church — ^it is to be erected by the 
conquering country. . . . 

"I have heard people say within twenty-four 
hours, * Oh, yes, of course you know in America 
women always have as good an education as any- 
body else.* I should like to have any of you 
inquire how your grandmothers were educated. 
What was the system of public education in 
America one hundred years ago ? Pick up one of 
the old novels if you can, and you will find out. 
You will find out that at Bethlehem, at the Mora- 
vian School at Bethlehem in Pennsylvania, was the 
one school where young women were sent from a 
distance where it was expected that they would 
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receive what is called higher education. • • . 
Kow we are going to take measures . . • which 
will result in the erection in Spain, in the capital of 
the country . . . a monument . • . which 
in the next one hundred years shall have made the 
women of Spain what the women of America are 
to-day." 

Charles William Eliot, President of Harvard 
University, added : " The International Institute 
for Girls in Spain • . . represents an effort to 
introduce into Spain the American ideal of girl- 
hood and womanhood. A few days ago I heard 
President Draper of the University of Illinois say 
in a neighboring hall that America had done more 
for women than any other nation, and consequently 
that women had done more for America than 
women had done for any other nation. It was 
mutual action and reaction. Great gifts to women : 
in return, great gifts from women. Now the social 
customs of Spain in regard to young women are 
partly Oriental, partly Latin; they are partly 
Moslem, indeed ; they are altogether Eoman Catho- 
lic. We want to bring among th^m through 
this International Institute the American ideal of 
women. I believe it to be a higher ideal of women 
than other nations hold. Prose can hardly express 
it. I should like to read to you, therefore, Lowell's 
statement of the American ideal of girlhood and 
womanhood. He makes it in his ' Concord Ode,* 
at the very opening. He was to celebrate a fight, 
but his first stanza presents the American ideal of 
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true womanhood. ... I believe the best and 
truest means of preventing war is to exalt tbe 
function and ennoble the nature of woman ; and I 
think Lowell must have felt that way too when he 
opened his poem on a fight with this description : 

" * Who Cometh over the hills, 

Her garments with morning sweety 
The dance of a thousand rills 

Making music before her feet f 
Her presence freshens the air ; 

Sunshine steals light from her face ; 
The leaden footstep of care 

Leaps to the tune of her pace. 
Fairest of all that is fair, 

Grace at the heart of all grace, 
Sweetener of hut and of hall, 

BriDger of life out of naught, 
Freedom, O, fairest of all 

The daughters of time and Thought ! ' 

*^ Now, this Institute, this International Institute 
for Girls in Spain, is meant to bring a just freedom 
to women; is meant to set before the people of 
Spain a new ideal of womanhood; is meant to 
bring out of Oriental seclusion the women of 
Spain, and to set them teaching, as Horace Mann, 
sixty years ago, set American young women teach- 
ing. Something of this has already been accom- 
plished by this young school in Spain. Now we 
are asked here for $60,000 to improve the buildings 
of the school and to plant it firmly in the capital 
of Spain. How small the sum! How great the 
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possible fraitioni How deep the motive I I do 
not know what brought this audience here this 
evening, but I know what brought me. Two 
women I One, Mrs. Gulick, with whom I be- 
came acquainted when she served as • . . 
guide for the Cuban women who came to Har* 
vard in 1900 ; the other, Mrs. Palmer, my neigh- 
bor, who was intensely interested in Mrs. Gulick's 
task, and came to love her. I wish I could 
bring before you the * effect of the lives of 
those two women. Both devoted, both of the 
keenest intelligence, both loving, radiant, and 
ardent. Mrs. Palmer's earthly labors are ended ; we 
cannot promote her personal efforts now, but we 
can prolong her influence and help her friend. Let 
us picture to ourselves for a moment Mrs. Gulick's 
life, passed in exile, — ^in painful separation from the 
native country she loved; for twenty years and 
more living among strangers, separated from her 
kindred and friends ; living among a people whose 
religion was profoundly different from hers, and 
whose racial development was strange to her; 
parted from her children for years, during the 
most precious period of their lives ; devoting her- 
self to young Spanish girls, but never having at 
hand the means to do the work for them that she 
saw greatly needed to be done ; the field white for 
the harvest, but no harvester, and no money to 
buy it ; the plant, the equipment always lacking ; 
so much to be done, and so few to do it, and so 
little to work with. And this not for two or four 
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years, but for twenty years! And then coming 
over now and then to ask for money ! Dreadful 
to a delicate and unselfish woman — ^to ask for 
money for a work to which her own life was given. 
Modest, quiet, and reserved, but forced to go about 
the country asking for money ! How would any 
of you here present like to live such a life ? What 
moved her ? Nothing but love ; nothing but con- 
secration to a cause which commands her complete 
devotion, a cause which she believes to be of vital 
interest to Spanish women and to Spain. What 
can we do for her ? That is a question which I 
have put to myself, and which I should like to bring 
home to every person here present. What can 
you do for Mrs. Qulick and for the work to which 
she has given her noble life? We can . . . 
give her an equipment in the capital of Spain. 
. . • And then you can keep on doing some- 
thing for her ... so her life be spared,— she 
is a woman who has borne the greatest sor- 
rows, — but so her life be spared, you can give 
her this reward, — as she grows old, you can give 
her the assurance that this Institute for Girls in 
Spain is not dependent on her single life, on her 
care, however devoted ; that she, with your help, 
has built an institution which is going to last ; that 
she has laid a few stones in solid walls that are 
going to stand." 

Rev. William J. Tucker said: "Two or three 
years ago I chanced to be in Constantinople. The 
three things that I brought away with me from 
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that capital-— ihey oome up inseparably together-- 
were the Bosphoms itself^ the interior of San Sofia, 
and the American OoUege for Girls. I cannot 
separate them. My memory refuses to divide be- 
tween them. They are linked together in the in- 
comparable beauty of that region. I have yet to 
visit Spain. When I see the beauties of that land, 
I want to see linked with all that is beautiful in 
nature, and with all that is still glorious in Spain's 
history, the light of another American college for 
girls. I think of the epitaph on the tombstone of 
the founder of Methodism in this country — ^ He 
sought to beautify the earth with salvation.' Let 
us take our part in it. . . . Let us notgo away 
from this church without making this whole busi- 
ness sure / " 

Many testimonials from Madrid, Spain, were read 
at this meeting at the Old South Church. 

Cipriano Tomos, formerly a court preacher, now 
a preacher at the head of one of the largest evan- 
gelical congregations in Spain, wrote : " The Span- 
ish woman exercises much influence m Spain to- 
day ; but almost always unfavorably for the culture 
and progress of this nation, which more than ever 
has a heart' opened to receive broad and elevated 
ideas. Some lovers of our native land, lamenting 
this condition and desiring to remedy so great an 
evil, have made Titanic efforts of skill and pecuni- 
ary sacrifice to give larger form and better direc- 
tion to the instruction and education of the Spanish 
women. In this noble task they have died. They 
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have encoantered great difficulties from very high 
places in religion and politics, but they have died 
believing in the redemption of women. (We may 
cite the names of Don Fernando de Castro and 
Don Manuel Euiz de Quevedo.) Spaniards who 
think on these things have been much surprised at 
t^e fact that the halls and class rooms of the Insti- 
tute and the University have been invaded by girls, 
and these largely the students of the International 
Institute. The official professors have received 
them with much benevolence and great sympathy. 
The men students themselves have applauded these 
efforts with enthusiasm, and have been stimulated 
by them, and various families have been animated 
by this example. To the International Institute 
belongs in great part the glory of having initiated 
this movement in Spain for the education of women. 
That ideas of progress and culture are gaining much 
ground is shown in the contrast between Spain of 
1868 and Spain at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. In Spain there are many who think 
rightly. In Spain there have been many men of 
genius who have been notable in science, in morals 
and material things. The spirit of such still exists, 
but it is necessary to cultivate it. 

'^ The life of the Institute in Madrid will be much 
easier and more agreeable than elsewhere, in its 
material conditions, because all the best of the 
provinces come to Madrid ; in its moral aspect, be- 
cause if in Madrid there is evil, there are also many 
more elements of good ; in respect to the numb^ 
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of students, because Madrid is geographically the 
center of Spain and easy of access— there are also 
hundreds of families with independent views ; and, 
finally, the students will have greater facility for 
passing the examinations in the courses of study 
which they may choose to take, and they will be 
near the National Museum and Conservatory of 
Music. In regard to the probabilities, maintenance, 
direction, administration, and the development of 
the Institute, there is the guarantee of what has 
been done. • . . The Institute is already a 
proved fact. • • . Above all is the guarantee 
of the administration, wise and far-seeing . . . 
as well as the guarantee of the sympathy and in- 
terest which this beautiful idea has awakened in 
many persons m high places in Spain. . . . 

^'I conclude . . . saluting in the name of 
Spain all those generous friends who have inter- 
ested themselves so much for her, and who, without 
doubt, think as I do, that in this present century 
in place of death-dealing arms for the enlargements 
of the nations should be substituted the peaceful 
and efficacious arms of religion and science, which 
is the work this Institute proposes to do." 

After this memorable meeting at the Old South, 
the women's colleges of Massachusetts in a succes- 
sion of delegated conferences inaugurated the 
International Institute League. Mount Holyoke, 
Wellesley, Smith, Tufts and Boston University 
were represented at these preliminary committee 
meetings. Since that date, under the special pat- 
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ronage of Miss Helen J. Sanborn of Boston, Pro- 
fessor Clara Stevens of Mount Holyoke, Professors 
Bates and Coman of Wellesley, Louise Manning 
Hodgkins of Wellesley and Wilbraham, Mrs. Cor- 
nelia £. Mitchell of New Britain and Miss Martha 
A. Hopkins of Brookline, the League hajs won an 
increasing list of friends. 

Article III of the League Constitution, drawn up 
at its organization, gives the spirit and aim of the 
League : " This League is auxiUary to the corpora- 
tion known as the International Institute for Girls 
in Spain. It is the special function of the League 
to enlist the aid, interest and sympathy of the en- 
lightened womanhood of this country, especially as 
represented by the students and graduates of our 
girls' schools and women's colleges and universi- 
ties." 

The annual membership of five dollars, given by 
individuals or by a group, provided for the Insti- 
tute many friends who materially assisted in meet- 
ing the academic expenses. The amount raised in 
this way was augmented by life-memberships of 
fifty dollars, memorial memberships of one hundred 
dollars, college memberships of twenty-five dollars, 
and school, club or society memberships of ten dol- 
lars. State committees in Massachusetts, Bhode 
Island, Connecticut, lUinois, Southern California 
and Washington, D. C, were early appointed. 

" The League was bom, in a sense, with a silver 
spoon in its mouth, for it had paid all its bills inci- 
dent to organization and had five hundred dollars 
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safe in its treasury and as much more definitely 
pledged. But this dower did not drop swiftly and 
softly, as silver spoons are fabled to do, from the 
tip of the rainbow. The friends of the cause have 
labored persistently that this infant organization 
might not enter the world penniless." So wrote 
Professor Bates to the Wellesley students and 
alumn® as she told them that money might be 
raised in novel and pleasant ways, so that ^'the 
giving may be blithe and not a burden." 

^^ How shall I raise money to help our Spanish 
girls in Madrid ? " was the question now agitating 
many college students for whom this American 
school held all the charm and romance of a veri- 
table castle in Spain. Oirls who never had heard 
of Saint Teresa, the seraphic young woman whose 
faith in Gkxl and two pesetas never failed her, be- 
lieved American young women could raise Amer- 
ican dollars that would build in Espana — the land 
of the peseta — ^a College Hall for Spanish girls, and 
financial success was their well deserved reward. 

At one of the last women's meetings ever ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, she spoke 
with intense earnestness of her appreciation of col- 
lege girls. These words show the spirit of her ad- 
dress, which will never be forgotten : " A large 
part of my time during recent years has been given 
to college girls, — thousands of them coming to con- 
sult me or writing to me for counsel, with refer- 
ence to their future career. I have been struck by 
a marked increase in the unselfishness of their point 
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of view. Over and over again I have listened to 
such words as these : * We want to do something 
for the other girls, — for those who have not had 
the rare privileges which have been ours.' You 
can depend on these young people, — they want to 
help and are sure to find noble ways of doing so." 

The League's Massachusetts committee, under 
the active leadership of Professors Hodgkins, Bates 
and Coman, Miss Sanborn and Miss Hopkins ; and 
the Connecticut committee, organized under fe- 
licitous circumstances by Mrs. Charles E. Mitchell, 
were most successful in arousing interest and se- 
curing money. 

The officers of the League have found that their 
trust in American college girls was not misplaced, 
and that giving to the Spanish girls a little of the 
education which "in such abundance" America 
was bestowing upon them was one of their noble 
ways of helping. The League is really the intensi- 
fied expression of Mrs. Gulick's long cherished de- 
sire to bring into sympathetic and helpful coopera- 
tion the college girls of America and Spain. 
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ILLNESS AND TRANSLATION 

m. GULICE'S grief -stricken heart 
was solaced as she received bj 
cable and throogh correspondence 
the glad news that College Hall 
was assured, — ^little dreaming that 
it was to be her own memorial 
She realized, as could no one else, the full glad 
significance to Spanish women of the wonderful 
meeting in Boston followed by the plans for the 
Institute League. The college women of America 
and their friends, she believed, would continue to 
meet the growing needs of the schooL The fulfil- 
ment of Mrs. Oulick's heaven-bom vision seemed 
to her very near, but alas I no longer was her spent 
body equal to the tasks set for it by her unconquer- 
able spirit 

Believing that a change of residence combined 
with expert medical care would restore her strength, 
Mrs. Gulick in the spring of 1903 left Biarritz for 
Paris and Switzerland. She planned to secure later 
a vacation home in some quiet mountain village 
where Mr. Gulick could join her when his arrange- 
ments for the transfer of the school property to 

226 
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Madrid had been completed, — ^but this was not to 
be. In May Mrs. Gulick's sisters, Anna and Eliza- 
beth, attended the triennial convention of the 
World's Christian Temperance Union held in 
Geneva, and there were met by Mrs. Oolick. Miss 
Anna Gordon, now president of the National 
W. 0. T. U. of the United States, is also Honorary 
Secretary of the World's organization. Mrs. Lillian 
M. N. Stevens, Vice-president-at-large, who pre- 
sided in the absence of Lady Henry Somerset, pre- 
sented the three sisters to the Convention. This 
was Mrs. Gulick's last public appearance. As the 
physicians consulted thought a summer in the 
mountains would restore Mrs. Gulick to health, she 
went to Lucerne accompanied by her sister Eliza- 
beth and daughter Grace. The marvelous views 
of this magnificent mountain country were an 
inspiration to the invalid while for weeks, as her 
strength would permit, she read and dictated let- 
ters. Gradually growing weaker, she exclaimed 
one weary day : " I do not see why I feel so miser- 
able when I am really getting better ! " The doc- 
tor was then hopeful of eventual recovery. 

In June she wrote to her brother, Henry E. Gor- 
don, of Iowa State University, on hearing of the 
death of his young daughter: '* Nearly half our 
family in heaven now ! Who will be the next to 
go ? " Though ardently desiring life for the sake 
of her work, did she not sometimes have a startling 
prescience of approaching death ? The writer 
thinks she did, for one day, while still able to walk 
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about her room, she said to her sister : ^^ I some- 
times think if I should die, more friends would 
rally for the schooL I feel so humble when I think 
that Qtod called me to give the ideal of Christian 
education to an entire nation. If by laying down 
my life I oould bring a greater blessing to Spain, 
how gladly would I do it I " 

Mrs. Gulick's daughter Elizabeth, longmg to be 
with her, and her sister Anna and many a more 
remote friend remembered constantly by gifts and 
letters those shut-in days of Switzerland. Professor 
and Mrs. Gile of Colorado College generously sent 
her the good cheer of one thousand dollars to be 
expended at her pleasure. She entertained herself 
and others with plans for using this fund in furnish- 
ing the Hall of Besidence in Madrid. The hours 
were made bright by the reading aloud of favorite 
books and newspapers from America and England. 
'^ I expected to be climbing Mount Bigi and Mount 
Pilatus, and instead I am climbing * Hills of Diffi- 
culty,' " remarked the invalid one sunshiny day as 
she sat by the window watching the mountain 
shadows and the blue waters of Lake Lucerne. 
" I want you to look well, madre dear," said her 
daughter Orace as she dressed each morning her 
mother's hair, and one day when Mrs. Admiral 
Sampson, — a guest of the same j>^n*w>n,— called, 
she exclaimed: ^^You are looking better than I 
thought possible, Mrs. Gulick I " To the occasional 
visitor the brilliancy of her handsome eyes and the 
hectic flush were deceptive 
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On the sills of the two continental windows, 
always open, crumbs were placed to attract the 
birds, and it was really a delight to Mrs. Oulick to 
watch them eat. " There were fourteen feeding as 
one and the little mother came and fed her baby 
birdlings. I wish you had been here I" she re- 
marked to Grace. "Never forget to soak the 
crumbs ; we mustn't disappoint the birdies." The 
writer laughingly said to her sister one day : " I 
have been to every shop in Lucerne to buy you 
some new digestive organs but they had none to 
sell, so I have brought you this lovely red rose. 
Isn't it a beauty ? " " So you rose to the occasion, 
did you ? " was the quick rejoinder — but there was 
indescribable sadness in that sweet smile. Each 
knew that it hid tears. Undaunted by days of 
weariness and nights of pain, Mrs. Gulick never 
ceased to say : " I must get well and go to Mad- 
rid." If it had been possible for the human will to 
triumph over disease, Mrs. Gulick's would have been 
triumphant. She seemed to be able to separate her 
mind from her body, and said : ^^ I'm planning all 
the time and my thoughts are going out to the 
friends in America, — but, alas ! I cannot write." 

" Has the mail come ? " — " Are the friends going 
to help us commence the work in Madrid ? " — "Are 
they keeping up their interest ? " were the eager 
questions of the last weeks. In the morning she 
would hopefully say : " I am making a little fence 
of trust around to-day." And in the quiet hour 
before " Good-night " given to her daughter and 
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sister^ it was Alice who comforted them by saying : 
^^ I have placed some new palings on my little fence 
to-day.'' As the morning and evening texts from 
" DaUy light on the Daily Path *' were read aloud, 
Alice would sometimes say : ^^ Are those the texts 
for this date ? " and occasionally her sister would 
answer : " They were not so cheery as those I have 
selected. I was looking for the hallelujah ones." 
One of Mrs. Gulick's favorite passages was the 
chapter from Isaiah in which occur the exalted 
words: ^^Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard, 
that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of 
the ends of the earth, fainteth not neither is weary. 
He giveth power to the faint and to them that 
have no might he increaseth strength.'* An in- 
struction given her by her physician was to breathe 
deeply, and one evening with quiet intensity she 
said: "When I am breathing deeply, I say over 
and over to myself, * Peace, perfect peace.' " 

A marchioness from Italy who roomed opposite 
Mrs. Oulick was astonished that she never heard 
during all these long weeks a petulant word from 
the invalid. The marchioness exclaimed: "If I 
had been ill all this time, everybody in the house 
would have suffered. Mrs. Gulick's patience is 
marvelous and heroic. I feel her great influence 
though I have never seen her." 

The writer to this day never sees a statue of 
Thorwaldsen's masterpiece — the famous Lion of 
Lucerne — without feeling a keen sense of pain. 
The expression of intense suffering on the face of 
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the lion is almost human. Executed in memory of 
the Swiss Guard who fell as brave patriots, the lion 
typified to the writer, as for the first time she saw 
it in Lucerne, her sister's superb courage and spiritual 
steadfastness as she guarded to the last day of her 
life the great undertaking entrusted to her. 

It was a joy to Mrs. Guliok to receive a call from 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyman A. Williston, and also to see 
another American friend, Mr. Homer Lockwood. 
Late in August, Lady Henry Somerset generously 
arranged for a comfortable journey to London and 
a room in her private sanitarium, in order that Mrs. 
Oulick might consult a noted specialist. On reach- 
ing England there seemed at first a ray of hope, but 
suddenly the heart failed and Alice Gordon Gulick, 
" sustained and soothed by an unfaltering trust," 
entered into the joy of abundant life — the life im- 
mortal All through the weary weeks in Lucerne 
daily letters from Mr. Gulick telling of the progress 
being made for the reopening of the school in Mad- 
rid, and that soon he would be with her, were Mrs. 
Gulick's sustaining solace. And surely he evinced 
a patient heroism worthy of that shown by his 
wife. He was on the point of starting for London 
when the tragic news reached him. He arrived 
too late. It was Harriet Beecher Stowe who said 
to Elizabeth Barrett Browning the last time she 
saw her in Florence : "There is no last good-bye to 
those who live in the Lord Jesus." 

It had been Mrs. Gulick's earnest desire, as well 
as that of her husband, that the American school in 
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Madrid should be oommenoed on such a scale as 
should command at once the respect of the pro- 
fessors of the University and Government Institute, 
and should be recognized as a permanent center of 
higher education for the women of Spain. It had 
become apparent to Mrs. Gulick while in Lucerne 
that she would not have the necessary strength to 
go to Madrid for the opening of the school, and she 
had expressed the wish that there should be no 
change in the plan because of her invalidism. Mr. 
Gulick, on hearing this, wrote to their friends: "I 
can conceive of no greater nobility of soul than that 
shown by Alice when, without a murmur, on the 
very threshold of the house that after laborious 
years she had built, she was called by Him whom 
she had so faithfully served to stand one side and 
let others pass in." 

It was natural to think only of Madrid as the 
last resting place. But twice before in the history 
of the Consulate had there been such a transfer of 
the dead from England to Spain, and it took Mr. 
Gulick ten days to secure the permits. On Tues- 
day morning, September twenty-nine, the little 
company escorting the precious body arrived at 
Madrid, and the loved form was placed in the still 
unfurnished reception room of the new home of the 
school on Calle Fortuny, 6. This room had been 
adorned with palms and flowering plants instead of 
the Spanish conventional hangings of black, and 
large wreaths of flowers testified to the affection of 
many friends. On the next day came the final 
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services, for which the following invitation had been 
sent to the members of the evangelical community 
and to other friends especially interested in the 
school : 

"D.O. M. 

LaSefiora 

DOS A ALICIA GOEDON QUUCK, M. A. 

Fnndadora j Direotora del Institato iDtemaoional 
en Espafia ha entrada en el gozo de sa Sefior el dia 
14 de Setlembre de 

1903 

'' El fallecimiento tnvo Ingar en Londres ; 
pero ocnpada desde haoe 32 anos en la direc- 
cion de dicho Institnto en Espafia, sn cadaver 
ha side trasladado & Madrid, y depositado 
en el local del Institnto, calle de Fortnny, 
No. 5, donde se celebrard nn cnlto fdnebre el 
mi^reoles 30 de Setlembre & las dos y media 
de la tarde, verificdndose despn^ la conduce 
don del cadaver al Gemeterio Civil del Este. 

^'Sn esposo, D. Gnillermo Qnlick, sushijas 
las Sefioritas Isabel y Oracia, sn hermana 
Dofia Isabel snplican la asistencia de Y. al 
cnlto fUnebre y condncci6n del cad&ver. 

^^B6 fid hasta la mnerte, y yo te dar6 la 
corona de la vida. Apoc 2, 10." 

The company present overflowed the salon and 
the spacious hall into the doorway and garden. 
Senor Tomos presided, and his eloquent address in 
Spanish deeply moved the people. 

Among the leading citizens present there were 
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prominent Boman Catholios,-H>ne, the professor of 
Uterature in the Institute, another a well-known 
architect, while a devoted friend of Mrs. Gulick, a 
leading professor of the law school of the Uni- 
versity, called the next day to express his deep 
regret at being detained. Around the presiding 
pastor were grouped seven other evangelical pas- 
tors, who oflfered brief tributes— three from Mad- 
rid and four from American Board mission sta- 
tions in the north of Spain. The two hymns sung, 
"Nearer, My God, to Thee,'' and "He Leadeth 
Me" (the latter sung at the farewell meeting 
in Shawmut Church, Boston, when the Gulicks 
went out in 1872), were printed and distributed, 
thus enabling all present to participate. These 
same hymns were being sung at precisely the same 
hour in the Congregational House, Boston, in the 
rooms of the Woman's Board, at the memorial 
service hastily arranged to coincide with the hour 
of the funeral in Madrid. News of this Boston 
meeting had been cabled to Madrid and was an- 
nounced at the service there. Especially touching 
was the chanting by the pupils of the school of the 
one hundred and twenty-first Psalm. This always 
had been a favorite in the Gordon home at Auburn- 
dale, Massachusetts, and during her illness, Mrs. 
Gulick once remarked : " In all my travels I have 
never heard anything equal to the harmony and in- 
spiration of that Psalm as we used to sing it with 
Father arid Mother at prayers when all seven of us 
were at home." 
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Twenty-eight carriages followed the hearse to the 
oemetery and, in deference to Spanish custom, the 
procession was made more imposing than, might 
otherwise have been agreeable. The hearse was 
drawn by six black horses, escorted by a guard in 
costume, and a throng accompanied the mourners 
as they made their way through the principal streets 
of the city a long distance out to the Civil Ceme- 
tery. Spanish pastors spoke tender words and the 
last solemn commitment was made in full view of 
a large group of Spaniards who had gathered on 
the hillside. The floral tributes were in the form 
of wreaths, many of them made of bright flowers, 
decorated with lon^ black ribbons on which were 
the names of the societies or persons who were the 
donors. The twenty-third Psalm, which has al- 
ways been sung at the grave when deaths have oc- 
curred in the Gordon family, was repeated by the 
students, and it was fitting that they above all 
others should have a large share in the sacred 
privilege of covering the grave with flowers 
after the casket was lowered to its last resting 
place. 

In this cemetery, two presidents of the BepubUo 
are buried. From Mrs. Gulick's grave one sees on 
the distant horizon the noble range of the Guadar- 
rama Mountains. Six years later Louise Manning 
Hodgkins stood by the beautiful shaft which, 
through the generosity of Miss Caroline Borden, 
Mrs. Edwin H. Baker and others, had been placed 
over the grave. It was " All Saints' Day " and at 
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every grave in the Civil Cemetery, and in the 
Boman Catholic Cemetery on the opposite side of 
the broad avenae, a friend was placing flowers or a 
candle which would born through the night. Writ- 
ing of her soul-stirring experiences on this sacred 
day, Miss Hodgkins says in The CimgregaMonalUt : 
^'The grave which I sought in the cemetery was 
one dear to thousands of Americans, the grave of a 
woman who stood the supreme test of love in that 
she laid down her life for Spain's daughters. It 
was the resting-place of Alice Grordon Gulick, 
founder of the International Institute for Oirls in 
Spain. The beautiful shaft stands at the most 
commanding point of the cemetery. It bears the 
simple inscription : ^ Alice Gordon Oulick, 1847-1908. 
Fymdad(n*a dd Institute Ini£rn(ici^^ Meditating 
on what Gk>d can do with a perfectly consecrated 
soul, I glanced about at the thousands of glistening 
marbles. Had any other of that great company 
stood in life for such nobility of character and 
potency of aim as this beloved leader and edu- 
cator ? With quiet heart I turned away and came 
back to the International Institute, the larger and 
truer monument of Alice Oordon Gulick, singing 
softly to myself : 

^^ ^ For all Thy saints that from their labors rest, 
Who Thee by £Etith before the world confessed, 

Alleluia ! ' " 

Mrs. Gulick is ^^ buried among her works '' ; and 
to the Spaniards the monument tells of the love of 
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an American woman who lived and died for them. 
At the memorial service held by the faculty and 
students of the Institute, tears could not be re- 
strained as letters were read from absent gradu- 
ates, and one of the students represented all 
present in her tribute to Dona Alicia, whom all so 
truly loved and deeply mourned, as she said : " If 
it is true that from heaven they see those who are 
on the earth, she will see the eternal altar which 
we girls have raised in our own hearts for her, and 
will see with satisfaction that her beautiful life has 
not been in vain ; and that guided by it we shall 
take, remembering her, the path of life with courage 
— without faltering." An absent student wrote: 
^' Mrs. Gulick is not dead, for she lives in hundreds 
of hearts. She is immortal." 

Genuine sorrow at the death of Mrs. Gulick was 
eloquently expressed by leading Boman Catholics 
as well as by the evcmgelicos. Tributes from two 
Madrid pastors, Kev. Cipriano Tornos and Rev. 
Teodoro Fliedner, from Eev. Jos6 Marques of 
Bilbao, Rev. Carlos Araujo of Zaragoza, and Rev. 
Angel Dig6n of San Sebastian, were published in the 
Esfuerzo Cristicmo. Throughout the United States 
prominent journals commented with deep regret on 
the loss sustained by the country in the death of 
Mrs. Gulick, and noted with patriotic pride the 
great regenerating and educational impulse that an 
American woman had given the people of Spain. 

At the largely attended memorial meeting held 
in the Old South Chm*ch of Boston, heartfelt 
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tributes were given by Hon. Samuel B. Capen, 
President of the International Institute for Girls 
in Spain ; Mrs. Judson Smith, President of the 
Woman's Board of Missions; Be v. James L. Barton, 
Foreign Secretary of the American Board ; Professor 
Katharine Coman of Wellesley College, a director 
of the International Institute, and President Charles 
W. Eliot, of Harvard University. College presi- 
dents, professors and alumnae of colleges, church 
and philanthropic leaders and officials of the mis< 
sionary boards and of the International Institute 
and International Institute League, also the officials 
of the World's Young Woman's Christian Associ- 
ation and World's Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, and scores of other friends sent tender words 
of sympathy to Kev. William H. Qulick and his 
daughters. 

Speaking in Boston for the Corporation, Miss 
Caroline Borden, the ever-generous, ever-alert sec- 
retary of the International Institute, said : " In the 
departure of Mrs. Gulick, this Corporation deeply 
mourns the loss of a leader of rare knowledge, 
wisdom and experience, — ' well-beloved, our joy 
and crown.' By Gkxl's call to this work of the 
Christian education of the girls and women of 
Spain, and all that it embraces; by His sanction 
upon it from Mrs. Gulick's childhood days ; by the 
desire of the people in Spain for the uplift which it 
gives ; by our love for Mrs< Gulick ; by the thou- 
sands of dollars entrusted to us, — we are bound to 
accomplish the work so wonderfully planned and 
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advanced by our leader. With gratitude for all 
she has been to Spain and to this Corporation, we 
accept the legacy she has left us in the broad 
foundations which she has laid for the Christian 
education of the girls and women of Spain, and we 
shall hasten to build thereon our memorial of 
love.'* 

Professor George H. Palmer of Harvard Uni- 
versity said of Mrs. Gulick : " Wise, scholarly and 
commanding as any man could be, she had every 
feminine grace of beauty, tenderness and unex- 
plainable charmu There was in her, too, that 
quality of the priestess and apostle which religion 
alone can give. From the first time I saw her in 
Paris many years ago, up to our last meeting in the 
United States, there was always the same impression 
of abounding life, power, love and holiness. When 
the Spanish war was over, Mrs. Palmer became 
president, and Admiral Sampson one of the directors 
of the Corporation of the International Institute. 
These ardent women, Mrs. Gulick and Mrs. Palmer, 
marked the path along which others could safely 
carry onward the educational gift to Spain." 

In a sermon some years later, Kev. George A. 
Gordon, of Boston, said : " What a sight it is when 
there emerges from the dust and the noise and the 
trouble and the strife of our human world, a beau- 
tiful, serene, peaceful face. You remember Mrs. 
Gulick, who laid down her life for the girls in 
Spain. She knew what sorrow was; she hardly 
Imew a day without it during the last ten years of 
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her life, bat no one here who ever looked upon that 
face will forget it. It was so lofty, so triumphant, 
so serene, with such peace in it" 

Mary E. WooUey, president of Mount Holyoke 
(College, recalls most felicitously her impression of 
Mrs. Gulick : " My acquaintance with Mrs. Gulick 
began many years ago when she spoke at my 
father's church in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, and 
was a guest in our home. I can recall now just 
how she looked and the impression which her charm 
of personality made upon me, — an impression which 
was deepened every time that I saw her during the 
remainder of her life. Those times, fortunately for 
me, were many, and after coming to Mount Holyoke 
I had the pleasure more than once of welcoming 
her to her Alma Mater, very proud of the distin- 
guished daughter. 

" No one could know Mrs. Gulick without feeling 
her charm, — that is evident in the testimonials of 
this book. And the secret of this is that the charm 
was something more than the quality which is 
usually associated with that word. It was not only 
beauty of face and voice and manner ; it was also 
the expression of a singularly beautiful character, 
one of unusual simplicity and naturalness, marked 
by entire unconsciousness and f orgetfulness of self. 
Her life illustrates the double truth : that a great 
work is done only by losing one's self in the work, 
and that through it and in it the worker is 
immortal." 

At a memorial meeting of the Mount Holyoke 
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College Alumnae, Professor Clara A. Stevens, 
speaking of Mrs. Galick as an alumna of Mount 
Holyoke, ably said : " How can one person express 
the love and appreciation of the Moimt Holyoke 
Alumnae for Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick? We 
loved, we love Mrs. Gulick, for what she was and 
for what she did. We are glad and proud to call 
*ours* the gracious, queenly woman who would 
have shone in any society, who did shine wherever 
she was, with her distinguished face, her refined 
manner and gentle breeding, her exquisite voice 
and musical laugh, with her gracious courtesy and 
happy entering into others' interests. One could 
not meet Mrs. Gulick for even a few minutes with- 
out catching these characteristics, and when one 
saw her longer and knew her better, one found 
back of this charm a full, rich nature, a sunshiny 
temperament, a sense of humor, and yet a beautiful 
dignity and reserve, a woman broad-minded, wise- 
hearted and large-hearted, noble, courageous, a 
rarely strong and beautiful personality. No quality 
can have impressed us more in these last years 
than her courage. Kot long ago I listened to a 
prayer, one petition of which was : * Give us courage 
— not the courage of a stoic but the courage of a 
soldier.' I doubt if any of us have seen a more 
striking exemplification of the courage of the soldier 
than we have in the spirit of this noble woman, into 
whose life came so many and such tragic sorrows 
that we could not have wondered had they crushed 
her. But they did not overwhelm her. Bravely 
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and an&lteringly, even though her heart was 
breaking, Mrs. GuUck worked on. This one thing 
she had to do. 

'^ It is a sweet story, how Mrs. Gnlick entered 
into the hearts and lives of Spanish women so that 
they lovingly speak of her as *the American 
madonna.' The American women, in whose lives 
and hearts she is enthroned, recognize this Spanish 
name as the truest and most beautiful that could be 
given. They see also in Mrs. Gulick the queen, 
the royal woman, who has shown them what it is 
to find a great work and to give one's self to it 
with steadfast courage and unflinching purpose. It 
is not too much to add that many women in 
America are living stronger, nobler, more purpose- 
ful lives because they have known Alice Gordon 
Gulick. We love Mrs. Gulick; we admire and 
honor her for what she did. Some one has spoken 
of her work as a romance, of her life as an epic of 
American womanhood. We feel surely that the 
terms are justified as we follow the marvelous 
story of how Mrs. Gulick disarmed prejudice and 
gained the confidence, — not only of those she taught 
and their families, but of men high in professional 
and political life, and won from the women in Spain 
an almost worshipful love. The breadth of her 
conception, the depth of her devotion, the wisdom 
of her methods, the success of her efforts entitle 
Mrs. Gulick to a place among leaders and creators. 
We all know how Mrs. Gulick carried our Mount 
Holyoke idea into Spain — carried it with such pur- 
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pose that she has been the means of bringing many 
of the secluded, repressed girls and women of Spain 
into a larger, fuller life. She has really been the 
means of transforming hundreds of these girls and 
women, and through them other hundreds and 
thousands, by showing them the American ideal of 
girlhood and womanhood and by making possible 
for them a Christian education. 

" You remember that in Westminster Abbey, on 
the monument of the Wesleys are the words: 
* God buries His workmen but carries on His work.' 
The work in Spain is God's work and He will carry 
it on. For Mrs. Gulick, the Founder of the Inter- 
national Institute, as for Mary Lyon, the Founder 
of Mount Holyoke, the fairest and most lasting 
monument is found in the lives and work of those 
who, having caught the inspiration of her work 
and life, are serving God and the world." 

At the early age of fifty-six, Alice Gordon Gu- 
lick burned out her beautiful earthly life. Only 
the infinite pity of God could compass the infinite 
pathos of her translation. Her devotion to her task 
was like that of one of Dante's heroes, who is made 
to say : " The faith I bore to my high task was 
such it cost the life-blood that had warmed my 
veins." Mrs. Gulick had only a glimpse of her 
promised land, but her life-motto, " God leadeth," 
and the belief that her life vision would be ful- 
filled, was her soul's solace. "Died in London, 
September 14, 1903," the world said, but the great 
cloud of witnesses who had eagerly watched her 
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earthlj raoe, rejoiced that as she reached the goal 
there was for her no death, for she was 

^'Bom into beaatji 
Bom into bloom, 
Victor immortal 
O^er death and the tomb.'' 
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A SPANISH RENAISSANCE; THE CORNER 
STONE LAID 

|T the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, in America, in England 
and in the entire civilized world, 
the general level of education of 
girls and women was deplorable. 
Emma Willard, Mary Lyon and 
Catherine Beecher, — pioneer women educators in 
the United States, — were contemporaries. In 1835 
Catherine Beecher, while making strenuous efforts 
to promote education for women, declared: ^'In 
the United States there are a million and a half 
children and nearly as many adults in ignorance 
and without any means of instruction. In one of 
the largest middle states, four hundred thousand 
adults and children are entirely without education 
and schools." Frances Power Cobbe — that great 
English emancipator of women — wisely said: 
" Draw out by education a woman's powers to the 
very uttermost and we shall educe only her 
womanliness." And she quoted Sidney Smith's 
witty rejoinder: "A woman's love for her off- 
spring hardly depends on her ignorance of Greek, 
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nor need we apprehend that she will forsake an m- 
fant for a quadratic equation/' 

Said Mary Lyon — the founder in 1836 of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary — " The stones and brick and 
mortar of our building speak a language which vi- 
brates through my very soul. How much thought 
and how much feeling have I had on this general 
subject in years that are passed I And I have in- 
deed lived to see the time when a body of gentle- 
men have ventured to lay the comer stone of an 
edifice which will cost about fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, — and for an institute for females ! Surely the 
Lord hath remembered our low estate ! '' " How 
far that little candle," so belated in its lighting, 
" throws its beams 1 " Nearly fifty years later, 
through an alumna of Mount Holyoke, its benefi- 
cent, radiant light reached the girls of Spain. 

Like Mary Lyon, Mrs. Gulick overcame tremen- 
dous difficulties. She "would not give up," but 
when all was dark she also cried out with voice 
and pen : " Women must be educated 1 They must 
be ! " How dear to Mrs. Gulick were the " stones 
and brick and mortar " of even the hired buildings 
in San Sebastian, where for twenty years . she 
wrought so successfully. How rejoiced were the 
many friends of this brave undertaking when on 
March 29, 1905, there was laid in Madrid the cor- 
ner stone of the Alice Gordon Gulick Memorial 
Hall, — the academic building of the pioneer 
woman's college in Spain, — an institution which in 
the firm conviction of its founders and supporters 
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is destined to accomplish for women in Spain what 
Mount Holyoke and her sister colleges achieved for 
the women of America. The International Insti- 
tute is the first and only non-sectarian school in 
Spain to be incorporated and maintained for the 
sole purpose of the education of women. 

In an informing address Professor Katharine 
Coman said, after visiting Spain: ^'In Spain the 
proportion of illiterates ... is 68.7 per cent, 
for the total population ; the proportion of women 
* without alphabet' is doubtless much greater. 
(Census of 1910.) Said John Hay in his ^ Castilian 
Days': ^ It is to be regretted that the Spanish 
women are kept in such systematic ignorance. 
They have a quicker and more active intelligence 
than the men. With a fair degree of education, 
much might be hoped from them in the intellectual 
development of the country.' The International 
Institute for the last thirty years has been per- 
meating the great middle cla^us with high ideals for 
'women. Spanish literature and Spanish proverbs 
express the views entertained by the average Span- 
iard. Some of the most popular of these sayings 
are: 

^^ ^ One thing I know : woman belongs to Qodj or 
to man.' 

^^ ^ Water for wheat, wine for man, and a rod for 
woman.' 

^^ ^ A woman, a mule and a walnut tree : 

The more you beat 'em, the better they be ! ' 
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^' Long ago Spain won an honorable place in the 
history of education and produced notable women. 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the great 
universities in Salamanca and Yalladolid received 
thousands of male students from all Europe. In 
Alcala twelve thousand students at one time were 
enrolled. Beatriz de Galindo, the renowned Latin 
scholar, became the teacher and friend of Queen 
Isabella. In the University of Madrid there still 
hangs a portrait of the noble lady who more than 
a century ago won the first doctor's degree in the 
liberal arts. In attendance at the late International 
Congress of Women at Budapest was a brilliant 
woman, the Countess Emilia Pardo-Bazdn, the 
greatest living Spanish writer, and by some con- 
sidered the most renowned woman writer of any 
country. Though denied on account of sex the 
honor of being elected to the Spanish Academy of 
Letters, she has been requested by the government 
of Spain to serve in the department of education. 
She is the author of a series of books on women 
and of many psychological novels.* 

"Another of Spain's great women, Concepcion 
Arenal, was bom in 1820 and died in 1892. She 
was that rarest of human beings, an original 
thinker. Dona Concepcion, self-educated and self- 
reliant, was early married and early widowed and 
was left with two sons to rear. She never traveled 
beyond the confines of Spain but her writings be- 

1 The ConntesB Emilia Pardo-Baz&n, in 1916, was invited to fiU 
a ohair in the Universitj of Madrid. 
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came known to all Europe. All her widely varied 
activities sprang from one central impulse, — a pas- 
sion for humanity. She was a great sociologist, 
and contributed the chapter on Spanish prisons to 
Dr. Wines' book, ' The State of Prisons,' and also 
wrote for Stanton's, *The Woman Question in 
Europe.' In deference to conservative Spanish 
ideas. Dona Concepcion offered her first essay in 
the name of her ten-year-old son. Her principal 
books, *The Charity Visitor's Manual' and 'The 
Prison Visitor,' went through many Spanish edi- 
tions and the former has been translated into Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, German and Polish. Her 
paper on *The Abandonment of Children' was 
read at the Conference of Charities and Corrections 
held in the United States in 1884. She advanced 
some very modem ideas. Her treatises on 'The 
Woman of the Future,' 'The Woman at Home' 
and ' The Education of Women ' ring with stirring 
appeals for freedom and opportunity. It is a grave 
error, she said, and one of the most prejudicial, to 
impress upon a woman that her sole mission is that 
of wife and mother. . . . Whether single, 
married or widowed, she has duties to perform, 
rights to reclaim, a dignity that is dependent upon 
no one but herself, a work of her own to carry into 
execution. . . . Why, when women are so cru- 
elly needed in the service of the unfortunate, should 
they be condemned to ignorance and frivolity by 
outworn prejudices and injustices ? It is a matter 
of just pride to the American supporters of the 
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International Institute that the little granddaughter 
of Concepcion Arenal is registered among its stu- 
dents.'' 

The great forward movement in education in 
Spain has well been termed by Miss Susan D. 
Huntington^ ^A Spanish Benaissance." In 1912 
the Department of Education in Spain urged the 
need of a large increase in the number of schools as 
well as reduction in the enrolment of crowded, un- 
hygienic classes. The previous year the Minister 
of Education, Don Julio Burell, said : " The number 
of illiterates is shocking. The general intelligence 
of the masses ... is far below what the world 
demands of a nation with our history. Numberless 
problems concerning the instruction of children and 
adults, already solved in other countries, are but 
beginning to be realized here.'' The InstitucUm de 
Enseflwma Libre has been organized by a group of 
intelligent and patriotic Spaniards who are devoting 
their lives to the r^;eneration of the educational 
system. It stands for freedom of conscience and 
the development of the individual— morally, phys- 
ically and intellectually. Ko text-books are used 
and no examinations given, but gifted professors so 
fill the pupils with enthusiasm that they work dili- 
gently without those time-honored incentives. 

Senor Don Francisco Giner de los Rios, whose 
recent death in saintly old age has called out most 
touching demonstrations of love and reverence, was 
the apostle of liberal education in Spain. It is said 
that from his unique school for boys and girls has 
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sprung all that is strongest, sanest and best in the 
Spanish thought and action of to-day. Following 
his joyous example, the youth of Madrid left their 
languid sauntering in ihepaseoa and took to moun- 
tain-climbing, skiing and all manner of winter 
sports in the hitherto unexplored Guadarrama, with 
the result that to-day the Clvh Alptno JEspaflol 
numbers over six hundred members, one-third of 
whom are women. His school, by his own choice, 
is modestly housed, an object-lesson in the com- 
parative insignificance of the material lamp of 
learning, so long as the spirit within bums with the 
sacred fire. Up and down those rude wooden stair- 
ways tread the most eminent scholars of Spain, 
often serving without salary, intent only on kin- 
dling the young intelligences under their influence 
to think for themselves, to work on the problem 
of life free from authority, unafraid of what they 
may find, pledged only to courage, zest and faith- 
fulness in the supreme search for truth. Don Fran- 
cisco—or San Francisco, as his pupils insisted on 
calling him — lived the life of an ascetic in self-de^ 
nial, the life of God in overflowing love for all 
mankind. 

To the influence of the Inatituoion can be traced 
nearly every advance movement in Spanish educa- 
tion during the past few years,— oo-education, 
school excursions, university extension, exchange 
professorships and other less tangible reforms. 
During vacation, the Insintucion carefully maps out 
excursions of several days to Leon, Granada, Cor- 
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dova and Seville. The classes themselves decide 
beforehand what is most valuable to see and do. 
All the pupils are enabled to enjoy these trips as 
the poorer ones are allowed the use of a fund ac- 
cumulated for this purpose. Experts in economics, 
sociology, pedagogy and literature have given un- 
salaried hours of their crowded days to intimate 
comradeship with classes of growing boys and girls. 
Those who have been prime ministers or presidents 
of the Eepublic, like Salmeron and Moret, have 
helped in the work. The organization of university 
extension is due to the historian, Don Bafael Al- 
tamira, and his colleagues. 

The leaders of thought in Spain, although a 
small circle, are in touch with the best educators of 
the world. Through their influence the govern- 
ment in 1900 appropriated money for sending stu- 
dents abroad under the care of the Board for the 
Promotion of Studies and Scientific Besearch {La 
Junta para Arnpliaoian de Estadioa), Its presi- 
dent is the eminent Don Samon y Cajal, the lead- 
ing authority of all Europe on the histology of the 
normal brain. He was the first Spaniard to be 
honored in the United States after the Spanish- 
American war. His colleagues, Dr. Achucarro and 
Dr. Lafora, were later summoned from Spain to 
accept appointments in the Washington Insane 
Asylum for work along their special lines of inves- 
tigation of mental diseases. This Board sustains 
laboratories for research work in Madrid by med- 
ical students, provides foreign scholarships and 
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fellowships for Spanish students, has organized a 
group of Sesidenoiasy and the government makes 
generous appropriations for all branches of the 
work. The progressive educational movement in 
Spain through which girls as well as boys are de- 
veloping freedom of thought, a sense of honor and 
social rdsponsibiiity, is abreast of the times. Still 
greater emphasis, however, must be placed on the 
higher education of girls if future progress is to be 
ensured. 

In 1912 " The Association for Women Students 
in Lejden,'* with the aim to learn approximately 
what a generation had achieved for the higher 
education of women, sent out to about thirty coun- 
tries a queationairey and Spain was one of the coun- 
tries that reported. The women students of Spain 
are now cognizant of the literary thought of the 
world. In commenting on the book published at 
Botterdam — ^a report of the literary pilgrimage of 
the Leyden Association — Professor Louise Manning 
Hodgkins enthusiastically says in the Educational 
Beview : " As one sees educational life for women, 
and through this notable publication from Rotter- 
dam, * sees it whole,' it is startling to note what a 
transformation in a single generation has taken 
place. Like the historic Scotch torch-signal, the 
bright fire is enkindling the earth. Some of the 
fragments of truth might seem at first glance to fit 
in nowhere, but to the intelligent, far-sighted edu- 
cator each has its place in an inspiring entity for 
the future uplift of the world." 
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la 1872 the Italian traveler, Edmondo de Amicis, 
says he found a Spaniard who carefully explained 
to him the political situation at that time as fol- 
lows : " It can be described in * two words,' as the 
Spanish say : there are five political parties, — the 
Absolutist, the Moderate, the Conservative, the 
Badical and the Bepublican. Each of these has 
two, three or four subdivisions — sixteen parties in 
alL These sixteen are subdivided again. Martos 
wishes to constitute his party, Candau another, 
Moret a third ; Eios Rosas, Pi y Margall and Cas- 
telar are each forming their own parties. There 
are, therefore, twenty-two parties formed and to be 
formed.'* 

It was during this confused state of affairs that 
Mr. and Mrs. Gulick arrived in Spain, and the 
changes that later took place vitally touched their 
lives, meaning, as they always did, an advance or a 
retreat in the work that had been undertaken. 
The old regime, founded on the ideas of an absolute 
monarchy, came to an end with the revolution of 
1868 and the banishment of Queen Isabella. The 
country then went to the other extreme and there 
followed, in the hands of a people unused to it, a 
period of liberty which at times almost bordered 
on anarchy. The country tried a provisional govern- 
ment, an Italian king, three presidents and a dic- 
tator, and at last with almost a sigh of relief, they 
returned in 1876 to a Bourbon king, Alfonso XII, 
son of Queen Isabella. Yet it was during these 
years that the liberal ideas took such a deep hold 
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on the country that through all the reactionary 
periods that followed they were struggling for life, 
and now may be seen almost ready to bear fruit 
The two leading parties during these forty-five 
years have been the Conservative and the so-called 
" Liberal." Backward steps have been taken and 
at times the outlook has been dark, but on the 
whole the tendency has been upward and onward. 
In education, freedom of the press, religious tolera- 
tion and labor conditions, there have been in some 
cases a great advance and in others a growing 
desire to discuss the question and find out what can 
be done. The Kepublican party, which always 
has numbered among its adherents thinking men of 
advanced ideas, has kept these important questions 
before the country and to their initiative many a 
reform owes its existence. Pi y Margall, one of the 
presidents of the short-lived Kepublic, — a most 
upright, patriotic man, — lies buried in the same 
cemetery with Mrs. Guliok. 

At the present time the Republican party numbers 
such men as the novelist, P^rez Gald6s, Gumersindo 
Azcdrate, president of the Institute of Social Re- 
forms. It will be remembered that at one time 
Senor Azcdrate was legal adviser for the Institute. 
On January 14, 1913, an event took place in Mad- 
rid hitherto unheard of in the history of Spain — 
Azcarate's visit to the palace by invitation of the 
king. For more than an hour various reforms and 
questions of government were discussed, the king 
showing himself decidedly liberal in his views and 
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leaving upon Azodrate the impression of a oon- 
genial, agreeable and well-informed monarch ready 
to seoond any progressive movement that the party 
in power might wish to introduce. He even said 
that his love for Spain was so great that if the 
next day a government of tlie people should be 
proclaimed, he would offer his sword to such a 
republic. 

To some of the Bepublican leaders it seemed 
that the time was ripe to take adecidedly new step 
forward and organize what was to be known as the 
Beform party {dpartido reformista). In October, 
1913, Senor Alvarez, the leader of the new move- 
ment, addressed an immense mass meeting and 
gave the history, purpose and platform of the 
party. It is made up, he said, of men of two dis- 
tinct shades of thought— those like Azcdrate and 
Galdds who, on account of their history, position 
and circumstances, would never accept a govern- 
ment position under a monarchy (that is, would 
always remain Republicans), but would, aside 
from this, help on the party by every means in 
their power; and secondly, those men — ^and Seiior 
Alvarez is one of them — who believe that forms of 
government are unimportant and transitory, and 
that far above forms should be placed the progress 
of the country, the advancement of liberty and the 
rule of democracy. To those who ask if these men 
have become monarchists, leaving their republican 
principles one side, Senor Alvarez replies : " Our 
one purpose is to aid in the regeneration of the 
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country, — with the monarchy if the king, as we 
believe, follows the same object ; against the mon- 
aWjhy if the Crown, on account of a wrongly under- 
stood, selfish standpoint, should divorce itself from 
national interests and try to superimpose its own 
miserable, temporary interests.'' Senor Alvarez's 
international policy would be friendship but not 
alliances, as he thinks the latter are apt to be 
dangerous. He would settle religious questions by 
secularizing the state but not society. He places 
special emphasis on education and the need for 
many new and better schools, that the country may 
take its place with other advanced nations. 
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LIVING ON IN HBB WORK; MEMORIAL 
HALL COMPLETED 

T was a prominent representative 
of the London press, long resident 
in Spain, who, impressed by the 
honors conferred upon the Insti- 
tute students by Madrid Univer- 
sity, said to Mrs. Gulick: "Expand 
your International Institute, establish it in Madrid, 
and you will light a torch that will shine from 
Burgos to Granada. It is the best educational 
enterprise in Spain, and it is closest to the nerve 
of what the people need." Don Cipriano Tomos 
also strongly advised the removal. to Madrid be- 
cause it is geographically as well as educationally 
the center of the Peninsula. The best people of 
the provinces are attracted to the capital city and 
among its population are hundreds of families 
holding independent views. There were many 
thoughtful Roman Catholic friends who assured 
Mr. and Mrs. Gulick that they would be welcome 
to Madrid. A liberalized element engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits and industries was also warmly 
appreciative of the plan to locate the Institute in 
the capital city. In the Cortes in 1903, it was 
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urged that not only should the Spanish Government 
send teachers abroad for study, but should also 
hold out special inducements to draw foreign 
teachers to Spain. The Institute had helped to 
increase this sentiment, and was favorably known 
by the professors of Madrid University who from 
year to year had conducted the examinations of 
the students. Thus it was with hopeful but heavy 
hearts that in October, 1903, after Mrs. OuUck's 
death, the faculty entered on the work of the 
academic year under new and untried conditions 
and lighted ^^ the torch that was to shine from 
Burgos to Granada." 

During these years when the Corporation was 
collecting the needed funds for the land and build- 
ing, the school was maintained, as it had been from 
the beginning, by the Woman's Board of Missions 
of the American Congregational churches, whose 
far-sightedness and deep interest in the work caused 
them to second every step in advance, and finance, 
in part, every new undertaking. After Mrs. Gulick 
passed away, some changes were made in the 
administrative department. Mr. Gulick was ap- 
pointed Rector of the Institute Lvternadonal and 
Miss Webb remained the Directora of the Colegio 
International^ which under its new name was 
financed by the Woman's Board of Missions and 
occupied its "own hired house" at Fortuny 20, 
across the street from Fortuny 5. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Gulick (Mrs. G^rge Luther 
Lincoln) was her father's assistant in his position of 
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Bector, and as her mother's daaghter, there fell to 
her many duties which at the outset no one else 
oould have performed so welL The dignity, grace 
and executive ability with which she carried the re- 
sponsibilities so suddenly and so sadly placed up<m 
her impressed visitors from America as well as the 
friends in Spain. Miss Bertha C. Bid well, who had 
been in the school for a year in Biarritz was ap> 
pointed Directora of the International Institute 
(1906-1907). Her comprehension of the conditions 
necessary for the success of the Institute and her 
clear insight into its problems made her two years 
of service invaluable. Miss Mabel Enowlton and 
Miss Helen Winger were for several years valued 
additions to the faculties of the two schools. 

While the Memorial Building was going up and 
Madrid was gradually learning about the new edu- 
cational center, the InsUtuto and the Cclegio^ 
though employing to a great extent the same corps 
of teachers, buildings and equipment, were gradu- 
ally diflferentiating the work to be carried on by 
each. The six-year course in the Government 
Inatituto for the B. A. degree (given up during the 
sojourn in Biarritz) was resumed. The kinder- 
garten once more became of vital importance un- 
der the charge of Miss Isabel W. Cooper, with 
Spanish, French, Gterman and American children. 
The courses in the Government Normal School 
and the Conservatory of Madrid were added to the 
curricula, the students passing through the same 
ordeal for the examinations as those who went for 
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the Bachelor's degree. These were years of slow 
bat sure growth and development. In San Se- 
bastian it had rarely been possible to supplement 
the regolar courses by outside lectures and concerts 
or visits to cultural centers of any kind ; but in 
Madrid a great advance was made. Lectures were 
given to the student body and groups of girls went 
often to the Museo dd Pradoy-'OnQ of the finest 
art galleries in Europe, — ^to the Armory, the Natu- 
ral History Museum and other places of like inter- 
est. Opportunities for the finest concerts were 
offered especially to the students who were tak- 
ing the Conservatory course. Lectures at the 
Athenaeum, — ^the great literary center of Madrid, — 
were attended by both faculty and students, and in 
every way the academic life was broadened and 
enriched. 

In 1905 Madrid was greatly stirred when Don 
Jos6 Echegaray who died September 15, 1916, 
dramatist, scientist and man of affairs, was hon- 
ored by receiving the Nobel prize for preeminence 
in letters. The stimulating effects of the we^k of 
national homage to this distinguished man reached 
the class rooms and social circle of the American- 
Spanish center of learning.. In May of this same 
year came the great celebration of the third cente- 
nary of the appearance of " Don Quixote,'* written by 
the greatest of Spanish novelists, Miguel de Cervan- 
tes. Perhaps never before in Spain has there been 
so prolonged, enthusiastic and appreciative celebra- 
tions to the memory of any Spaniard. An attract- 
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ive Cervantes entertainment, organized by the two 
schools, was suooessfnlly carried out, an appreciative 
notice of which appeared in El Liberal^ the city's 
largest daily paper. The girls rejoiced that they 
were privileged to live and study in Madrid at a 
time when Spain was awakening to new life in 
literature and in art, and was resuming its place 
among the nations. It is needless to say that 
"proud reports" in regard to marks received at 
government examinations were sent to America. 
In 1906 scholarships of two hundred dollars each 
were pledged by Mount Holyoke College, Wellesley 
College, Bye Seminary, Miss Grace Dodge, the 
Misses Martha and Mai^^ Williams and Mrs. Sidney 
A. Bridgman. In 1907 officials of the Woman^s 
Board of Missions, Miss Kate G. Lamson, Foreign 
Secretary, and Miss Sarah Louise Day, Ti*easurer, 
also Professor Katharine Lee Bates, were warmly 
welcomed in Madrid by the Colegio and the Insti- 
tute, Miss Day represented both the Woman^s 
Board and the Corporation. 

In America the activities of the Corporation and 
League continued. A committee of college pro- 
fessors with Caroline Hazard, President of Welles- 
ley College, and Mary E. WooUey, President of 
Mount Holyoke, at the head, sent an appeal for 
money broadcast, and thirty-nine colleges and 
schools responded. Mr. Edwin H. Baker and Miss 
Helen J. Sanborn were the faithful and able treas- 
urers who handled all funds received. Many gener- 
ous individual gifts were made. In 1910 College 
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Hall (now knowa as the Alice Oordoa Golick Me- 
morial Hall) was completed. Mrs. Gulick, through 
her thrilling addresses in more than twenty states 
from the Atlantic to the FacifiCy had not only raised 
a large sum which made possible an academic build- 
ing, but later the fruit of her earnest appeals was 
seen in continued financial gifts. 

The successful erection of Memorial Hall is 
mainly due to the judgment, taste and care of Will- 
iam Hooker Gulick. It is a noble building, five 
stories high,— one of the stateliest of the city, — 
located in the best section of Madrid, but a block 
from the popular Paseo de la CaateUana and not 
far from the famous Mvseo dd Prado. There are 
streets on four sides of the property the names of 
which are most attractive : " Migtcd Angd " (which 
can easily be changed to the English form) ; " For- 
tunyy^ — named for a well-known modem Spanish 
painter; ^^Paseo del OhelUco^^ — so called because 
the obelisk on the Pmeo del CastdUma is at the 
head of the street ; and " Rafael Calvo^^^ — named 
for the distinguished Eenaissance artist. 

In 1910 the Woman's Board of Missions moved 
the Colegio Intemacional to Barcelona on the east 
coast, — ^the second city in size and certainly the 
most modem metropolis of Spain. A new JDireo- 
tora for the International Institute was necessitated 
on account of the marriage of Miss Elizabeth 
Gulick, who had ably filled the position since Miss 
Bidwell's resignation in 1907. The Board of 
Pirectors of the Corporation was gratified that it 
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was possible to secure for this responsible position 
Miss Susan D. Huntington of Norwich, Connecticut, 
an educator exceptionally well fitted to lead in a 
forward, undenominational movement for the 
higher education of Spanish girls. Miss Hunting- 
ton is a graduate of Wellesley College and holds a 
degree of M. A. from Columbia University, where 
her major study was pedagogy. To her theoretical 
knowledge of the art of teaching was added the 
practical experience of nine years in the normal 
school of the University of Porto Eico, where she 
was the principal of the Practice School and the 
Dean of Women. In this position, Miss Hunting- 
ton bore no small part in the establishment of an 
educational system which in ten years diminished 
the amount of illiteracy in that island from more 
than eighty to less than fifty per cent. Through 
her experience in this Spanish-speaking dependency, 
Miss Huntington learned to adapt American edu- 
cational ideals to the Spanish temperament, — a 
most important qualification for her present task. 
Midway in her undergraduate course, Miss Hunt- 
ington spent three years at San Sebastian and 
Biarritz as a volunteer teacher, so that with her 
equipment she united an invaluable knowledge of 
Mrs. Gulick's own ideals for the schooL 

Miss Huntington arrived in Madrid September 
11, 1910. On the following day she wrote to the 
Secretary of the Corporation: "How can I tell 
you the mingled emotions which came as I walked 
through our two beautiful buildings, while Mr. 
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Gtilick told me of plans for future development ? 
In these first twenty-four hours I have taken 
several parents through the Memorial Building to 
see the unusual advantages offered. You would 
rejoice to hear their exclamations of delight. 
^ There is no such school in all Madrid 1 ' said one, 
and she was right, for the building is worthy of 
Mrs. Gulick's years of tireless labor and of Mr. 
Guliok's and Miss Elizabeth Gulick's other years of 
infinite care and patience in planning. I wish you 
could all know how glad I am that I came and 
how great the opportunity for work seems to be." 

The Assembly Hall, or Pwrcmwfo^ furnished by 
Mount Holyoke Oollege, is forty feet square and 
reaches to the top of the building. Its remarkably 
pleasing effect is produced by correct proportions 
and simple and delicate finish. A portrait of the 
founder of the Institute, Mrs. GuUck, adorns the 
hall and is beloved by the students. It is a beau- 
tiful oil painting made by Miss Grace W. Geer of 
Boston and set in a handsome carved frame finished 
in gold leaf. The fine Estey organ, the gift of 
Mrs. Jonathan A. Lane of Boston (an alumna of 
Mount Holyoke) and dedicated to the memory of 
Mrs. Lane's son and to Frederick Carleton Gulick, 
occupies a place under the gallery. The library, 
for the furnishing of which Bye Seminary, under 
the inspiring leadership of Mrs. S. J. life, made a 
large donation, is on the main floor. The reception 
room of the Di/rectara^ opening into her office, 
furnished by Wellesley College, is at the right of 
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the entrance. Attractive class rooms provided 
with blackboards brought from the United States ; 
laboratories, indoding the biological laboratory 
named in memory of Catherine Hayden Barbour ; 
a gymnasium, large rooms for the kindergarten and 
primary department, piano room, a general music 
room and art rooms, rejoice the hearts of the 
Institute faculty, so long deprived of proper equip- 
ment The floor under the mansard roof is used . 
for dormitory and social purposes. The dining- 
room has a dainty and yet substantial appearance ; 
the kitchen and laundry are modem, and the steam 
heat reaches all parts of the building. A large 
hall is the Williston Museum. The tower, — ^a 
memorial gift from Miss Helen J. Sanborn, — bears, 
at her request, the names of the earliest officers of 
the International Institute League: Clara F. Stevens, 
Katharine Lee Bates, Helen J. Sanborn, Louise 
Manning Hodgkins and Martha A. Hopkins. 

The rooms in Memorial Hall bear the names of 
many individuals and of colleges and supporting 
schools which have generously contributed three 
hundred dollars or more to the Institute. Ar- 
ranged alphabetically, the list is : 

The Catherine Hayden Barbour Memorial Labo- 
ratories, The Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Bridgman Kinder- 
garten, The Priscilla Bond Boom, The Eastman 
Sisters Room, The Josephine A. Gile Boom, The 
Katharine B. Howe Room, The S. J. Life Library- 
Eye Seminary,— The Mary Lyon Study Hall, The 
Charles Elliot Mitchell Boom, The Mary Eutb 
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Osgcxxl Boom, The Alice Freeman Palmer Boom, 
The Harriet Beecher Stowe Boom, The Julia Elma 
Wiloox Boom (Miss Hill's School), The Frances E. 
Willard Boom, The Mr. and Mrs. A. Lyman Willis- 
ton Study Hall, The Miss Wright's School Boom, 
The Bradford Academy Boom, The Dobbs Ferry 
Boom, The Lasell Boom, The Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege Assembly Hall, The Pembroke Hall Boom, 
The Pomona College Boom, The Smith College 
Boom, The Vassar College Boom, The Wellesley 
College Booms. 

The following rooms have been pledged and full 
payments will be made: The Aloha Camps' Boom, 
The Dwight School Boom, The Lake Erie College 
Boom, the Martha White Fuller Boom (given by 
Miss Fuller of Ossining), The Mary P. Boot Boom, 
The Wahiut Hills School Boom, The Wheaton Col- 
lege Boom. 

Mr. Gulick, in sending to the Corporation a re- 
port of the finished house, wrote : " After so many 
years of thought, experiment and work, I never 
enter the Memorial Building but my heart leaps 
with surprise, pleasure and gratitude at the beauti- 
ful result." In the erection of the building, which 
an eminent Madrid citizen declares is " a blessing 
of God fallen upon our daughters," Mr. Coolidge 
S. Boberts, Mr. A. Lyman Williston, Hon. Samuel 
B. Capen, Mr. Charles H. Butan, Mr. Edwin H. 
Baker and Mr. Samuel C. Darling rendered in- 
valuable assistance. In selecting a site in Madrid 
for the Institute^ and in the plans made for a 
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handsome aoademio bailding, Mr. and Mrs. Gkdiok 
arranged most wisely. How well they understood 
the charaoteristios of the Spanish people I From 
infancy the child of the Spanish peasant as truly as 
the heir of nobility revels in the beauty of color 
and beauty of f orm, for cathedrals and the paintings 
of the masters are his birthright A house of 
stately proportions is nothing unusual in modem 
Madrid, whose broad handsome streets are lined 
with elegant buildings, but to erect a fine house for 
a girls' college was an extraordinary event Every 
stone placed in that noble structure and every block 
of beautiful marble exalts Spanish womanhood. 
The college building is a gift from America to the 
Spanish girls. No less imposing building could re- 
veal to the parents in Spain the American ideal for 
the education of girls. The edifice might even be 
said to create those ideals. 

In 1912 Miss Cornelia Warren, a most generous 
friend of the International Institute and successor 
to Miss Borden as clerk of the Corporation, spent 
four weeks at the Madrid school. Other members 
of the finance committee appointed to visit the In- 
stitute were Mr. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer of the 
American Board, and Miss Amy F. Bowland, then 
the American representative of the Institute, — later 
succeeded by Mrs. Howard, who in turn was suc- 
ceeded by Miss Mabel Haywood. On the notable 
occasion of a reception given in 1913 to Mr. Oulick 
at the Boston College Club House by the Institute 
League, Miss Cornelia Warren warmly endorsed the 
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Madrid school, the buildings and the academic 
work. ^^In cor building," she said, ^^we have 
found that we have a fitting home for the college 
of which Mrs. Gulick dreamed. The materials are 
soUd, — ^granite, brick, cement, marble, tiles and 
iron. It has a beauty bom of simplicity and of 
good construction. We were particularly pleased 
to find first class college work in physics, chemis- 
try and the higher mathematics being conducted by 
a Spanish graduate of the school who holds the de- 
gree of M. A. from t&e University of Madrid. One 
other of our Spanish teachers has taken the B. A. 
degree from the Spanish InstittUo de Cardinal 
Oi^Tieros. All the instruction for these two de- 
grees was giv^i by our school One of the great 
pleasures of our stay was to meet day by day at tea 
in the Institute drawing-room notable Spaniards 
connected with the University or the Government, 
as well as English and American travelers passing 
through Spain." 

How pleasant it is to recall that reception, — a 
splendid gathering of women and men well known 
in the educational and philanthropic world I Miss 
Katharine Ooman, with engaging grace and felici- 
tous introduction, was the dignified presiding of- 
ficer, and never was Mr. Gulick more eloquent in 
representing the International Institute, its success, 
its needs and its claim upon the generosity of Ameri- 
can friends. 

A leading Spaniard's impression of the Institute 
as an educational center of modem pedagogical 
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equipment is of unosual interest. In El Heraldo 
of Madrid in April, 1913, Vincente Almeda wrote : 
^^ After seeing the admirable arrangement of the 
building, constructed expressly for educational pur- 
poses, with every latest scientific improvement, I 
readily understood its superiority. The Directora 
of the Institute, Miss Huntington, — a woman of 
rare talent, of great culture and gifted with a 
supreme distinction,— explained to us while she did 
the honors of the house the methods of instruction 
in the Institute. Parents who prefer to educate 
their daughters abroad are unwise, because close at 
hand they can receive a complete education. The 
International Institute teaches the duties that unite 
men and not the dogmas that divide them." 

Miss Huntington's letters reveal the abundant 
opportunity afforded through the educational pro- 
gram, social recognition by the British and Amer- 
ican legations and University professors, and ap- 
preciative visits by eminent travelers, to enlarge 
the Institute life. She writes : " Senor Don Joa- 
quin SoroUa, the artist, and Senor Don Adolfo 
Posada, the well-known sociologist, professor of 
sociology at Madrid University, kindly consented 
to let their names stand as endorsers of the Insti- 
tute. Senor Posada has corresponded and ex- 
changed books with President Wilson, is acquainted 
with Professor Leo Kowe of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and as an author should be known 
in the States as he is in England." 

The total enrollment in the academic year 1912^ 
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1913 was one hundred and twenty-five. The li- 
brary received one hundred and twelve additional 
volumes. A lecture in the Hygiene Course, gener- 
ously provided by the late Miss Grace H. Dodge, 
was given by Dr. Ach^carro and he was greeted by 
a crowded assembly hall. A demand was created 
for further popular lectures on scientific subjects. 

It was a red-letter day when the InfarUa Eu- 
lalia, the well-known author, who, it will be re- 
called, represented the Spanish Government at the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago, visited the Insti- 
tute. The sister of one of the ladies-in-waiting at 
Court notified Miss Huntington that the Infamta 
was coming incognito. As she went from class to 
class, not even the teachers knew who she was, al- 
though a few of the Spanish students recognized 
her. 

Among the many Americans who have visited the 
Institute are Mr. Charles H. Eutan, president of 
the Corporation, Mr. Lewis Kennedy Morse, Miss 
Borden, Miss Bates, Miss Coman, Miss Hodgkins, 
Miss Sanborn, Mr. and Mrs. Williston, Mrs. Rutan, 
Miss Hopkins and Miss Gordon of the Board of 
Directors ; and Dr. and Mrs. Charles E. Jefferson 
of the Broadway Tabernacle. In the Broadway 
Tabernacle Tidmga of New York City, Dr. Jef- 
ferson on his return to America said : " Not even 
the royal palace in Madrid interested us so much as 
the International Institute, — ^the American school 
for girls.*' 

The presentation to King Alfonso by Andrew 
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Oarnegie of a reprodaotion of the prehistoric rep- 
tile, — the skeleton of a diplodocos, — was the occa- 
sion of a most interesting stereopticon lecture in the 
assembly hall of the Institute by Dr. Holland of 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, who had 
come to Madrid to mount the diplodoous. The au- 
dience was a brilliant gathering including many of 
the leading scientists of Madrid. Later, the Nat- 
ural History Museum through its Director, Sefior 
Bolivar, presented to the International Institute 
valuable collections of minerals and shells gathered 
from all parts of the world and carefully cata- 
logued. Colonel Willard, the first United States 
Ambassador to Spain, accompanied by Mrs. and 
Miss Willard (now Mrs. Eermit Eoosevelt), were 
entertained at various functions of the Institute. 
They were gratified to see America's educational 
ideals so well represented in Madrid. 

Important lectures by eminent men on the care 
of the eyes, on first aid to the injured, on scientific 
questions and on the labor problems in Spain, have 
been given to the students. Many of these lectur- 
ers used the stereopticon slides presented by Miss 
Alice Gould of Boston. Several have oflfwed to 
make addresses without remuneration. They say 
they are glad to aid in "distributing culture'' 
among their countrymen in so commodious and 
delightful a hall. It is a strong evidence of the 
cordial feeling that exists toward the Institute. 
Professor Zulueta of the Chair of Pedagogy at the 
Esiyuela Superior del Magiaterio brings groups of 
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teachers successive years from the provinces to see 
the Institute buildings and the classes. These 
provincial teachers come to Madrid for a few weeks 
of study, and Professor Zulueta feels they should 
not leave without observing the Institute's modem 
pedagogical methods. What most astonishes these 
visitors is the kindergarten, where each of the 
four groups of children is so occupied with its own 
work that the teacher is free to give the older girls 
a lesson in reading. 

The Institute girls have shown a great interest 
in the Belgian refugees in the Pyrenees and other 
sufferers of the European war. They have brought 
warm clothing to Mss Huntington for distribution 
among them. The French Government ordered 
from Spain a million blankets and a million pair of 
socks. It is fortunate for the manufacturing dis- 
tricts that the mill^ are kept busy. 

Those who have enjoyed Miss Helen J. Sanborn's 
valuable library at Winter Hill, Boston, have been 
greatly interested in a collection of dignified letters, 
whose courtly courtesy suggests most friendly rela- 
tions with Spain. There is a worth-while story 
about these communications. Miss Sanborn pur- 
chased from an antiquarian in Amsterdam a rare 
book of the fifteenth century, the book bearing the 
seal of the Columbine Library in Seville. This 
manuscript, of Korman workmanship, done on 
velluni with a border on each page wrought in blue 
and red and gold, is a treasure. As the library in 
Seville was founded by Ferdinand Columbus^ the 
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son of the disooverer of America, Miss Sanborn 
thought it only a just act of reciprocity to return 
the book to Spain. This she did through the In- 
ternational Institute, which gave it to the Duchess 
de la Yega (a direct descendant of Christopher Co- 
lumbus), who placed it in the hands of King Al- 
fonso. The manuscript, bearing a label that tells 
of its return to Spain through Miss Sanborn's gen- 
erosity, was restored to the Library of Seville. In 
its place in her own library. Miss Sanborn now has 
a copy in color of the first page of the book and 
valued letters from the librarian of the Biblioteca 
Columbina in Seville, from the Count of Cedillo, 
who is the permanent librarian of the Boyal Acad- 
emy, and one from the king through his private 
secretary. This royal letter, addressed to Miss 
Huntington for Miss Sanborn, brings Boston and 
Madrid in close touch. It runs as follows : 

'^ His Migesty, the King, our Lord, has done 
me the honor to order me to give in his royal 
name his most sincere and profound thanks for 
the sending of the work Offida Varia to the Co- 
lumbine Library, from which it was doubtless 
taken, and to b^ you to be so kind as to express 
to Miss Helen J. Sanborn the profound gratitude 
of the Sovereign for her generous gift, which His 
Msyesty fiilly appreciates." 

It is a matter of special gratification to the di- 
rectors of the International Institute that in recog- 
nition of the services of the Institute to the com- 
munity, the Directora^ Miss Huntington, has been 
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hoaored with the decoration of Astorga. The di- 
ploma granting this honor is signed by Canalejas, 
then prime minister, and the gold medal, hong from 
a ribbon of white and torquois blue, has emblems 
commemorating the heroic defense of Astorga 
against the French a century ago. In this presen- 
tation is found a graceful acknowledgment of the 
work the Institute is doing for the girls of Spain. 

No privilege connected with the Institute life is 
more appreciated by the faculty and students than 
their frequent opportunities to enjoy the Mvseo del 
Prado^ for in no other picture gallery in Europe is 
there enshrined so many masterpieces. This art 
treasure is the glory of Madrid. The bronze statue 
of Velasquez, who is called the world's greatest 
painter, stands in front of the entrance to the 
Museum which contains sixty of his paintings. 
There are many other masterpieces — ten thousand 
in alL Among these are the admirable paintings 
of El Greco, the first great Spanish painter, forty 
Titians, sixty of Rubens, fifty of Teniers, sixty of 
Murillo and nearly as many of Eibera, twenty-five 
of Paul Veronese, twenty of Van Dyck, ten of 
Baphael, and the paintings of Goya, recognized as 
a new force in art, fill four rooms. Very near the 
Institute are the residences of the chief portrait 
painter and of one of the two most renowned 
sculptors of Spain, and the studio of Sorollo is not 
far from Memorial Hall. 

American graduate students, desirous of doing 
special work in literature, art and language, study- 
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ing for an advanced degree, have found the doors 
of the International Institute wide open to receive 
them. The Institute also gives a residence to 
women students coming from the provinces to 
attend the EscueHa Sitperior or Normal, or even to 
do more advanced work under University direc- 
tion, or in the National Library, offering to stu- 
dents of limited means an arrangement by which 
they may exchange their services as teachers for 
the comforts of the Institute. 

The facile pen of Professor Katharine Lee Bates 
gives this charming picture of the Institute : ^^ Since 
you cannot all visit in the body your College for 
Girls in Spain, will you not come with me in spirit 
to enjoy its hospitality ? With the discriminating 
consent of Bismarck, the gray-faced watch-dog, 
whose plump brown body is stretched along a hewn 
stone to our left, close against the railings,— his 
special throne from which he can scioitinize all who 
enter, — we pass through the gateway of the Hall 
of Residence, — formerly the Friars' Building. Our 
snowy-haired portera welcomes us with her own 
quiet touch of Spanish dignity and inquires our 
errand. As rheumatism — that unbeloved crony of 
old age— does not permit her to go about in the 
rain, she sends her little rogue of a grandson, called 
Angel — but recognized as such only by Bismarck — 
to conduct us along the broad paved path to the 
vine-clad portico of the spacious dwelling house. 
The yucca and the pampas grass are still in blossom 
and the pansies will be out by February. In May 
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the garden is an exquisite sight with the great, 
richly blooming rose tree in the center, close beside 
the fountain, whose violet border adds another 
tone to the harmony of blues and purples. . . . 
" Our Spanish girls are well worth the utmost 
we can do for them. Their own country cannot 
give them what we are giving them until it realizes 
what such education is and what it will mean to 
Spain. The girls are only too eager in their 
studies. Two beautiful sisters, for instance, in 
whom the Spanish races are developed to their 
finest flower, are working so zealously to finish this 
year a normal course that they are rising at four 
to study and blinking over their books until eleven. 
. . . You may well be glad — ^all you who have 
helped in the giving of this great gift to Spanish 
womanhood, and we may well be grateful that we 
have in Miss Huntington a woman of complete, 
silent devotion to the service of humanity, — an ad- 
ministrative genius of rare order, carrying in steady 
hands a burden so heavy in itself and of such del- 
icate adjustment that the looker-on marvels contin- 
ually at her quiet poise. ... It is not possible 
for us to keep to ourselves our still new blessing of 
woman's education. We must give it, and in so 
giving, we are most happy, for in this small brief 
deed of ours — and all the more if it means self-sac- 
rifice — we are for the instant at one with the All- 
Oiver and All-Lover. Deep is the truth of the 
Spanish proverb, * When God dawns, He dawns on 
aU.'" 
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Professor Katharine Coman gives this graphic 
account of her visit with Miss Bates to the Colegio 
I^Uemacianalj so beautifully located at Sarrid^ a 
suburb of the thriving and progressive city of 
Barcelona. (This is the school supported since 
1875 by the Woman's Board of Missions.) ^^ Miss 
Anna Webb, the Directoraj an alumna of Wellesley, 
arranged that the faculty and various Spanish friends 
should meet us for tea in the very pleasant recep- 
tion room of the Colegio^ and there was then op- 
portunity to go over the buildings and to see the 
environs by daylight. The situation of the school 
seems to us in every way delightful. Sarrid lies 
between Barcelona and Tibidabo, a fashionable 
mountain resort. The school buildings are situated 
at the foot of the mountain and lie considerably 
above the city level The air is much drier than 
in Barcelona and the fogs do not reach this site, 
although the sea is visible from the east windows. 
The slopes of the mountain are covered with pine 
forest and the scent of the balsam is in the air. 
The neighborhood, too, affords many pleasant 
walks and drives and delightful excursions may be 
made from Barcelona up and down the coast and 
into the Pyrenees. The buildings seem admirably 
adapted to their purpose. The dormitories are 
really on the cottage plan, with a teacher in charge 
of each house. The new building was constructed 
in accordance with Miss Webb's own plans and 
affords ample assembly hall, library, class rooms 
and a chemical laboratory. The flat cement roofs 
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are an excellent feature in this comparatively dry 
climate, and the students were enjoying them to 
the fall on this holiday afternoon with roller skates 
and various games^ The younger girls were play- 
ing in the sand piles in the garden. We were glad 
to find the rooms provided for Miss Webb, Miss 
Morrison and Doiia Benigna so comfortable and 
attractive. It was a pleasure to meet Miss Wright 
and Miss Coe and to hear them talk of the school 
interests. We saw, too, some of the students, among 
them Esther Alonzo^s charming little daughter. 

" The guests of the afternoon were of especial in- 
terest to us because of our interest in education in 
Spain. MUe. Lack, a cultivated Swiss lady, offered 
to take us to see the industrial institute organized by 
Senora Verdaguer — an admirably administered af- 
fair but under distinctly clerical influence. Senor 
0ms, secretary of the Provincial Commission on 
Education, talked of the Catalan movement and of 
the purpose of the Commission to found an indus- 
trial school for women on the lines of Simmons 
College. Senor Vila, the competent head of the 
most modern boys' school in Barcelona, discussed 
the value of the Montessori method of developing 
intellectual persistence, — ^a much-needed quality in 
Spanish youth. Senor Montolin, a young marquis 
with cosmopolitan culture, who has discarded his 
title and is devoting his energies to social service, 
described the ^ Museo Social ' recently organized as 
a social welfare center for Cataluna and invited us 
to visit it 
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^^ The attitade of religious tolerance maintained by 
the Colegio Intemaoianal is an important influence. 
The constituency it aims to reach is the professional 
class/ the men of brains and progressive ideas whose 
daughters are likely to use a liberal education in 
the furtherance of tolerance. The Colegio is ac- 
complishing in Barcelona what the International 
Institute is doing in Madrid for the emancipation 
of Spanish women and both are developing with 
unhoped-for rapidity." 

Two of the faculty long connected with the 
school have passed away, — Miss Catherine Hayden 
Barbour, in 1901, and Miss Mary Lyon Page in 1912. 
They were both from Mount Holyoke. At Miss 
Barbour's memorial service in Biarritz, Mrs. Gulick 
said: "Had Catherine Barbour lived longer and 
been favored with a suitable laboratory and the 
right conditions for work, I believe that she would 
have become eminent in science. She will be en- 
shrined in the hearts of those for whom she lived 
and died.'' Mr. Gulick, who was in America at 
the time of Miss Page's death, had the sad privi- 
lege of assisting at her funeral services. He spoke 
appreciatively of her twenty happy, fruitful years 
in San Sebastian, Biarritz and Ma<Md. 

The faculty of the Colegio lifvternacioiml consists 
of two women who are under full missionary ap- 

*The Colegio does aim to reach the professional class, hut 
no more than to reach the daughters of Protestant pastors and the 
girls from the poorer families who mnst be helped in order to 
Qbttm their education. 
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poiatment, — Miss Anna F. Webb, an alumna of 
Wellesley, and Miss May Morrison, University of 
Pennsylvania, whose special department is the 
Normal School, and three young American teach- 
ers who went out for a term of service. These 
ladies are aided by a staff of Spanish assistants. 
There are Protestant parents in the provinces eager 
for the education of their girls. One of the fathers 
wrote Miss Webb : " I have no wealth to leave my 
daughter, but I want her to have the riches that 
come from an educated mind." Two pupils are 
the daughters of a member of the Provincial Con- 
gress. Others come from the professional class, 
and the Governor-General of Barcelona has matric- 
ulated his little girl for a term of years, and the 
daughter of another officer has entered one of the 
courses. Families connected with an engineering 
company send several little girls. American, 
German, French and English nationalities are rep- 
resented in the students. From the large garden 
shaded by many pine trees the home gets its name, 
''M Pinar'' (The Pine Grove). The Assembly 
Hall, seating four hundred, is used for daily morn- 
ing prayer, for the Sunday morning church serv- 
ices, — conducted in Spanish by a Protestant min- 
ister from Barcelona, — ^and on Sunday evening for 
Christian Endeavor prayer-meetings. On recrea- 
tion evenings the hall, which has a curtain in front 
of the platform, is the scene of many a lively en- 
tertainment, concert or lecture. The school is 
justly proud of its cheerful library, containing four 
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thousand yolomes. The room was foniished by 
friends of Miss Page in memory of her many years 
of valued serrice. 

The teztrbooks of the Colegio are in every way 
superior to those generally used in Spain. Spanish 
educators visit the school, anxious to see and copy 
modem methods and American school furniture. 
Miss Margarita Wright recounts in the following 
interesting manner some of the later activities of 
the school : ^ Three weeks ago Miss Webb arranged 
to have a piano and violin recital given by SeSor 
Federico Longas, a son of one of the Protestant 
pastors of the mission in Barcelona, and Senor 
Fdrre, a friend of his. Senor Longas is a very fine 
musician with a great deal of talent and he has re- 
ceived high praise from noted musicians here in 
Spain. Their concert was most enjoyable and was 
a stimulus to our piano and violin pupils. We had 
our annual Christian Endeavor Betinion de Com- 
paneriamo this month, — ^that is, the meeting when 
messages are read from the Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties all over Spain. Similar meetings are held 
in all the Christian Endeavor societies. For the 
meeting this year, a large map of Spain was out- 
lined on the floor and as each greeting was read, 
a flower was placed on the city from which it 
came. We sang some of the songs we learned for 
the great meeting last May (1914) when Dr. and 
Mrs. F. E. Clark were here. 

^^ Miss Webb has started classes in what is to us 
a new system of gymnastics. Our Directora has 
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studied the system in Dresden and though the girls 
have to work hard, they are most enthusiastic. 
Last spring we organized a group of twenty Camp 
Fire Girls, and they are much interested in working 
for the honors. We adapt the work, fitting it to 
the needs of the Spanish girls. The European war 
is, of course, the great topic of conversation. Our 
girls have been crocheting and knitting caps, mit- 
tens and mufflers for the soldiers. Even our little 
seven-year-old has crocheted a muffler. Our wild- 
est and most unrestrained girl is so engrossed in 
making her mittens that we can scarcely believe 
this subdued, busy child is she herself. A pile of 
aprons and other garments for the children of Bel- 
gium's refugees in England have been made. Our 
group of seventy has given nearly twenty dollars to 
pay for the materials." 

To few women have come such honor as to found 
successfully in a country not only backward but in- 
different to the higher education of women, two 
great and prosperous schools. Future generations, 
in reviewing the history of woman's education in 
Spain, will see, as the far-sighted do to-day, that as 
Mary Lyon is to the higher education of women of 
the United States, so stands Alice Gordon Gulick 
to the higher education of the women of Spain. 
At every new success attained by American and 
Spanish educators in promoting the higher Chris- 
tian education of girls in Spain it may well be 
said, Alice Gordon Gulick still lives / 

Printed in the United States of America 
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INSPIRATION FOR MEN 

ROBERT W. BOLWELL 

After College— What? 

12010^ cloth, net 75c 

A protest, in the form of autobiomphical chapters, tgainit 
dawdling through college. The auraor is sprightly and read- 
able, — ^anvthing but preachsr — but does put some very whole- 
■ome and helpful facts in such form aa to grip tha readeiu 

HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 

Five-Minute Shop-Talks 

12010, doth, net ^1.00. 

One of the best things of its land yet issued. Tn each 
of these thirty or more brief addresses, Mr.' Luccodc en^ 
ploys terse, epigrammatic language and contrives to compress 
into a five-minute talk the wisdom and counsel of a fifty- 
minute sermon. Every word is made to tell— to tell aonM- 
thing worth hearing and heeding. 

CHARLES CARROLL ALBERTSON 

Chapel Talks 

A Collection of Sermons to College Students. 
i2mo, cloth^ net $i.oa 

Practical discourses on essential tubjecta deHvered in vari- 
ous colleges and universities, including Columbia, Cornell, 
Dartmouth, Princeton, Yale, and Virgima. No one of these 
sermons reouired more than twenty-five minutes to deliver. 
Thev are characterized by earnest argument, familiar illus- 
trations and forceful appeal. 

CORTLANDT MYERS^ D. D. Autht •f^ttmi ^^-r ,» 

' «r** JtM/ B9I9 StMu" ae. 

The Man Inside 

A Stn^ of One's Self. By Minister at Tremont 
Temple, Boston. lamo, doth, net 50c. 

A four-fold itudy of the inner life of a man. in which the 
popular pastor of Tremont Temple, discusses tne forces that 
make him. lift him, save him, and move him. The book is 
prepared in bright, interesting fashion, and abundantly fur- 
nished with suitable and forceful illustration. 

JOHN T. PARIS P^^lar-Fries BditUms 

The ''Success Books'' 

Three Vols, each, formerly $1.25 net Now each 
60C. net (postage extra). 
Seeking Success 
Men Who Made GocnI 
Making Good 

Dr. /. R, MilUr savs: "Bright and short and full of iUua- 
trations from actual life, they are just the sort that will help 
voung men in tha homa in school among assaciatca and ia 

■USIT' ' " 
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NEW EDITIONS 



S. HALL YOUNG 

« Alaska Days with John Muir 

Illustrated, i2mo, cloth, net $1.15. 

'^o you remember Stickeen, the canine hero of John 
Muir's tamout dog story? Here is a book by the man who 
owned Stickeen and who was Muir's companion on that ad- 
venturous trip among the Alaskan glaciers. This is not only 
a breezy outdoor book, full of the wild beauties of the Alas- 
kan wilderness; it is also a living portrait of John Muir in 
the great moments of his career."— V#tv York Times. 

S. R, CROCKETT Authf •f « itivtt ssmd,*' «u, 

Hal 'o the Ironsides : ^*5^5Ju*^ 

Illustrated, i2mo, cloth, net $1.25. 

"Crockett's last story. A rip-roarinff tale of the days of the 
great Oliver— days when the dogs of war were let loose in 
English meadows, tnd "the gallants of England struck home 
for the King." — Bxamintr, 

FANNY CROSBY 

Fanny Crosby's Story giSrS; 

By S. Trevcna Jackson. Illustrated, cloth, net $1.15. 

"This is, in a way, an autobio^aphy. for it is the story of 
Fanny Crosby's life as she told it to her friend, who retells 
it in this cnarming book. All lovers of the blind hymn 
writer ought to read this volume. It tells a story of pathos 
and of cheer. It will strengthen the faith ana cheer the 
heart of every reader." — WaUhnum-Sxamintr. 



PROF. HUGH BUCK 

The New World 

i6mo, cloth, net $1.15. 

"Dr. Black is a strong thinker and a clear, forcible writer. 
Here he analyzes national tendencies toward unrest — social, 
material, religious. This he does with moderation yet with 
courage, and always with hopefulness." — The Outlook, 

S. M. ZWEMER^ D,D,, RR,G,S. Amth.r ^ ^ArmhU» 0U. 

Childhood in the Moslem World 

Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, net $2.00. 

"The claims of millions of children living and dying tmder 
the blighting influence of Islam are set forth with graphic 
fidelity. Both in text and illustrations, Dr. Zwemer s new 
book covers much ground hitherto lying tmtouched in Mo- 
hammedan literature." — Christian Work. 
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